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••/  a  wandering  student,  seeking  knowledge,  came  knocking 
at  ,/,,;,,.,  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  and  ,  took  me 
t' helped  n,e  to  become  an  efficient  ™k™'™*™™* 
inspiration,  and  when  I  left  its  doors,  the  ktndly  people  o, 'the 
state  s-tretehed  out  welcoming  hands  and  gave  me  a  man  s  wo,  L 


to  do. 


"The  youth  are  in  no  way  adding-  more 
lustre  to  their  nation's  flag  than  by  each 
making   the  most  of  himself." — Proctor. 
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r.  and   Wed 


:tober   30,    L915 


mary    l 


January    1 


Entrance   Examination,  Tuesdi 

Registration  of  Students 
8,    L915 

First   Semester  begins,  Thursday,  September  9,    L91I 

School  of  Agriculture  begins  October  •">.  L915 

Mid-Semester    Report,  October   29,    L915 

Special    Examinations   for   Removal   <»t'  Conditions,  i 

Thanksgiving,   Thursday,    November   25,    1915 

Registration   for  Second  Semester,  Thursday,   December   16,    L915 

Christmas    Vacation   begins   Saturday,    December    is.    1915 

Christmas    Vacation    closes    Sunday.    January    2,    1916 

Farmers'  and    Housekeepers'   Week,  January   3-8,   1916 

Farmers'  Congress,  January  7-8,   1916 

First    Semester   Closes   Saturday.    January    15,    1916 

First    Term   School    of   Agriculture   .loses   Saturday. 

Second   Semester   begins   Monday,   January    17.    L916 

Second  'Perm   School  of   Agriculture  begins  Monday. 

Lincoln's   Birthday    Exercises,  Saturday,   February    12,   1916 

Washington's  Birthday   Exercises,  Tuesday,   February  Tl,  1916 

Mid-Semester   Report,  March   24,   1916 

Special   Examinations  for  Removal  of  Conditions,  March  25,  1916 

School   of   Agriculture  closes    Friday.   March   31,   1916 

Spring  Vacation,  April  2-8,  1916 

Examination  for  Battalion  Officers  for  the  ensuing-  yea 

1 9 1 C 
.May  Day  Carnival,   Saturday.   May   6,   1916 
College    Pay.    Friday.   May    12,    1916 
.Memorial    Day.    Tuesday.    May    30,    1916 
Baccalaureate   Sermon.   8   p.    m..    Sunday.  June    1.    1916 
Commencement  Exercises  of  Literary  Societies.  8  p.  m., 
Junior  Class    Day   Exercises,   8   p.    m.,    Tuesday,   June   ( 
State  Hoard  of  Agriculture  meets  Wednesday.  June 
Senior   (Mass    Exercises.   Wednesday,    June    7.    1916 
Commencement    Exercises.    Thursday.    June    8.    1916 
Reunion  of  Alumni.   S   p.   m..   Thursday.   June   8,    191 
Second   Semester  closes   Thursday.   June   8.    1916 
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I  9  1  6 
1  9  1  6 


Wednesday,  May  '■>. 


Mond 
1916 
1916 


First  Semester    (1916-1917)   begins  September  7,   1916 

Summer   School   opens  June  14,  1915 
summer   School  closes  July  -4.  11)1 ."» 
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6  Colorado  Agricultural  College 

how  to  use  the  catalogue 

Plan  of  the  Catalogue.— The  catalogue  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
The  first  part,  pages  1  to  3  8,  is  general  in  character,  taking  up  in  the 
order  named,  Calendar,  How  to  Use  the  Catalogue,  and  Index,  pages 
4  to  11;  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Faculty,  pages  12  to  17;  Mis- 
sion of  the  Agricultural  College,  pages  18  to  20;  Campus  Buildings 
and!  Equipment,  pages  20  to  27;  Courses  of  Study,  Entrance  Require- 
ments, and  Accredited  High  Schools,  pages  27  to  30;  Requirements  for 
Graduation,  Special  Courses,  Advanced  Standing  of  Students  from 
other  Colleges,  Graduate  Work,  pages  31  to  34;  Registration,  Tuition, 
Expenses,  etc.,  pages  34  to  37. 

The  second  part,  pages  3  8  to  61,  deals  with  the  schedules  of  the 
four  divisions  of  work;  the  Division  of  Agriculture,  which  includes 
courses  in  Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry,  Entomology,  Forestry,  and 
Horticulture,  pages  3  8  to  47;  the  Division  of  General  Science  and  Home 
Economics,  which  includes  courses  in  General  Science  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pages  48  to  51;  the  Division  of  Mechanic  Arts,  which  includes 
Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Mechani- 
cal Engineering,  pages  52  to  59;  and  the  Division  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine, pages  60,  61.  The  first  two  years  of  all  the  courses  in  each  divi- 
sion'are  alike,  so  they  are  given  but  once;  but  the  junior  and  senior 
years  are  different  in  each  course  as  Agronomy,  page  41,  Horticulture, 

page  47. 

The  third  part  takes  up,  alphabetically,  the  eighteen  departments 
of  the  college,  and  the  work  taught  in  each  department.  The  subjects 
taught  are  arranged  consecutively  by  numbers,  commencing  on  page 
62  with  subjects  in  Agronomy,  numbers  1  to  50,  and  ending  with 
Veterinary  Medicine,  courses  7  51  to  7  9  4,  page  130. 

The  fourth  part  takes  up  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  pages  131  to 
135;  the  College  Organizations,  pages  135  to  143;  College  Publications, 
pages  143  to  144,  Agricultural  Extension,  pages  145  to  149;  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  pages  150  to  152;  Register  of  Students,  pages  153  to  166. 

How  to  Find  a  Given  Topic— Suppose  you  want  to  know  what  is 
offered  in  Agriculture.  Turn  to  the  index  and  you  will  find  Agriculture, 
Division  of,  is  described  on  page  3  8.  On  39,  is  given  the  course  of 
study  for  first  two  years.  You  look  over  the  list  and  want  to  know 
about  the  work  in  algebra.  The  number  to  the  right,  states  the  num- 
ber of  credits  toward  graduation,  given  for  the  subject.  The  number 
to  the  left,  552,  means  that  in  the  third  part  of  the  catalogue,  begin- 
ning page  62,  Algebra  is  the  552nd  subject.  Again  you  want  to  know, 
about  Zoology.  It  is  number  352.  or  the  352nd  subject  from  page  62. 
In  like  manner  any  subject  m.ay  fce  found,  either  by  index  reference  or 
by  number. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  NEW  STUDENT 

I.  If  possible,  send  your  credentials  from  high  school  before  col- 
lege opens.     It  will  save  you  time  and  trouble. 


India  / 

II  Students  who  have  less  than  fourteen  high  school  credit  units 
ramiol  rIltll.  „,..  college.  Graduates  of  the  eighth  grade,  who  wish 
secondars  work  In  Agriculture,  Mechanic  Arts,  or  Home  Economics, 
ma)  enter  the  Colorado  School  of  Agriculture,  which  is  maintained  In 
connection  x%  i 1 1 1  the  roller. 

III.  inquiries  either  to  the  President  or  the  Dean,  concerning 
board,  room,  expenses,  etc.,  will  be  promptly  answered.  U  is  the  aim 
of  the  college  to  give  yon  .just  as  complete  Information  as  possible. 

IV.  When  you  arrive  on  the  campus,  If  you  are  ncl  met  by  a 
member  of  the  reception  committee,  report  to  the  Dean's  office  In  the 

Main  building. 

V.  An  additional   fee  of  $2.00  is  charged   for  late   registration. 

(See  Calendar.) 

VI.  Attendance  In  (lasses  is  required  from  the  date  for  the  first 
scheduled  recitation.  Work  missed,  if  the  absence  is  excused,  must 
be  made  up.      liie\<  used  absences  count   zero  in  grading. 

VII.  After  the  student's  registration  is  completed,  the  schedule 
cannot  be  changed,  except    by  permission  of  the  Dean. 
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Soils   Laboratory    102 

Spanish      32 

Special   Courses    '    .,  ,, 

Special    Students     12'    g? 

Slate    Board    of   Agriculture    '    ^^ 

State  Certificate    '  '  139 

Student   Council    '150 

Station,    Experiment     ^    36 

Student   Labor    .  .144 

Student    Publications    ".139 

Students,  Associated    '  153 

Students.    Register    of    '  *    32 

Students,    Unclassified    27 

Study,   Courses  of    

136 

Technical    Societies     32.   o3 

Teacners,  Training  for    ^  "138 

Tickets,    Season     ......    35 

Tuition  and  Fees    

32 


Unclassified    Students    

25 

Veterinary    Buildings    ...   60,   125 

Veterinary  Medicine   

36 

Women,   Homes  for    ...    25,  36 

Work  for  Students    

140 

Young  Men's  Christian   Association 142 

Young    Women's  Christian  Association 

25,    44,    90 

Zoology    


\2  Colorado  Agricultural  College 

THE   STATE   BOARD  OF   AGRICULTURE 

HON.   FRANKLIN  E.    BROOKS Colorado   Springs,  1915 

HON.   WILLIAM    HARRISON    Clifton,  1915 

HON.    J.    S.    CALKINS Westminster,  1917 

HON.   JOHN  C.   BELL Montrose,  1917 

DR.    R.    W.    CORWIN Pueblo,  1919 

HON.   CHAS.   PEARSON    Durango,  1919 

HON.   A.   A.    EDWARDS Fort   Collins,  1921 

MRS.   J.   B.    BELFORD Denver,  1921 

PRESIDENT   CHAS.   A.   LORY  / 

GOVERNOR  GEORGE   A.  CARLSON  \     Ex-officio 


OFFICERS 

HON.   A.  A.  EDWARDS President 

HON.  J.  C.  BELL Vice-President 

L.   M.   TAYLOR Secretary 

MURDOCK  NELSON    Treasurer 


EXECUTJ  V  E   COM  M  ITTEE 

A.   EDWARDS  J.    S.    CALKINS 


THE    STATE    BOARD    OF    AGRICULTURE 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  created  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1879.  It  consists  of  eight  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  the  President  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  who  are  members,  ex-officio.  The  governor,  by 
and  with  consent  of  the  senate,  on  or  before  the  third  Wednesday  of 
January  of  each  biennial  session  of  the  general  assembly,  appoints  two 
members  of  the  board  to  fill  the  vacancies  that  next  occur,  to  serve  for 
a  term  of  eight  years. 

Originally,  the  board  was  created  to  have  general  control  and 
supervision  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  of  the  lands  which 
may  be  vested  in  the  college  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  or 
by  the  national  congress,  and  of  all  appropriations  made  by  the  state, 
and  by  the  national  government,  for  the  support  of  the  institution. 

The  duties  of  the  /board  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  increased 
by  the  general  assembly;  not  only  does  it  now  act  as  the  board  of 
control  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  of  the  secondary  School  of  Agriculture,  maintained 
at  the  college,  the  so-called  Colorado  School  of  Agriculture,  but  the 
Eighteenth  General  Assembly  also  made  it  the  board  of  control  of  the 
secondary  schools  of  agriculture  at  Fort  Lewis,  near  Durango,  and  at 
Grand  Junction,  on  properties,  formerly  Indian  schools,  that  were 
turned  over  to  the  State  of  Colorado  by  Act  of  Congress,  March  3, 
1909.  The  Seventeenth  General  Assembly  created  the  State  Fair 
Board,   consisting  jointly  of  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  The 
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Suite  Hoard  of  Horticulture;  and  the  Eighteenth  General  Assembly 
gave  to  the  State  Hoard  of  Agriculture  the  powers  of  a  State  Board 
Of  Forestry,  and  the  Nineteenth  General  Assembly  repealed  the  laws 
pertaining  to  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  and  vested  all  the  pow- 
ers of  this  board   in  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

OFFICERS    OF    ADMINISTRATION,    AND    THE    PACULT1 

CHAS.  A.  LORY,  .M.S..  LI,. D.  (University  of  Colorado),  D.Sc.  (University  of 
Denver),    Presidenl  Residence,  Campus 

s.  ARTHUR  JOHNSON,  M.S.  (Rutgers),  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology  and 
Entomology,  and   Dean   of  the   Faculty  612  Elizabeth  Street 

VIRGINIA  II.  CORBETT,  B.L.,  M.Ph.  (Iowa  State  College),  Ph.B.  (Univ.  of 
Chicago),  Associate  Professor  of  Histor\  and  English  and  Dean  of 
Women  426    Garfield   Street 

CLARENCE  P.  GILLETTE,  B.S.,  M.S.  (Michigan  Agricultural  College),  Pro- 
lessor  of  Zoology  and  Entomology,  and  Director  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  620  Elizabeth  Street 

T.  M.  NETHERTON,  A.B.,  A.M.  (William  Jewell  College;  Univ.  of  Chicago), 
Principal   of   School   of   Agriculture  715    Peterson    Street 

L.  M.  TAYLOR,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  of  the 
Faculty,   and    Purchasing  Agent  304   E.   Myrtle   Street 


JAMES    W.    LAWRENCE.    M.E.    (C.    A.    C),    Professor    of    Mechanical    Engi- 
neering 206  W.   Myrtle  Street 

WILLIAM    P.    HEADDEN,    A.M.    (Dickinson),    Ph.D.    (Giessen),    Professor    of 
Chemistry   and   Geology,   and   Chemist   to    the   Experiment  Station 

120   W.   Magnolia   Street 

EDWARD  B.   HOUSE.   B.S.    ( E.   E.)    (Univ.   of  Mich.).  M.S.    (C.  A.   C),   Profes- 
sor of  Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering  802  Elizabeth  Street 

GEORGE    H.    GLOVER,    B.S.,    M.S.    (C.    A.    C),    D.V.M.    (Iowa    State   College), 
Head  of  the  Division  of  Veterinary  Medicine  608  S.  Howes  Street 

*WILLIAM    RUSSELL   THOMAS,    A.B.    (Williams),    Litt.    D.    (Denver  Univ.). 
Associate    Professor   of    Constitutional    History   and    Irrigation    Law 

123     W.     Magnolia  Street 

B.  F.  COEN,  B.L.    (Univ.  of  Wisconsin),  Head  of  Department  of  English  and 
History,  and  Professor  of  English  1105   Remington   Street 

8.   L.   MACDONALD,   B.S.    (C.   A.   C),   S.B.    (Univ.    of   Chicago),    A.M.    (Colum- 
bia LTniv.).   Professor  of  Mathematics  424  W.   Olive   Street 

GEORGE  E.  MORTON,  M.L.   (Milton  College,  Wis.),  B.S.   (C.  A.  C),  Professor 
of  Animal  Husbandry  220  Elizabeth  Street 

BURTON  O.   LONGYEAR,   B.S.    (Mich.   Agr.   College),   Associate   Professor   of 
Botany  and  Forestry,  and  State  Forester  628  Elizabeth  Street 

I.  E.  NEWSOM,  B.S.    (C.  A.  C),  D.V.S.    (San  Francisco  Vet.  College  and  Kan- 
sas  City   Vet.   College).    Professor  of  Veterinary   Pathology 

412  W.  Magnolia  Street 


Deceased 
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SARAH   I.    KETTLE,    A.B.,    M.A.    (Univ.    of    Colorado),    Professor    of   Modern 

Languages  619   S.   Sherwood  Street 

H.   E.  KINGMAN,   B.S.    (C.   A.  C),  D.V.S.    (Kansas  City  Vet.   College),   M.D.V. 

(McKillip's  Vet.  College,  Chicago),  Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery 

522  W.  Laurel  Street 
ALVIN  KEYSER,   B.S.,   M.A.    (Univ.   of   Nebraska),   Chairman   of   Division   of 
Agriculture,    Professor    of   Agronomy,    and    Farm   Manager 

Garfield  and  Stover  Streets 

FRED  G.  PERSON,  B.A.  and  A.M.    (Univ.  of  Colorado),   Head  of  Department 
of  Physics'  and  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Professor  of  Physics 

618   Remington   Street 

INGA     M      K       ALLISON,      E.B.      (Univ.     of     Chicago),    Professor    in    Home 

Economics  326  Plum  Street 

CAREY    E     VAIL,    B.S.     (Nebraska    Wesleyan),    M.A.     (Univ.    of    Nebraska). 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  216  W.  Myrtle  Street 

CHARLOTTE  A.  BAKER   (State  Normal  College,   Albany,   N.   Y.),  Librarian 

600    Remington   Street 

GEORGE  L.  SCOTT,  Major,  U.  S.  A.    (Ret.)    (West  Point  Military  Academy), 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  624  Elizabeth  Street 

W     W    ROBBINS     B.A.,   M.A.    (Univ.    of   Colorado),    Professor   of   Botany   and 
'        '     Forostry  903  Stover  Street 

*H     E     DVORACHEK     B.S.A.    (Univ.    of   Minnesota),    Associate    Professor    of 
'       '     Animal  Husbandry  317   Edwards   Street 

A     W     WHITEHOUSE,    VS.    (Ontario   Vet.   College),    D.V.S.    (C.    A.    C),    Pro- 
fessor  of  Veterinary  Anatomy  612    S.   Sherwood  Street 
C     G.    SARGENT,    B.A.  (Parsons     College),  Pd.M.      (State  Teachers     College), 
Professor  of  Rural  Education  and   Rural  School  Visitor 

701    Elizabeth  Street 

OLIVER  PENNOCK,   B.S.    (C.   A.   C),    Assistant   Professor   in   Civil   and   Irri- 
gation Engineering  514  S.   Howes   Street 
E    P    SANDSTEN,  B.S.  and  M.S.    (Univ.  of  Minnesota),  Ph.D.    (Cornell  Univ.), 
'      '        Professor  of   Horticulture                                               421   S.   Howes  Street 
L    D    CRAIN    B.M.E.    (Purdue  Univ.),  M.M.E.    (Cornell  Univ.),  Assistant  Pro- 
~    fessor  of  Mechanical  Engineering                         121  N  Sherwood  Street 
ALBERT    CAMMACK,    B.M.E.    (Iowa   State    College),    Assistant    Professor    of 
Mechanical  Engineering  201  Plum  btreet 
•FRED    J     RANKIN,    B.M.E.     (Univ.    of    Kentucky),    Associate    Professor    of 
Electrical  Engineering                                                  522   Remington  Street 
MARGARET   E.   DURWARD,   Ph.B.    (Univ.   of  Chicago),    Assistant   Professor 
of  Mathematics                                                                ^  S.  College  Avenue 

JAMES    D.    MARSHALL,    B.S.A.     (Univ.    of    Wisconsin),    f^^rllt^elt 

of  Agronomy 
•S.  B.  NUCKOLS,  B.S.  and  A.M.  in  Agriculture  (Univ.  of  Miss jouri) Assistant 

Professor  of  Agronomy  '-'  Garneia  btreet 

CHARLOTTE  E.  CARPENTER   Assistant  Professor  interne J— -^ 

CHARLES    R.    .ONES,    B.S.    (C.    A.    C.K   Assistant    Professor    o^oojo^  and 
Entomology 


*  Resigned 
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11.   S.    EAK1NS,    D.V.S.    (C.    A.   C),    Professor  of   Materia    Mediea 

116  W.  Myrtle  Street 

BREEZE  BOYACK,  B.S.  (Grlnnell),  M.S.  (C.  A.  C.),  Acting  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  and    Forestry  704   Ilemington  Street 

O.   S.    RAYNER,    B.S.A.    (Univ.  of  Missouri),  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy 

624   S.   Howes  Street 

CHARLES  r.  DAVIS,  M.S.  (Michigan  Agricultural  College),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of   History,    Irrigation   and  Constitutional  Law 

134   Remington  Street 

WILLIAM  S.  ALDRICH  (United  States  Naval  Academy),  M.E.  (Stevens  In- 
stitute of  Technology),  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering 818    Laporte  Avenue 


INSTRUCTORS   AND   ASSISTANTS 

ANDERSON,  CLARENCE   S..   B.S.    (Univ.   of  111.),  Instructor  in   Animal  Hus- 
bandry 229   W.   Mulberry  Street 

•BARLOW,  FLORENCE  M.,  B.S.   (Michigan  Agricultural  College),  Instructor 
in   Home  Economics  633   S.   Howes  Street 

BRADLEY.    R.    A.,    Assistant    in    Shop   Work  301    Whedbee   Street 

BURNETT,   WILLIAM    L..   Curator   of   the   Museum  525    S.    Howes   Street 

COFFIN.  ROY  G..  B.S.    (C.  A.  C),  Assistant  in  Chemistry       621  Locust  Street 

CRAIG,   ELEANOR.    Ph.B.    (Univ.    of  Chicago),    Instructor   in   Literature   and 
English  Northern  Hotel 

*DOERNER,   HENRY    A.,   B.S.    (Univ.   of  Colorado).    Instructor  in   Chemistry 

629  S.  Howes   Street 

FMIGH,   HAZEL  B..    B.S.    (C.   A.  C),  Assistant  in  Home  Economics 

121  W.  Olive  Street 

FOLTZ,    L.    S.,    B.S.    in    E.E.    (Univ.    of   111.),   Instructor   in    Physics   and   Elec- 
trical Engineering  630  S.   Howes  Street 

GLIDDEN.    CLARA    A..    B.A.     (Ohio    Wesleyan    Univ.),    Second    Assistant    in 
Library  641   Remington  Street 

tGOEDER.    FRANK    P..    B.S.     (C.    A.    C),    Instructor    in    Physics 

504  Remington  Street 
GROSS.   EDWARD  R..   B.S.A.    (Univ.  of  Neb.).  Instructor  in   Farm  Mechanics 

901   Smith  Street 

HAYNES,   MIRIAM  M.,   B.S.    (C.   A.   C).   Instructor   in   Home   Economics 

3  20    W.    Myrtle  Street 
HELMREICH.    J.    A.,    B.S.    (Univ.    of   Mo.),    Instructor    in    Animal    Husbandry 

322   Garfield   Street 

HIGGINS.  MARION  V.   (Kansas  State  Normal  and  State  Normal  at  Moorhead, 
Minn.),    Assistant   Librarian  331    Remington   Street 

HUGHES,    H.  W.     (University  of  Oklahoma),   Physical  Director 

1020   S.   College   Avenue 

HUMES.    LAURENCE    D..    B.S.    (Pennsylvania    State    College).    Instructor    in 
Animal    Husbandry  510   S.    Howes  Street 


Resigned,      f  On  leave   of  absence 
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ISHAM    ROBERT  M.,   B.A.    (Nebraska  Wesleyan  University),  M.A.    (Univ.  of 
Nebraska),  Ph.D.    (Columbia  Univ.),   Assistant  in  Chemistry 

225   Remington  Street 

KILLGORE,    NELLIE    1VL.    B.S.    (C.    A.   C),    Instructor    in    Home   Economics 

225    Remington   Street 

LACE.  MONA  V.,  Pd.B.    (Colo.  State  Teachers'  College),  A.B.    (Denver  Univ.) 
BS     (C    A     C. ),    Instructor   in    Home   Economics 

645   S.   College   Avenue 

LAYMAN  EDW1NA,  Assistant  Director  Physical  Training,  in  Charge  of 
Physical    Training    for    Women  506    W.    Laurel   Street 

LEWIS,   MORTIMER.   Instructor   in   Mathematics  424   W.    Olive   Street 

LIST  GEORGE  M  B.S. A.  (Purdue  Univ.),  Deputy  State  Entomologist,  and 
Instructor   in    Entomology  628   Mathews  Street 

LONG,  HERBERT  C,  A.B.  (William  Jewell),  A.M.  (Brown  Univ.),  B.D. 
(Newton    Theological    Institution),   Instructor  in    English 

323  Plum   Street 

McGINTY  R  A  B.S.  (Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute),  Instructor  in  Horti- 
culture ^  W-   Laurel   Street 

ROBINSON  ELIZABETH,  B.A.  (Univ.  of  Colorado),  Assistant  in  Zoology 
and  Entomology  9°3  Mathews  Street 

ROSS  SI  BS  (M.  E.)  (Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College),  Instructor  in 
Mechanical   Engineering  115  W.  Mulberry  Street 

VAPLON     W.    E.,    State    Leader    of    Boys'    and    Girls'    Clubs 

1303   South   College   Avenue 

SFAMANS     H     L      A.B.     (Fairmount    College).    Y.    M.    C.    A.    Secretary,    and 

Assistant  in  English  301  Plum  Street 

WESTFALL    ALFRED,  A.B.  and  A.M.   (Park  College).  Instructor  in  English 

629  S.  Howes  Street 

WILSON,   H.   J.,   Instructor   in   Carpentry  642    S.   College   Avenue 


CONSERVATOR  V 

*EMSLIE,   ALEXANDER,    Director  C.   A.   C.   Conservatory    of   Music 

644    Peterson   Street 

EMSLIE    MRS.  ALEXANDER,  Directress  of  Piano  Department 

644    Peterson  Street 

tAULD,  MATTHEW  211   W-   Mulberry   Street 

REYNOLDS,  HOWARD  S.,  Teacher  of  Violin  and  Harmony  T.  M.  C.  A. 

YOUTSEY    MRS.  O.,  Assistant  Teacher  of  Vocal   and   Public  School  Music 

619   S.   Sherwood   Street 

BOSTON,  CELIA,  Assistant  Teacher  of  Piano  725  Mathews   Street 

TROUTMAN,   LYDIA,   Accompanist 

RUNGE    W    E.,   Instructor  in  Clarinet,  and  Leader  of  the  Military  Band 
v  '  726   S.   College  Avenue 


*  On   leave  of  absence  from  September,   1914  to   June,    1915 
Un   charge   of  Director  Emslie's   classes   from   September,    1914   to   June, 
1915 
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I-  \<  I  LTl     COMMITTEES 


Arthur  Johnson 
B.    !•'.  Coen 

Alvin    Keyser 


Virginia    H.   Corbetl 

[nga    .\l.    K.    A l lis. 


B.  F.  Coen 

II.    !•:.    Kingma 


s.  L.  Macdonald 
Win.   P.   Headden 

Freshman 

B.  F.  Coen 
Sophomore 

Margaret   E.   Pnrwanl 


Executive 

.1.   w.    Lawrence  George    M.   Glovei 

S.   L.   Macdonald  T.  M.  Netherton 

Virginia  n.   Corbetl 


Social 

W.    W.    Bobbins 

Catalogue 

L.    D.    Crain 

Athletic 

Albeit  R.  Cammack 

Advanced  Degrees 

J.   W.   Lawrence 

i  liiss   Proctors 


I.  E.  Newsom 
T.    M.   Netherton 


B.  < ).  Longyear 
Sarah   T.    Kettle 


H.  W.  Hughes 


Alvin    Keyser 


Junior 

Fred  G.   Person 
Senior 

George  E.   Morton 
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THE  MISSION  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

The  mission  of  the  Agricultural  College  as  defined  by  the  Con- 
gressional Act  which  called  it  into  being  is  "to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life."  This  class  of  educational  institutions  had  its 
origin  in  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved  July  2,  1862, 
and  popularly  known  as  the  "First  Morrill  Bill";  and  for  its  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  in  each  state  which  availed  itself  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  a  donation  of  30,000  acres  of  land  for  each  sen- 
ator and  representative  in  Congress  was  made,  Colorado  receiving 
90,000  acres.  The  sales  of  this  land,  and  the  revenue  therefrom,  con- 
stitute a  permanent  endowment  fund. 

In  189  0,  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  secured  the  passage  of  a 
second  act,  known  as  the  "Second  Morrill  Bill,"  appropriating  a  maxi- 
mum of  $25,000  (the  Morrill  fund)  annually  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  these  colleges,  which  act  was  recently  amended  so  that  the 
maximum  sum  would  be  $50,000  a  year.  This  maximum  was  reached 
in  1911.  This  act  also  made  certain  provisions  as  to  the  line  of  studies 
for  which  this  money  might  be  expended,  enacting  that  it  should  be 
used  "only  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  nat- 
ural, and  economic  sciences."  This  act  has  been  construed  by  the  Na- 
tional Commissioner  of  Education,  in  a  circular  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  prescribes  the  studies  which  these  colleges 
may  teach  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  law. 

By  acts  approved  January  27,  1879,  and  April  6,  1891,  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  Colorado  gave  "full  and  complete  acceptance,  ratifica- 
tion and  assent"  to  "all  of  the  provisions,  terms,  grants,  and  condi- 
tions and  purposes"  of  these  congressional  acts,  thus  creating  a  per- 
petual contract  between  the  state  of  Colorado  and  the  government 
of  the  United  States  under  the  terms  of  which,  in  consideration  of  the 
grant  of  90,000  acres  of  land  for  the  creation  of  an  endowment  fund, 
and  the  payment  of  the  Morrill  fund  annually,  the  state  bound  itself 
to  maintain  an  institution  at  which  instruction  should  be  given  in  mili- 
tary tactics,  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  eco- 
nomics, and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  and  nat- 
ural science. 

The  requirements  of  this  contract,  both  in  letter  and  spirit,  are 
being  faithfully  observed,  and  the  duties  it  imposes  are  being  fully  per- 
formed by  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

Experiment  Station. — The  colleges  established  under  the  Morrill 
bill  were  soon  confronted  by  the  necessity  of  doing  experimental  work 
and  original  research  in  agriculture,  to  supplement  and  extend  the 
agricultural  knowledge  of  the  times.  This  need  was  recognized  by 
congress  and  was  met  by  the  establishment  of  the  experiment  stations 
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in  eld  act  approved  March  2,  L887,  generally  known  as  the  Hatch  Act. 
This  act  appropriated  $15,000  annually  the  Match  Cund  (no  part 
of  which  could  be  expended  for  instruction)  for  research,  investiga- 
tion, and  experiment  along  the  lines  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
annual  husbandry,  and  in  the  arid  states  the  water  problems  which 
arise  out  of  their  systems  of  irrigation.  The  results  of  these  investi- 
gations and  of  the  practical  experiments  made  are  published  in  the 
station  bulletins  issued  from  time  to  time  as  the  investigations  are 
completed.  The  bulletins  that  have  been  issued  from  this  station 
cover  a  wide  range  of  industrial  topics,  and  are  among  the  most  nota- 
ble and  valuable  contributions  that  have  been  made  to  the  science  of 
agriculture. 

In  1906,  Congress  supplemented  this  "Hatch  fund"  of  $15,000  a 
year  by  another,  which  has  become  known  as  the  "Adams  fund."  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  experiment  station  re- 
ceived $5,000  in  1906,  and  was  to  receive  a  sum  increased  by  $2,000 
each  year  until  the  total  reached  $15,000  annually.  This  money  is 
exclusively  for  the  work  of  original  research,  and  the  restrictions  placed 
about  its  use  are  both  narrow  and  severe. 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  this  is  so,  since  the  results  of  the  careful 
and  intelligent  expenditure  of  this  sum— $30,000— by  every  experi- 
ment station  in  the  land  promise  the  elevation  of  agriculture  to  its  true 
place  among  the  great  industrial  sciences,  and  to  reveal  and  determine 
for  the  stockman,  farmer,  and  the  fruit  grower,  many  facts  and  prob- 
lems which  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  all  future  products 
of  the  soil. 
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Extension  Work. — An  important  function  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege is  the  instruction  of  many  thousands!  of  people  scattered  all  over 
the  state,  who  are  unable  to  come  to  the  college.  rlhe  demand  for 
this  work  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  far  greater  than  the 
ability  of  the  college  to  meet,  on  account  of  lack  of  funds.  This  work 
is  now  organized  under  a  co-operative  arrangement  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Under  this  agreement,  the  college 
receives  certain  federal  funds  for  the  promotion  of  county  agent  work 
in  the  state  and  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  Also  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  Congress,  the  college  receives  $10,000  an- 
nually for  extension  service.  By  the  provision  of  this  act,  this  appro- 
priation, in  Colorado,  will  be  increased  by  the  following  amounts  annu- 
ally, providing  the  state  makes  provision  for  meeting  the  increase 
dollar  for  dollar:  1915-16,  $4,795;  1916-17,  $8,789;  1917-18,  $12,784; 
1918-19,  $16,779;  1919-20,  $20,774;  1920-21,  $24,769;  1921-22, 
$28,764;    1922-23,  $32,759. 

The  main  features  of  the  extension  service  are  the  County  Agent 
work,  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  work,  the  Rural  School  Improvement 
work,  Agricultural  Exhibits,  Demonstration  Trains,  Short  Courses,  Lec- 
tures on  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics,  Publications  and  Corre- 
spondence. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  this  extension  work  are  already  felt  and 
are  generally  acknowledged  in  Colorado.  To  the  practical  informa- 
tion imparted,  the  timely  hints  given,  the  valuable  suggestions  made 
by  Agricultural  College  experts  at  institutes  and  short  courses,  many 
individuals  and  some  whole  communities  owe  improved  methods  and 
more  prosperous  conditions. 

Functions  and  Income. — These,  then,  are  the  three  functions  of 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College:  Education,  experimental  work  and 
original  research,  and  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  thus  gained  to 
the  homes  of  the  people.  To  enable  the  college  to  fulfill  its  mission, 
the  national  government  contributes  the  Morrill  fund  in  addition  to 
the  permanent  land  grant  funds  for  educational  work,  while  the  state 
provides  an  income  of  .06822  of  a  mill  on  the  assessed  valuation,  and 
legislative  appropriations  are  made  for  specially  designated  purposes. 

For  experiment  station  work,  the  national  government  contributes 
the  Hatch  and  Adams  funds,  while  the  state  provides  for  special  inves- 
tigations by  legislative  appropriations. 

For  extension  work,  a  special  appropriation  is  made  by  the  state 
legislature,  and  by  the  federal  government. 


CAMPUS 

Standing  upon  the  campus  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College, 
the  visitor  is  readily  impressed  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
institution   as  he   gazes  with   delight   upon   the  scenes  by   which  he   is 
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Burrounded.  Near  at  hand  arc  the  main  administration  building,  in 
whose  various  additions  may  be  read  the  growth  of  the  college  and  its 
need  for  more  room;  the  chemical,  t he  electrical,  the  home  economics, 
and  the  horticultural  buildings,  the  library,  and  the  mechanical  en- 
gineering building,  whence  comes  the  buzz  of  machinery,  enlivened  by 
a    real   anvil   chorus. 

To  the  south,  across  the  women's  athletic  field,  rises  agricultural 
hall,  to  the  west  of  which  is  the  soils  building  and  the  residence  of  the 
president  of  the  college;  and  in  the  southwest  of  the  campus,  tower- 
ing above  the  trees,  the  barns  with  their  thoroughbred  cattle,  and 
sheep,  and  swine.  Nearby  are  the  poultry  yards  and  the  cottage  of 
the  caretaker.  Directly  to  the  west,  rise  the  white  walls  of  the  new 
irrigation  building,  all  the  more  perfectly  outlined  by  the  dark  blue 
foothills  which  seem  to  rise  directly  behind.  Just  beyond  stretches 
the  highly  cultivated  college  farm  of  3  20  acres,  while  along  the  im- 
mediate base  of  the  foothills  is  the  great  pasture  field  of  1,3  5  0  acres. 

Half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  campus,  are  the  barns  and  paddocks 
of  the  Government   Horse  Breeding  Station. 

Such  is  the  campus  and  plant  of  the  college,  whose  environs  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  agricultural  landscape 
views  to  be  found  in  the  West — the  highly  cultivated  prosperous  valley 
of  the  Cache  La  Poudre,  with  its  farms  and  gardens,  its  orchards, 
canals  and  reservoirs,  a  region  where  agriculture  by  irrigation  has 
reached  its  highest  and  most  progressive  development.  No  more  com- 
manding or  appropriate  location  could  have  been  chosen  for  an  agricul- 
tural college. 

FORT  COLLINS 

Nor  should  mention  be  omitted  of  Fort  Collins,  in  the  suburbs  of 
which  the  college  is  situated;  a  growing,  thriving  city,  which  reflects  in 
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its  commercial,  social,  educational,  and  religious  life,  the  best  ele- 
ments of  modern  American  civilization;  a  city  in  which  no  saloons  or 
other  vicious  resorts  are  tolerated;  which  takes  a  just  pride  in  the 
college  and  its  work;  which  extends  a  cordial  welcome  to  students 
and  throws  about  them  the  most  wholesome  influences,  and  which  so 
conducts  its  municipal  affairs  as  to  make  it  an  ideal  college  town. 

Such  is  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College;  such  its  equipment  and 
appointments;  such  its  location  and  environment,  which  combine  to 
reflect  the  spirit  and  purpose  which  pervade  its  halls  and  give  zest  and 
inspiration  to  the  instruction  therein  given.  Sharing  in  its  advantages 
and  the  opportunities  that  it  assures,  is  the  free  gift  that  is  now 
proffered  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  Colorado.  To  those  who  avail  them- 
selves of  its  privileges,  may  be  guaranteed  a  thorough  training  in  any 
of  the  industrial  arts  which  come  within  its  scope,  a  broad  and  gen- 
erous culture,  a  higher  plane  of  citizenship,  a  clearer  vision  of  life's 
ideals,  whose  influences  conduce  to  more  perfect  types  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  to  a  more  prosperous  commonwealth,  a  greater  republic, 
a  larger  measure  of  individual  independence,  and  happier  homes. 


BUILDINGS 

Main  College  Building. — The  largest  building  on  the  grounds.  It 
contains  offices  of  the  President,  Principal  of  School  of  Agriculture, 
Secretary,  Dean,  Registrar,  the  Extension  Department,  Rural  School 
Visitor,  Physical  Director,  Commandant,  and  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association;  offices  and  classrooms  of  the  Departments  of  English 
and  History,  Mathematics,  and  Modern  Languages;  an  auditorium 
with  opera  chairs  for  seating  9  00  persons,  and  an  armory,  40x7  2  feet, 
a  gymnasium,   and   a  laboratory  used   by   the   Department   of   Physics. 

Chemical  Building. — This  building  contains  the  professor's  suite 
of  rooms,  including  private  laboratory  and  balance  room;  two  student 
laboratories,  with  a  total  of  20  8   individual  lockers,   allowing   5  6   stu- 
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dents  to  work  at  the  same  time;  a  Lecture  room  lor  chemistry,  and  one 
for  geology,  a  museum  of  rock  and  mineral  specimens,  and  the  chemi- 
cal  laboratories  of  the   Experiment  Station. 

Electrical  Engineering  Building. — A  very  serviceable  building 
whose  three  floors  provide  offices,  classrooms,  and  work  rooms  lor  in- 
struction  in    physics   and   in   electrical  engineering. 

Conservatory  of  Music. — This  is  a  small  but  very  attractive  build- 
ing with  two  floors,  containing  classrooms,  offices,  and  a  reception 
room. 

The  Hall  of  Household  Arts. — This  handsome  building,  the  gift  of 
Senator  Simon  Guggenheim,  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics.  The  first  floor  is  given  over  to  offices,  the 
departmental  library,  food  laboratories,  dining-room,  locker-room,  and 
laundry.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Women, 
rest-room,  headquarters  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
assembly  room,  sewing  laboratories,  and  lecture  rooms.  The  spacing 
and  equipment  provide  adequately  for  individual  work. 

Horticultural  Hall. — A  well  constructed  and  artistically  designed 
building,  with  offices,  classrooms,  and  laboratories  for  departments  of 
horticulture,  botany,  and  forestry,  and  a  well  equipped  laboratory  for 
bacteriological  research,  that  is  being  conducted  under  the  Adams  act. 
Mechanical  Engineering  Building. — One  of  the  largest  buildings 
on  the  grounds.  It  contains  offices  and  classrooms  for  the  various 
classes  needed  in  a  thorough  course  in  mechanical  engineering,  a  ma- 
chine shop,  well  supplied  with  the  tools  and  apparatus  needed  for 
instruction  in  large  classes  in  all  lines  of  machine  work;  a  modern 
blacksmith  shop,  with  41  forges  and  other  equipment;  a  foundry,  with 
full  equipment  for  thorough  instruction  work  with  iron,  brass,  and 
bronze;  a  bench  and  wood-working  room,  with  4  7  benches  and  full  sets 
of  tools,  wood-working  machinery,  including  power  planers  and  lathes; 
and  a  department  library  of  1,000  volumes. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory. — This  laboratory  is  furnished 
with  apparatus  and  machines  to  give  advanced  students  an  opportunity 
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to  make  investigations  of  the  materials  used  in  constructing  buildings 
and  machinery,  and  to  make  tests  of  boilers,  engines,  pumps,  motors, 
and  other  mechanical  appliances.  A  special  feature  is  an  extensive 
equipment  for  investigations  along  the  lines  of  steam  engineering  and 
compressed  air. 

Civil  and  Irrigation  Building. — This  building  is  one  of  the  best 
on  the  campus,  new  and  modern  in  every  way.  In  the  basement  are 
found  the  irrigation  and  hydraulic  laboratories  with  all  the  equip- 
ment for  experimenting  with  flowing  water,  with  pumps,  meters,  etc. 
The  cement  laboratory  and  photographic  dark  rooms  are  also  on  this 
floor.  The  floor,  above,  contains  the  experiment  station  offices,  museum, 
and  instrument  room.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  classrooms,  depart- 
mental library,  and  offices  of  the  professors  of  the  department.  The 
third  floor  is  devoted  to  the  draughting  work.  With  its  ceiling  light, 
the  blueprint  apparatus,  tables  and  filing  cases,  it  makes  an  up-to-date 
room  for  this  kind  of  work.  The  building  cost  $75,000,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  best  equipped  buildings  in  the  United  States  for  teach- 
ing irrigation. 

Agricultural  Hall. — An  attractive  building,  with  three  working 
floors,  containing  offices,  classrooms,  and  libraries  for  the  departments 
of  agronomy  and  animal  husbandry,  and  offices  for  the  horse  specialist 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  the  poultryman,  and 
a  large  room  well  equipped  for  instruction  in  farm  dairying. 

Judging  Pavilion. — Two  classrooms,  with  side  and  overhead  light- 
ing, for  instruction  in  judging  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry. 
This  building  was  planned  after  a  study  of  all  the  better  buildings  of 
its  class  in  the  United  States,  and  is  exceptionally  well  adapted  for  the 
work. 

Greenhouses. — These   are   four   in   number,    and   are   modern   steel 
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and  concrete  construction.  They  are  connected  with  the  Horticultural 
Hall,  and  convenient  tor  instruction.  Three  of  the  greenhouses  are 
[or  the  use  of  classes  in  floriculture,  plant  propagation,  and  forcing 
vegetables.  The  plant  is  strictly  modern  in  every  detail,  and  em- 
braces  the    latest    and    best    features   in    greenhouse   construction. 

Veterinary  Buildings  The  main  offices  of  the  Division  01  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  are  located  in  the  Civil  and  irrigation  Engineering  build- 
ing as  are  also  the  pathology  museum,  and  two  classrooms.  A  group 
of  live  buildings  facing  on  Laurel  street  furnishes  accommodations  for 
hospital,  pathology  laboratory,  pharmacy  laboratory,  dissecting  room, 
small  animal  ward,  classrooms,  offices,  etc. 

Farm  Buildings. — The  college  has  large  and  well-planned  barns 
for  breeding  horses,  work  horses,  and  dairy  cattle;  sheds  for  fattening 
cattle,  a  sheep  barn,  a  large  piggery,  and  several  styles  of  individual 
hog  houses;  a  plant  for  fattening  100  hogs  at  a  time,  a  large  farm 
machinery  shed,  farm  blacksmith  shop,  a  number  of  model  poultry 
houses,   and  an  incubator  room. 

Farm  Mechanics. — This  building  is  devoted  to  classrooms  and 
laboratories  for  instruction  in  operating,  repairing,  setting  up,  adjust- 
ing, and  testing  farm  machinery,  and  steam  traction  and  gasoline  en- 
gines.    The  equipment  is  valued  at  $15,000. 

Library. — This  building  furnishes  stack  room  for  4  0,0  0  0  bound 
volumes,  50,000  unbound  pamphlets  and  bulletins,  storage  and  filing- 
rooms,  office  for  librarian  and  assistants,  and  a  general  reading  room. 

Zoology  Building. — A  two-story  structure  of  white  stone,  provid- 
ing classrooms,  laboratories,  and  offices  for  instruction  and  investiga- 
tion in  entomology  and  other  branches  of  biology;  a  museum,  an  in- 
sectary,  and  a  heating  plant  for  the  building  and  for  the  Irrigation 
Engineering  building. 

Hydraulic  Laboratory. — A  special  laboratory  designed  for  ad- 
vanced studies  in  water  measurement,  flow  through  conduits,  etc.,  and 
used  in  co-operation  with  the  "Irrigation  Investigation"  Office  of  Ex- 
periment Stations  U.   S.   Department  of  Agriculture. 

Soils  Building. — This  building  is  a  two-story  structure  of  brick. 
The  second  floor  provides  two  large  classrooms  which  are  well  lighted 
and  ventilated.  On  the  ground  floor  is  the  Soils  Laboratory,  .which  is 
very  modern  in  structure  and  arrangements  and  is  ideally  suited  to 
the  study  of  the  physical  properties  of  soils  and  their  relation  to  crop 
production.  The  working  capacity  of  the  laboratory  is  fifty-six  stu- 
dents at  the  same  period. 


EQUIPMENT 


The  equipment  of  the  college  is  such  as  is  needed  to  give  thorough 
nstruction  in  agronomy;  animal  husbandry;  horticulture;  entomology; 
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forestry;  civil,  irrigation,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering;  home 
economics;    general  science;    and  veterinary  medicine. 

The  value  of  the  apparatus,  instruments,  machines,  books,  and  live 
stock  exceeds  $150,000. 

Geological  Museum.-The  material  is  unusually  complete  repre- 
senting all  the  important  classes  and  varieties  of  rocks,  a  good  working 
collection  of  the  important  rock-forming  minerals  a  collection  of  sec- 
Hons  showing  the  microscopic  structure  and  optical  properties  of  vari- 
ous classeTor  rocks,  a  large  and  representative  collection  of  ores,  a 
hlautfu  collection  of  ornamental  mineral  materials,  and  a  collection  of 
fossUs  and  casts  illustrating  the  lite  of  every  geological  period. 

Biological  Museum.-Conta.ns  a  collection   of  over  7  5,000   spec, 
moiogi  a  collection  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  am- 
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macroscopic  slides,  wax  models  showing  the  development  of  the  frog 
cnlck  and  ml,  human  skeletons,  a  manikin  of  the  human  body,  and 
enlarged  models  of  special  parts  of  the  body. 

Pathology  Museum—The   Pathology   museum   contains   over    500 
specimens  ofdiseased  organs  and  tissues  of  the  domestic  — ,  and 
approximately  200  specimens  of  parasites  that  infest  the  domestic  an 
approximately  P  inestimaMe  value  in  teaching  parasitol- 

£T  pn» *    pathology,  and  other  branches  pertaining  especially 
to  veterinary  medicine. 

Farm  Enuipmeut.-The  herds  of  pure  bred  an.mals,  and  the    arm 
machiT:,   iniplements,   tools,   and   dairy    apparatus  used   for   instruc- 
tional purposes  in  agriculture  are  worth  over  $40,000. 
tional  pu  oj  ^^  under  .rrlgatlon>  anQ 

lf„."^rTpjSr  The  college  farm  affords  an  unusual  oppor- 
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iiiiiii>   for  tiic  Btudj  of  practical  farm  and  garden  Irrigation,  and  mod- 
ern farm  management. 

The  i'  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  College  Experlmenl 
Btatlon  arc  jointly  conducting  an  experlmenl  In  developing  a  superior 
type  of  American  carriage  horse.  This  experiment  is  attracting  world- 
wide attention.  The  work  is  being  conducted  on  the  college  farm,  and 
students  have  the  opportunity  and  arc  required  to  study  its  progress. 
There  are  92  choice  carriage  horses  and  colts  now  being  used  in  this 
Investigation,  with  model  hams,  sheds,  paddocks,  Btable,  and  harness 
equipment. 

Experiment  Station.  The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the 
college  has  a  large  and  carefully  selected  equipment  for  investigation 
and  research  in  soils,  crops,  stock  feeding,  plant  and  animal  breeding; 
soil,  plant  and  animal  diseases;  fruit  and  vegetable  growing;  insects, 
and  irrigation  problems;  and  is  yearly  spending  $80,000  and  upwards 
in  practical  investigations  under  Colorado  conditions  along  these  lines. 
\  study  of  the  equipment  ami  methods  used  in  this  work  and  of  the 
results  obtained  is  of  inestimable  value  to  advanced  and  graduate 
students. 

Shops  and  Laboratories. — The  equipment  used  in  class  and  labora- 
tory work  in  mechanic  arts,  which  includes  civil,  irrigation,  electrical, 
and   mechanical  engineering,  is  worth  $55,000. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

College  Courses. — Courses  in  Agriculture,  Mechanic  Arts,  Veteri- 
nary .Medicine,  Home  Economics,  and  General  Science  are  offered  for 
high  school  graduates,  or  for  those  having  equivalent  preparation.  In 
agriculture  the  opportunity  is  given  for  specializing  in  agronomy,  ani- 
mal husbandry,  entomology,  forestry  or  horticulture.  In  home  eco- 
nomics, the  opportunity  is  given  for  specializing  in  domestic  art  or  do- 
mestic science.  In  mechanic  arts,  the  opportunity  is  given  for  specializ- 
ing in  civil  and  irrigation  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  or  in 
mechanical  engineering. 
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Secondary  Courses. — Three-year  courses  of  six  months  each,  in 
agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  domestic  science,  are  offered  by  the 
School  of  Agriculture,  conducted  by  the  college  for  grammar  school 
(eighth  grade)  graduates  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  or  tor  those 
having  equivalent  preparation.  Students  who  have  completed  the  work 
offered  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  may  enter  the  college  after  taking 
the  intermediate  year,  which  is  offered  for  just  that  purpose  in  con- 
nection with  the  School  of  Agriculture.  Full  description  of  these 
courses  is  given  in  the  special  School  of  Agriculture  Catalogue,  which 
will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

One  Week  Courses. — In  January  of  each  year,  the  college  offers 
one  week  courses  for  farmers  and  housekeepers,  open  to  all  who  wish 
to  attend.  These  courses  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Extension  De- 
partment and  consist  of  special  lectures  and  demonstrations  with 
evening  lectures  on  topics  of  general  interest.  Farmers'  and  House- 
keepers' week  for  next  year  opens  January  10,  1916.  Special  circulars 
will  be  mailed  on  request. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  college  either  upon  certificates  from 
an  accredited  high  school  or  upon  examination. 

Certificates  from  schools  not  accredited  will  be  considered  as  the 
merits  of  each  case  may  warrant.  Students  presenting  a  less  number 
of  credits  than  are  required  for  college  entrance  may  enroll  in  the 
School  of  Agriculture. 

Applicants  appearing  late  in  the  college  year  will  be  required  to 
pass,  in  addition  to  the  entrance  examination,  a  further  examination 
in  the  work  already  passed  over  by  the  students. 

Fifteen  units  are  required  for  admission.  Students  presenting 
more  than  fifteen  credits  required  for  entrance  may,   in  certain   cases, 
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Accredited  Ijst 

receive  credit  toward  graduation,  for  the  extra   w„,-i.    i 
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'»»»«'  ».-  during  the  first  year.     A  unit  course  of  study  Is  ,„         ,     s   , 

ourse  covering  a  school  y ■  of  uo.   less  Hu -ty-five  leeks    i   , 

l°.l"'1"r"v"   ""•"'•'-"">■   ave)    periods  of  a,    ieas,    forty  or   ,     ,\ 
minutes  each,  a  w,,,,     The  fifteen  unite  fo, tr !6  In ^  divided  2 

Mathematics   

English    

History    

Science,  Chemistry,  1  ;  Physics    1  .  Z 

Elective     

6 

Elective*  may  be  chosen  from    the    following:      Mathematics    2- 
Ancient  Languages,   4;   French,  3;   German,  3;    Spanish,   2;    History'    2- 

fnShon  W  S?QT\2;  DraWin§'  1;  Psych°10^'  ^  Political  Economy', 
1,  Shop  Work,  2;  Agriculture,  2;  Domestic  Science,  2  (Other  elec 
tives  offered  will  be  considered  by  the  faculty.) 

Students  who    elect    engineering    must    present    credits    in    solid 
geometry  or  register  for  the  same  in  the  freshman  year. 

The  following  High  Schools  are  Accredited: 

Alamosa  High  School  Denver  Manual  Training  High 
Appleton  Consolidated  High  School 

School   (Grand  Junction)  Denver  High  School  (North) 

Arvada  High  School  Denver  High  School  (South) 

Aspen  High  School  Denver  High  School   (West) 

Berthoud  High  School  ^°UglaSS   C°Unty  High   Sch°o1 

Boulder  High  School  J™6?  l^01 

Breckenridge  High  School  F^fS  I'lT    , 

Brighton  High  School  ln?Tn      Sl   I       ' 

Brush  High  School  *°*  ^°llmS  ^  Sch°o1 

rsnhQ  T  o   „       ,       „  Fort  Morgan  High  School 

Schnn!   n°       !  °°nS°lidated  Fowler  High  School 

School   (Laporte)  Fruita  ^  ^^ 

Canon  City  High  School  Georgetown  High  School 

Carbondale  High  School  Glenwood  Springs  High  School 

Central  City  High  School  Golden  High  School 

Cheyenne  County  High  School  Grand  Junction  High  School 
Cheyenne  (Wyoming)  High  School       Greeley  High  School 

Colorado  City  High  School  Gunnison  County  High  School 

Colorado  Springs  High  School  Holly  High  School 

Cripple  Creek  High  School  Hotchkiss  High  School 

De    Norte  High  School  Huerfano  County  High  School 

Delta  High   School  Idaho  Springs  High  School 

Denver  High  School   (East)  Julesburg  High  School 
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Lafayette  High  School 
Lamar  High  School 
Las  Animas  High  School 
Leadville  High  School 
Littleton   High   School 
Logan  County  High  School 
Longmont  High  School 
Louisville  High  School 
Loveland   High   School 
Manitou  High  School 
Monte  Vista  High  School 
Montrose  County  High  School 
Mount  Lincoln  High  School 

(Palisade) 
Ouray  High  School 
Palisade  High  School 
Paonia  High  School 
Phillip  County  High  School 
Pueblo  High  School,  Dist.  No.   1 


Pueblo  High  School,  Dist.  No.   2 

Rifle  Union  High  School 

Rio  Blanco  County  High  School 

Rocky  Ford  High  School 

Saguache  County  High  School 

Salida  High  School 

Silverton  High  School 

South  Canon  High  School 

Trinidad  High  School 

Telluride  High  School 

Union  High  School,  No.  1 

(La  Junta) 
Victor  High  School 
Wheat  Ridge  High  School  (Alcott) 
Windsor  High  School 
Miss  Wolcott's  School  (Denver) 
Yuma  County  High  School  (Wray) 
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general  information 

Reqiiirementa  for  Graduation.     One  hundred  and  Bixty  credits  are 

equired  for  graduate  in  all  courses,  of  which  si,  must  be  in  tnilitarj 

drill  for  men,  or  in  gymnasium  for  women.     [n  agriculture,  mechanic 

-.ns^honie  economics,  and  general  science,  twenty   to  thirty  credits  are 

A  Credit  Defined.— One  credit  is  given  for  one  hour  of  lecture,  or 
recitation  work  a  week,  or  two  hours  in  the  laboratory,  or  three  hours 
drill   or  gymnasium,   carried   satisfactorily   throughout   a   semester. 

Grades—The  passing  grade  is  70  per  cent.  All  students  win, 
tail  to  make  a  standing  of  60  per  cent  will  be  considered  "failed  "  and 
will  be  required  to  take  such  subjects  over  again  in  class.  Those  mak- 
ing a  standing  of  more  than  60  per  cent  and  less  than  70  per  cent  will 
be  considered  "conditioned,"  and  will  be  allowed  one  special  examina- 
tion before  the  subject  is  again  taught,  by  which  they  may  try  for  a 
passing  grade  of  70.  In  cases  of  studies  extending  over  more  than  one 
semester,  the  student,  if  he  has  an  average  of  60  per  cent,  may  be 
allowed  to  continue  with  his  class,  but  must  finally  make  a  grade  of 
70  per  cent  in  one  special  examination  in  each  semester.  If  he  falls 
below  60  per  cent  in  average  at  the  end  of  a  semester,  he  will  be 
dropped  from  the  class  and  be  required  to  take  a  lower  subject. 

Any  student  who  shall  have  a  semester  standing  of  9  0  per  cent 
may  be  exempted  from  examination,  and  in  that  case  his  class  stand- 
ing shall  be  his  semester  average. 

In  order  to  encourage  students  to  do  the  best  work  of  which  they 
are  capable  with  a  limited  number  of  credit  hours,  rather  than  under- 
take to  carry  a  larger  number  of  credit  hours  with  a  lower  grade  the 
faculty  considers  not  only  the  number  of  hours  the  student  takes'  but 
the  grade  received  in  the  different  subjects. 

In  order  to  do  entire  justice  to  the  needs  of  the  students,  instruc- 
tion is  adapted  to  the  students  of  average  ability.  Those  who  will 
devote  their  best  efforts  and  do  superior  work,  will  not  only  get  more 
but  they  will  receive  recognition  for  the  same  in  additional  credit. 

/  70  to     75  is  given,  10  per  cent  is  deducted. 
For     each     credit   \  7  6  to     8  5  is  given,  no  change  in  credits  is  made 
hour  for  which  the      8  6  to     9  0  is  given,     5  per  cent  is  added. 
grade  /  91  to     9  5  is  given,  10  per  cent  is  added. 

\  9  6  to  100  is  given,  15  per  cent  is  added. 
Entrance  Conditions.— All   entrance   conditions   must   be   removed 
the  freshman  year. 

Degrees.— The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon 
the  graduates  of  all  courses  except  those  in  Veterinary  Medicine. 
Graduates  in  this  course  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary 
Medicine. 
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Unclassified  Students  and  Special  Courses,— Unless  there  are 
strong  and  excellent  reasons  for  it,  a  student  will  not  be  allowed  to 
take  a  special  course  of  study;  and,  in  case  it  is  allowed,  the  student 
must  show  that  he  is  well  qualified  to  pursue  the  studies  seleccted  by 
passing  such  examinations  the  faculty  may  assign.  No  student  will 
be  allowed  to  change  his  course  during  the  progress  of  the  semester, 
nor  will  he  be  allowed  to  drop  a  study  unless  by  permission  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

All  applications  for  special  courses  of  study  must  be  made  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  by  mail  or  otherwise,  at  least 
two  days  before  the  opening  of  the  semester.  Except  under  unusual 
conditions,  it  will  be  useless  for  any  person  to  apply  for  a  special 
course  of  study  involving  less  work  than  is  required  of  the  students 
in  the  regular  course. 

Unclassified  students  who  wish  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree, 
must  fulfill  all  requirements  for  admission  to  the  college,  and  must 
complete  the  required  work  in  the  regular  manner. 

Special  Work  For  Those  Who  Desire  to  Train  Themselves  to 
Become  Teachers.— In  order  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  teach- 
ers of  Agriculture,  Mechanic  Arts,  Household  Arts,  and  of  the  sciences 
closely  related  thereto,  the  technical  courses  of  the  college  are  sup- 
plemented by  work  in  Psychology,  History  of  Education,  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching;  and  provision  is  made  for  practice  teaching  in 
the  School  of  Agriculture,  under  competent  supervision.  This  work 
satisfies  the  State  Certification  Law,  which  requires  "professional  train- 
ing equivalent  to  at  least  one-sixth  of  a  standard   four  years'   college 
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Advanced  Standing 

,,i;UT  J*'1   IeaS<   three  ,,,'  the  following  groups  of  subjects,  one  ol 
which  shall  be  Practice  Teaching,  to-wit: 

1.  General  Educational  Psychology 

2.  History   of   Education 

3.  Science  and   Principles  of  Education 

4.  Practice  Teaching  and   Special   Methods 
•"'.  Organization  and  Management  of  Schools 
l>.  Philosophy,   Sociology,   and  Anthropology 

State  diplomas  granted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  entitle  the 
holders  thereof  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  any  county  citv 
town  or  district  in  the  state  without  the  necessity  of  any  other' exam- 
inations for  a  period  of  five  years,  unless  sooner  revoked  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education."  The  diploma  may  be  renewed  at  the-  end 
five  years,  and  later  may  be  made  a  lite  certificate. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  teachers  of  experience  to  come  to  the 
col.ege  and  ht  themselves  for  more  advanced  positions,  or  for  specialis- 
ms m  AgHc„lt„re,  Mechanic  Arts,  and  Household  Arts,  and  earn  part 
of  their  expenses  by  teaching  one  or  more  classes  in  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture. Special  provision  is  made  for  students  who  have  taken  their 
pro  essional  training  in  other  institutions  of  higher  learning,  espe- 
cially the  State  Teachers'  College  of  Colorado,  or  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Colorado,  and  who  desire  the  technical 
train.ng  necessary  to  fit  themselves  as  teachers  of  Agriculture  Me- 
chanic Arts,  or  Household  Arts. 

Senior  Standing.-At  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  senior  class,  before  he  will  be  considered  a  candidate  for 
graduation,  must  show  the  faculty  in  what  way  it  will  be  possible  for 
mm  to  make  the  required  credits. 

If,  at  the  time  of  the  mid-semester  report  of  the  second  semester 
a  candidate  for  graduation  shall  have  more  than  the  regular  number  of 
hours  yet  to  do,  he  shall  no  longer  be  considered  eligible  for  gradua- 

Advanced  Standing.— Students  entering  the  Agricultural  College 
from  other  institutions,  of  higher  learning,  that  require  fifteen  units 
for  admission,  will  be  given  standing  according  to  the  following  rules: 

1.  If  such  appplicant  has  pursued  a  regular  course  of  study  at 
the  former  institution  and  completed  the  work  taken,  he  will  be  given 
standing  with  the  same  class  at  this  institution,  and  be  required  to 
complete  work  here  at  the  rate  of  twenty  credits  for  each  semester's 
work  yet  to  be  done,  but  no  student  will  be  recommended  for  a  degree 
who  does  not  present  credits  for  all  the  required  work  leading  to  such 
degree. 

2.  Students,  coming  from  other  institutions,  who  have  not  pur- 
sued a  regular  course  of  study  at  such  institutions  or  who  have  not 
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satisfactorily  completed  the  work  so  far  taken,  will  be  given  credit 
hour  for  hour  for  the  work,  completed  and  presented,  in  so  far  as  that 
work  applies  to  the  course  of  study  desired. 

Graduate  Work.— Opportunities  for  graduate  work  are  offered  in 
the  following  lines  of  scientific  research:  hydraulics— (including  irri- 
gation and  drainage  engineering)— chemistry,  bacteriology,  mycology, 
entomology,  plant  breeding,  and  high  altitude  agriculture.  Students 
having  a  bachelor's  degree  may  become  candidates. 

One  major  and  two  minor  lines  of  study  are  required.  The  major 
line  of  work  is  so  planned  as  to  articulate  with  investigations  being 
carried  on  by  the  Experiment  Station. 

This  work  is  offered  in  the  nature  of  a  scholarship,  thq  value  of 
which  is  dependent  on  the  time  given  as  laboratory  assistant. 

Students  may  matriculate  at  any  time,  preferably  in  May  or  June, 
for  most  lines  of  work. 

Full  information  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Scholarships.— Two  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  each 
accredited  high  school  of  the  state,  one  to  a  boy,  the  other  to  a  girl. 
The  scholarship  is  good  for  four  years  from  date  of  award.  It  is  not 
transferable  and  cannot  be  extended  except  by  special  vote  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Besides  the 
honor  it  confers,  it  has  the  cash  value  of  $40,  payable  $10  annually, 
in  the  remission  of  fees.  The  award  is  made  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Principal  of  the  High  School  and  the  City  or  District  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Registration.— Tuesday,  September  7,  and  Wednesday,  September 
8,    1915,  are  devoted  to  examination  and  registration.     New  students 
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"™  be  me1  al  the  trains  by  committees  or  young  men  and  women  iron, 

the  young  Aim's  and  Foung  Women's  Christian  Associations  who  will 
take  them  to  the  college  at  once  for  registration,  and  will  assist  them 
to  Bnd  good  homes  and  open  for  them  the  doors  of  college  life  stu- 
dents who  fail  to  register  c  the  dates  set  for  registration  will  he 
charged  an  additional  registration  fee  of  $2.00. 

Classes  in  Elective  Subjects.— No  class  in  an  elective  subject  will 
he  formed   for  less  than   four  students. 

Assembly.— All  students  assemble  twice  a  week,  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  at  9:50,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  main  building,  for  chapel 
exercises.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  seats  are  assigned.  Attendance 
is  required. 

Tuition  and  Fees.— Tuition  in  all  the  regular  classes  of  the  col- 
lege is  free,  but  fees  are  charged  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  of 
each  veterinary  student  whose  home  is  not  in  Colorado,  a  non-resi- 
dent fee  of  $25.00  is  charged. 

Entrance  Fee.— An  entrance  fee  of  $5.00  is  required  of  every  stu- 
dent, $2.00  of  which  is  the  library  fee,  and  $3.00  of  which  will  be  paid 
by  the  Registrar  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Athletic  Association  upon  the 
written  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  that  the  sudent 
has  signed   the  constitution. 

Laboratory  fees  are  charged  in  certain  courses  to  help  defray  the 
cost  of  materials  used.  These  fees  are  stated  in  connection  with  the 
description  of  the  different  courses. 

By  unanimous  vote,  the  Associated  Students  passed  a  resolution 
that  $o.00  be  collected,  in  addition  to  the  regular  registration  fee 
from  each  student;  $1.00  to  pay  the  annual  subscription  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Collegian,  and  $4.00  to  pay  for  a  season  ticket  to  all  athletic 
events  except  the  annual  athletic  smoker. 

Graduation  Fee.— By  a  resolution  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, passed  in  June,   1912,  each  student  who  has  been  recommended 
to  the  Board  to  receive  a  degree,  must,  before  the  degree  is  conferred 
pay  a  graduation  fee  of  $5.00,  or  if  the  degree  is  conferred  in  absentia, 
$10.00. 

Estimate  of  Expenses.— A  conservative  estimate  of  the  necessary 
expenses  of  a  student  for  a  year  in  the  institution  is  as  follows. 

*oard     $135.00 

*oom    60.00 

Books   and    Fees 4f)  00 

Incidentals,   including-  uniform   for   men.   and   gymna- 
sium   suit    for   girls ' 90  00 

$325.00 


About  one-fifth  of  the  students  earn   one-third    of  th 


eir  expenses. 
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Homes  for  Women  Students.— Desirable  room  and  board  for  the 
young  women  who  attend  the  college,  are  secured  from  among  the 
best  homes  in  Port  Collins.  They  are  all  under  the  supervision  and 
regulation  of  Dean  Virginia  Corbett,  who  is  the  adviser  of  college 
women  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  home  life.  Only  women  stu- 
dents are  received  in  these  homes  reserved  for  the  college  girls,  and 
reasonable  regulations  which  will  insure  proper  home  environment 
for  students  are  insisted  upon. 

Boarding  Clubs. — A  number  of  boarding  clubs  for  men  have  been 
organized  and  are  managed  by  the  students.  In  these  clubs,  board 
may  be  obtained  for  from  $13.00  to  $15.00  a  month.  Well  furnished 
rooms,  lighted,  heated,  and  cared  for,  may  be  had  at  $1.25  per  week. 
The  San  Juan  Club.— The  San  Juan  Club  is  an  incorporated  board- 
ing club,  for  male  college  students.  Membership  is  secured  by  appli- 
cation to  the  president  or  steward.  On  payment  of  $1.00,  together  with 
a  reserve  deposit  of  $5.00,  board  is  obtained  at  the  rate  of  $14.00  a 
month,  payable  in  advance.  The  San  Juan  Club  w:s  organized  in  189  2, 
and  wias  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Colorado  in  1903. 

Private  Board. — Students  can  secure  lodging  and  board  in  excel- 
lent private  families  at  from  $20.00  to  $30.00  per  month.  The  college 
authorities  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  announce  that  many  of  the  best 
homes  in  Fort  Collins  are  thus  opened  to  students  at  reasonable  rates. 
No  one  can  estimate  the  influence  of  home  life  afforded  the  young  stu- 
dent who  is  away  from  home  for  the  first  time. 

To  those  who  desire  to  board  themselves,  ample  and  reasonable 
opportunities  are  afforded. 

The  Osgood  Fund. — Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  John  C. 
Osgood,  a  loan  has  been  provided  for  worthy  students  in  the  Division 
of  Agriculture.  The  fund  is  administered  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  President  of  the  College,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Agriculture,  and  is  doing 
noble  service  in  aiding  needy  students. 

College  Day. — A  day  is  set  aside  each  year  when  all  students  of 
the  college  may  take  a  "day  off,"  and  go  for  a  good  time  into  the 
country.  In  May,  1913,  a  special  train  was  chartered  and  the  whole 
college  family  was  taken  up  into  the  mountains  for  an  all-day  picnic. 
For  the  year  1915-16,  College  Day  will  be  celebrated  on  May  12.  The 
students  and  faculty,  alike,  look  forward  to  this  time  with  great  ex- 
pectation. 

Student  Labor. — Tbe  college  is  an  employer  of  student  labor  to  a 
limited  extent.  It  is  the  policy  of  those  in  charge  of  the  different  forms 
of  college  work,  to  favor  students  whenever  service  is  needed.  The 
best  qualified  and  most  willing  have  the  preference,  if  more  service  is 
offered  than  required. 

Conduct. — "The  college  authorities  assume  that  the  students  are 
manly  men  and   womanly  women   and   that  they   come  here   earnestly 
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desirous  of  preparing  themselves  for  useful  and  honorable  careers  in 
h1"-  nit'  ;,il"  of  the  faculty  is  to  lead  students  to  cultivate  habits  of 
Bteady  application,  self-control,  a  high  sense  of  honor,  truthfulness  and 
an  interest  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  mora]  atmosphere  of  the 
Institution.  By  common  consent,  students  do  not  smoke  on  the  campus 
rhose  who  are  not  disposed  to  support  heartily  a  sentiment  of  this 
kind  should  not  apply  for  admission." 

Hazing.— Extracts  from  the  Session  Laws  of  Colorado,  of  1907, 
page  337: 

"It  shall  he  unlawful  for  any  person  to  engage  in  any  of  these 
(those)  practices  commonly  called  'hazing,'  or  in  any  acts  of  tortur- 
ing, tormenting,  or  in  any  way  maltreating  a  fellow  inmate,  employee, 
or  student. 

"Any  person  found  guilty  of  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
hist  section  of  this  act  shall  he  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall  upon  conviction  he  fined  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than 
fifty  dollars. 

"Any  officer,  teacher,  or  student  connected  with  any  of  the  state 
institutions  of  this  state  who  shall  he  found  guiltv  of  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall,  if  a  teacher  or  employee,  be  dismissed  from 
the  further  service  of  such  state  institution,  and,  if  a  student,  his  con- 
viction shall  work  expulsion  from  the  state  institution  he  may  be  at- 
tending, in  perpetuum. 

"Any  complaint  of  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  com- 
ing to  the  faculty,  board  of  control,  regents,  trustees,  or  officers  of  any 
state  institution  of  this  state  shall  immediately  be  inquired  into  by 
them,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  expel  students  who  may  be  proven 
to  have  been  engaged  in  'hazing,'  tormenting,  torturing  or  maltreat- 
ing their  fellow  student,  notwithstanding  no  conviction  may  have  been 
had  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  same  offense." 

Resolutions  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture.— "Resolved,  That  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  in  full  symppathy  with  the  state  statute 
on  hazing,  and  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  and  other  institutions  under  its  control,  this  law  shall  be 
rigidly  enforced." 
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Division  of  Agriculture 

The  instruction  in  Agriculture  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  two 
classes  of  students,  those  who  desire  to  take  up  some  kind  of  farming 
as  a  business,  and  those  who  desire  to  become  agricultural  experts, 
teachers  or  investigators. 

Agricultural  Hall,  the  Zoology  building,  Farm  Mechanics  Labora- 
tory and  Machine  House,  Horticultural  Hall,  the  Live  Stock  Pavilion, 
and  the  new  Soils  Laboratory,  provide  splendid  classroom  and  labora- 
tory facilities. 

The  college  herds  and  the  Government  Horse  Breeding  Plant  pro- 
vide unusual  opportunity  for  live  stock  study.  The  college  farm  and 
the  Colorado  Experiment  Station  provide  facilities  for  special  study 
along  the  lines  of  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  entomology,  forestry, 
and  horticulture. 

Of  special  importance  to  all  classes  of  students  in  agriculture  is 
the  insect  collection  in  the  museum,  which  numbers  7  5,000  specimens, 
affording  unusual  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  pests  which  prey 
with  such  disastrous  results  on  the  farm,  orchard,  and  garden. 

Agriculture  in  Colorado  as  well  as  in  all  the  arid  states  rests  on 
irrigation.  Hence,  in  this  region  it  becomes  a  highly  specialized 
science.  In  addition  to  the  knowledge  required  of  the  average  farmer 
in  the  humid  states,  the  farmer,  orchardist,  or  gardener,  in  the  arid 
West,  must  understand  the  use  of  water  for  the  production  of  crops — 
when  to  apply  it,  its  use  on  different  soils,  the  amount  required  in  the 
varying  soils, — altitudes  and  climatic  conditions  of  different  seasons. 

Furthermore,  there  are  the  proper  preparations  of  the  fields  for 
the  successful  application  of  water,  the  proper  construction  of  ditches 
and  laterals  for  its  most  economical  and  intelligent  distribution.  In 
brief,  agriculture  by  irrigation  is  in  itself  a  science  which  must  be 
mastered  in  order  to  assure  the  most  profitable  results.  Instruction 
is  given  to  include  these  special  conditions.  No  other  institution  is  so 
advantageously  situated  for  giving  instruction  in  arid,  high  altitutde 
and  irrigated  agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  college  equipment,  there  is  the  highly  cultivated 
region  by  which  it  is  surrounded — a  region  where  irrigation  has  been 
most  successfully  developed  and  most  profitably  practiced,  and  where 
all  forms  of  agriculture  abound.  Thus  to  the  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  given  in  the  college  are  added  the  opportunities  for/  obser- 
vations an  actual  experience  provided  by  the  productive  and  prosperous 
conditions  of  agriculture  that  surround  the  institution. 

Opportunities. — The  population  of  the  country  is  beginning  to 
press  upon  its  productive  capacity.  Land  values  have  risen  enor- 
mously, necessitating  higher  and  higher  production  in  order  to  pay  in- 
terest on  the  increased  valuation  and  return  a  profit.  To  meet  these 
increased  requirements,   the  farmer  must  be  better  trained,  more  in- 
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Lelll*ent  than  ever  before,  or  be  reduced  to  a  hopeless  •'drudge  "  In  ad- 
dition to  the  opportunities  offered  for  trained  men,  as  farm  owners 
M  operators,  there  are  constant  requests  for  properly  fitted  men  as 
farm  managers,  consulting  experts,  teachers,  and  investigators  The 
college  has  been  unable  to  fill  the  numerous  requests  which  it  has 
received  for  such  trained  men. 

To  meet  the  varied  and  special  agricultural  conditions  of  the  state 
election  is  offered  in  five  courses,  Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry  En- 
tomology, Forestry,  and  Horticulture.  The  first  two  years  of  ihese 
courses  are  identical.  Specialization  in  the  respective  courses  begins 
in  the  junior  year. 


DIVISION  OF  AGRICULTURE 
COURSE   OF    STUDY   FOR   FIRST  TWO   YE1RS 

The   number   before  a  subject   refers   to   its   description,   the 

refers  to  credits 

FRESHMAIV   YEAR 
First    Semester 


number  after   it 


51, 

101. 
311. 
318. 
5  ."i  i' . 
553. 
603 


1. 
151. 
152. 
313. 

352. 
359. 
655. 
65  f. 


Stock    Judging-     

Botany    

English     

Literature    

Algebra    2 

Trigonometry     2.5 

or   606.      Shop    (Bench    or 

Forge)     3 

Drill    1 


2 

12. 

5 

102. 

3 

201. 

2 

202. 

5 

312. 

5 

319. 

351. 

SOPHOMORE 
First   Semester 

Crop  Production    3 

Chemistry    3 

Chemistry   Laboratory    2 

Argumentation     2 

Zoo^gy     3 

Zoology   Laboratory    2 

Physics    3 

Physics  Laboratory 2 

Drill     , '  \ 


Second   Semester 

Rural  Architecture    3 

Agricultural   Botany    2 

Surveying     3 

Field   Work    ■? 

English    o 

Literature     2 

Physiology    3 

606  or  603.    Shop  (Forge  or  Bench  )  .  3 
Drill    j 

YEAR 

Second   Semester 

Soils    3 

Stock  Judging 2 

Chemistry    3 

Chemistry  Laboratory 2 

Argumentation     3 

Plant  Propogation    2 

Physics     3 

Physics  Laboratory   2 


2. 
52. 
153. 
154. 
314. 
451. 
657. 
658. 


Drill 


Source   of   Irrigation    Waters 
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the  course  in  agronomy 

The  most  pronounced  industrial  development  taking  place  in  Colo- 
rado today  is  in  agriculture.  This  development  calls  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  management  of  lands,  the  mainten- 
ence  of  the  productive  capacity  of  soils,  and  the  relation  of  cropping 
systems  to  a  permanent,   profitable  production. 

The  course  in  Agronomy  is  intended  to  fit  young  men  to  meet  the 
problems  presented  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  growth  of  crops  and 
management  of  lands. 

The  great  diversity  of  soils,  altitude,  and  climate  gives  rise  to  a 
variety  of  crops  and  crop  growing  conditions  rarely  equaled.  Thus, 
there  is  afforded  an  opportunity  for  studying  crop  production  and  im- 
provement, soil  and  farm  management  under  irrigated  and  dry  farm- 
ing conditions,  from  a  moderate  altitude  to  one  so  high  that  vegetation 
ceases  to  grow. 

The  modern  farm  requires  the  use  of  a  large  amount  of  compli- 
cated machinery.  Mechanical  power  of  one  kind  or  another  is  rapidly 
replacing  hand  labor  upon  many  farms.  Many  of  the  problems  of  farm 
labor  are  being  solved  by  the  adaptation  of  machines  and  motors  to 
the  work  on  the  farm. 

To  meet  this  demand,  instruction  is  given  in  Farm  Machinery, 
Farm  Motors,  Rural  Architecture,  and  Farm  Equipment.  Through 
these  courses,  the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the  latest  farm 
machinery,  farm  implements,  and  various  types  of  power  adapted  to 
farm  use.  In  the  study  of  Rural  Architecture,  he  becomes;  acquainted 
with  the  buildings  of  the  farm,  the  material  available  for  building 
purposes,  rural  sanitation  and  the  essential  points  to  be  considered 
in  the  use  of  the  material  available  for  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ings and  equipment  of  the  rural  home.  ,  , 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  farm  machinery,  farm  engines,  and 
equipment,  are  rather  liberal  in  the  loan  and  donation  of  up-to-date 
machines,  engines,  and  equipment  for  instructional  purposes.  The  de- 
partment now  has  on  hand,  upward  of  $15,000  worth  of  such  imple- 
ments. 

The  demand  for  young  men  properly  trained  along  these  lines  is 
greater  than  the  supply  both  in   practical  and   scientific  work. 

While  students  taking  work  in  this  department  may  choose  their 
electives  from  any  of  the  subjects  for  which  they  are  qualified,  the 
following  subjects  are  recommended  as  desirable  electives:  53  Feeds 
and  Feeding,  7  0  Animal  Nutrition,  10  6  Systematic  Botany,  10  and  11 
Soil  Fertility,  0  Agronomy  Seminar,  Entomology,  and  5  5  Breeds  of 
Live  Stock. 


\('.K().\o.\l  \ 
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L3. 
in::. 
L55. 
156. 
162. 


6. 

10  7. 
301. 
354. 
361. 


.11  M()l{    FEAR 
First    Semester 

Crops   Laboratory   ::  | 

Farm  Machinery   3  i  | 

riant    Anatomy    2  mi 

Organic  Chemistry   3  157, 

Organic  Laboratory   2  158. 

Geology    2  21l] 

Electives    3 

Drill .  .  .1 

SENIOR    YEAR 
First   Semester 

Advanced   Farm   Crops 3  7. 

Economic   Fungi    3  § 

Economics     2  303 

Embryology    1  7g9 

Genetics 1 

Electives     s 


Second    Semester 

Soils  Laboral ory   .2 

Farm   Motors    3 

Plant  Physiology 3 

Organic  Chemistry 3 

Organic  Laboratory 2 

Irrigation     Engineering 3 

Electives    3 

Drill    '.'.'.'.'.  1 

Second   Semester 

Farm  Management   3 

Plant   Breeding    3 

Irrigation    Law 2 

Bacteriology 2 

Electives    7 


Agricultural    Hall 
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THE  COURSE  IN  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

Live  stock  production  and  allied  industries  require  a  considerable 
degree  of  expert  knowledge.  The  Animal  Husbandry  course  aims  to 
give  a  broad  education  in  general  agriculture,  and  to  train  for  the 
work  of  a  live  stock  specialist. 

The  equipment  in  live  stock  at  the  college  ranks  with  that  of  the 
best  institutions  in  the  middle  west;  and  the  freedom  of  electives  al- 
lowed in  the  course  permits  a  student  to  train  for  any  special  line  of 
work  open  to  live  stock  experts. 

The  graduate  from  this  course  has  several  lines  of  work  open  to 
him,  among  which  are  the  management  of  live  stock  farms  and  ranches; 
agricultural  journalism;  teaching  in  agricultural  colleges  and  high 
schools;  investigational  work  in  experiment  stations;  position  as  sales- 
men for  live  stock  houses,  and  for  live  stock  supply  manufacturers: 
scientific  assistant  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and,  above  all, 
he  is  fitted  to  intelligently  breed  live  stock  upon  his  own  farm,  if  he  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  possess  one. 

The  demand  for  strong  men  in  these  lines  of  work  is  insistent. 
The  college  has  placed  all  its  trained  live  stock  men  without  difficulty 
and  the  demand  is  increasing. 

Although  the  student  is  given  free  choice  in  the  matter  of  elec- 
tives, the  following  are  suggested  as  being  particularly  suited  to  this 
course:  Junior  year,  first  semester,  3  Crops  Laboratory,  6  Advanced 
Crops,  74  Animal  Husbandry  Seminar,  7  6  Advanced  Stock  Judging; 
second  semester,  64  Swine  Husbandry,  65  Pedigree  Work,  75  Animal 
Husbandry  Seminar,  781  Shoeing  and  Soundness,  4  Soils  Laboratory, 
5  Forage  Crops;  senior  year,  first  semester,  62  Judging  Breed  Types, 
63  Sheep  Raising,  7  4  Animal  Husbandry  Seminar,  73  Experimental 
Methods,  107  Economic  Fungi,  3  53  Elementary  Entomology,  57  Meats, 
59  Inspection  of  Dairies;  second  semester,  6  2  Judging  Breed  Types  of 
Horses  and  Cattle,  68  Live  Stock  Practicums,  70  Animal  Nutrition,  71 
Poultry  Husbandry,  72  Creamery  Work,  161  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
10   Soil  Fertility,   11   Soil  Fertility  Laboratory. 


1»nrt   of  the   College   Herd 
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er   after 


.11    MO  It    VEAH 


'ir.st  Semester 


13.      Farm  Machinery    S 

53.      Feeds   and   Feeding- 3 

55.     Breeds   of  Farm   Animals...  3 
60.     The  Horse   2 

155.  Organic  Chemistry 3 

156.  Organic  Laboratory    2 

Eleetives    3 

Drill     1 


Second   Semester 


Farm   Motors    

Beef  Production    .  .  . 
Dairy   Manufactures 


157.  Organic    Chemistry    3 

158.  Organic  Laboratory 2 

211.      Irrigation    Engineering 3 

Eleetives    3 

Drill     j 


SENIOR    YEAR 


58. 

First    Semest 

Milk   Production 
Sheep   Raising    .  . 

er 

.  .  .2 

63. 

.  .  .2 

61. 

303. 
769. 

301. 

Economics     

.  .2 

3  54. 

Embryology 

.    1 

361. 

Genetics     

.     1 

7  93. 

Diseases   of   Live 
Eleetives    

Stock. . 

.  .  .  3 
...7 

Second   Semester 

Farm  Management 3 

Animal   Breeding    3 

Irrigation  Law 2 

Bacteriology    2 

Eleetives    7 
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the  course  in  entomology 

The  aim  of  the  course  in  Entomology  is  to  prepare  men  for  posi- 
tions in  the  Government  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  in  the  various 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  of  the  country,  and  for 
similar  positions  in  foreign  countries.  The  course  also  specially  pre- 
pares young  men  to  act  as  county  horticultural  inspectors,  and  it  is  a 
great  help  to  those  who  wish  to  become  managers  of  orchards  and 
ranches. 

A  number  of  such  positions  are  already  being  held  by  our  gradu- 
ates that  have  specialized  in  entomology,  and  the  demand  for  well 
qualified  young  men  in  this  line  of  work  much  exceeds  the  supply.  The 
better  positions  call  for  men  with  a  broad  scholarship  as  a  basis  for 
their  work. 

Some  Latin,  and  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French 
are  a  great  help  to  anyone  pursuing  this  course. 

During  the  junior  year  the  required  work  of  this  course  runs 
parallel  with   the  course  in  horticulture. 

While  the  students  are  given  full  choice  of  the  matter  of  electives, 
the  following  are  recommended  from  among  those  offered: — Junior 
year,  first  semester,  103  Plant  Anatomy,  3  Crops  Laboratory,  108  Ele- 
ments of  Forestry;  second  semester,  4  Soils  Laboratory,  61  Animal 
Breeding;  senior  year,  first  semester,  Modern  Language,  301  Eco- 
nomics, ^10  Photography,  454  Pomology,  4  55  Pomology  Laboratory, 
7  94  Veterinary  Elements;  second  semester,  Modern  Language,  8  Plant 
Breeding,  7  Farm  Management,  161  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  ENTOMOLOGY 

For   freshman  and  sophomore   years   of   course,   see   page    39 

The   number  before  a  subject  refers   to   its   description,  the   number  after   it 

refers  to  credits 

JUNIOR   YEAR 
First   Semester  Second    Semester 

13.      Farm    Machinery    3  8.  Plant  Breeding    3 

155.  Organic  Chemistry    3  14.  Farm  Motors    3 

156.  Organic  Laboratory 2  104.  Plant   Physiology    3 

162.     Geology    2  157.  Organic  Chemistry 3 

3'53.      Entomology    5  158.  Organic  Laboratory 2 

Electives    4  Electives    4 

Drill     1  Drill   1 

SENIOR  YEAR 
First   Semester                                                             Second   Semester 

1 07.      Economic  Fungi    3  303.  Irrigation    Law    2 

354.      Embryology     1  355.  Forest  Insects    1 

356.      Entomology    5  357.  Entomology    5 

Electives    9  Electives    10 


Forestry  4c 

llli:  COURSE  IN   FORESTRY 

The  course  in  Forestry  is  primarily  a  technical  course,  and  aims 
to  leach  the  underlying  principles  of  the  subject  together  with  enough 
practical  work   to  show  the  application  of  these  principles. 

It  is  a.  four  year  course.  The  technical  work  in  forestry  begins 
with  the  first  semester  of  the  junior  year  and  takes  the  larger  part  of 
the  time  during  the  remainder  of  the  course. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  the  course,  field  work  occupies'~con- 
siderable  portions  of  the  time  devoted  to  forestry. 

Although  forestry  as  a  profession  is  comparatively  new  in  this 
country,  still  the  demand  for  men  of  technical  training  in  the  subject 
is  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

While  the  students  are  permitted  to  make  their  own  choice  of 
electives,  the  following  list  is  suggested  as  offering  studies  specially 
suitable  for  the  course:  Junior  year,  first  semester,  103  Plant  Anatomy, 
210  Photography,  307  Industrial  History;  second  semester,  355  Forest 
Insects,  4  Soils  Laboratory;  senior  year,  first  semester,  301  Eco- 
nomics, 315  Practical  English,  5  5  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals,  10  5  Ex- 
perimental Plant  Physiology,  12  6  Timber  Preservation;  second  sem- 
ester, 106  Systematic  Botany,  214  Meteorology,  6  Plant  Breeding,  108 
Ecology  of  Plants. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY  IN  FORESTRY 

For   freshman  and  sophomore  years   of   course,   see   page   39 

The   number   before  a   subject   refers   to   its   description,   the   number  after   it 

refers  to  credits 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

First   Semester  Second   Semester 

115.  Elements    of    Forestry 2  104.      Plant   Physiology    3 

116.  Dendrology    3  117.      Dendrology 3 

155.  Organic  Chemistry 3  118.      Silviculture    3 

156.  Organic  Laboratory   2  157.     Organic  Chemistry 3 

353.      Entomology    3  158.      Organic  Laboratory 2 

Electives    3  Electives .4 

Drill    1  Drill    \'ml 

SENIOR   YEAR 

First   Semester  Second   Semester 

107.      Economic  Fungi    3  S.      Plant   Breeding 3 

121.      Forest  Mensuration 3  119.     Wood    Technology    1 

162.     Geology    2  120.      Wood    Technology   Lab 2 

Electives    9  124.      Forestry  Policy 2 

125.      Forest  Management    3 

Electives    9 
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COURSE  IN  HORTICULTURE 

The  horticulture  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  states,  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  dry  atmosphere,  high  altitude,  and 
the  artificial  use  of  water  make  many  of  the  practices,  if  not  the  prin- 
ciples, of  horticulture  here  different  from  those  of  the  humid  sections. 
The  many  natural  advantages  for  a  high  development  of  horticulture 
in  these  sections  have  brought  this  industry  rapidly  to  the  front. 
Colorado  fruit  is  already  noted,  in  all  the  high  class  markets,  for  its 
rich  color,  perfect  form,  and  fine  quality,  as  well  as  for  the  amount 
of  the  product. 

Other  horticultural  crops  are  rapidly  coming  into  prominence. 
Among  these,  the  potato  industry  is  already  an  established  factor  in 
Colorado  wealth.  Cabbage,  celery,  and  melon  growing  are  coming  to 
the  front,  and  the  possibilities  for  development  in  the  line  of  vegetable 
and  strawberry  growing  in  the  high  mountain  valleys  are  attracting 
much  attention. 

These  intensive  industries  bring  many  problems  that  are  beyond 
solution  by  the  ordinary  grower.  For  this  reason  the  demand  for  men 
who  know  not  only  how  to  grow  these  plants,  but  also  know  the  under- 
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lying  principles  of  plant   growth,  their  diseases  and   remedies,   is   be- 
coming greater  year  by  year. 

The  course  in  horticulture  is  designed  to  train  men  to  meet  this 
demand.  With  this  end  In  view,  the  course  has  been  arranged  to  give 
the  student  a  maximum  of  foundation  sciences  that  he  may  he  equipped 
to  solve  the  problems  that  will  confront  him  in  the  field. 

Sufficient  time  is  not  available  during  the  course  to  give  the  stu- 
dent as  much  experience  in  the  field  as  is  desired.  It  is  therefore  recom- 
mended that  those  students,  who  have  had  but  little  experience  in  horti- 
cultural work  shall  spend  one  summer  vacation  or  its  equivalent  in 
the  field. 

While  the  student  is  given  full  choice  in  the  matter  of  electives; 
it  is  recommended  that  the  following  be  taken: — First  semester,  junior 
year,  116  Dendrology;  second  semester,  303  Irrigation  Law;  first  se- 
mester, senior  year,  356  Advanced  Entomology,  105  Experimental  Plant 
Physiology;  second  semester,  senior  year,  457  Floriculture,  459  Land- 
scape gardening,  357  Advanced  Entomology,  106  Systematic  Botany, 
108  Ecology  of  Plants. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IX  HORTICULTURE 

For   freshman   and   sophomore   years    of   course,    see   page    39 

The   number  before   a   subject   refers   to   its   description,  the   number   after   it 

refers  to  credits 

JUNIOR   YEAR 
First   Semester  Second   Semester 

103.      Plant   Anatomy    2  104.  Plant  Physiology   3 

155.  Organic  Chemistry X  157.  Organic  Chemistry    3 

156.  Organic  Laboratory 2  158.  Organic  Laboratory   2 

162.      Geology    2  211.  Irrigation    Engineering    3 

353.  Entomology    5  452.     Vegetable  Gardening 3 

Electives    4  453.      Small  Fruits 2 

Drin    1  Electives    4 

Drill     1 

SENIOR   YEAR 
First    Semester  Second    Semester 

1 07.      Economic  Fungi    3  8.      Plant   Breeding    S 

354.  Embryology    1  459.      Landscape   Gardening 2 

454.  Pomology     3  460.      Landscape  Gardening 

455.  Pomology  Laboratory 1  Laboratory    1 

457.  Floriculture    2  461.      Forcing  Vegetables 2 

458.  Floriculture    Laboratory 1  462.      Experimental  Horticulture. .  .3 

Electives    7  463.      Plant  Evolution  and  History 

of  Cultivated  Plants 2 

Electives    6 


48  Colorado  Agricultural  College: 

Division  of  General  Science  and 
Home  Economics 

Two  general  lines  of  work  are  open  to  women:  one  offering,  in 
addition  to  elementary  training  in  home  economics,  the  advantages  of 
advanced  study  in  mathematics,  science,  language,  literature,  eco- 
nomics and  modern  languages;  the  other  giving  opportunity  for  the 
detailed  study  of  technical  subjects  in  home  economics,  necessary  to 
women  who  intend  to  follow  some  line  of  household  activity  as  a  vo- 
cation. The  requirements  in  the  first  two  years  are  the  same  for  both 
courses  and  embrace  basic  work  in  mathematics,  science,  and  lan- 
guage. Specialization  begins  in  the  junior  year  with  a  liberal  choice 
of  electives  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Of  the  electives  allowed, 
five  credits  may  be  chosen  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  problems  of  the  home  are  fundamental  to  the  national  health, 
wealth,  and  character.  In  recognition  of  this  truth,  there  is  given  to 
every  girl  the  opportunity  to  receive  training  that  shall  enable  her  to 
more  intelligently  administer  the  affairs  of  the  house.  Aside  from  its 
utilitarian  value,  such  training  affords  a  means  of  liberal  culture  and 
brings  emphasis  to  the  importance  of  the  home  as  a  social  unit. 

The  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the  rural  schools,  and  into 
the  high  schools,  opens  up  a  new  field  for  science  teachers.  The  de- 
mand for  efficient  teachers  of  home  economics  is  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  graduates  in  this  line  of  work  are  sought  after  as  dieti- 
tians, lecturers  in  college  extension  work,  managers  of  tea-rooms,  and 
demonstrators  in  college  or  club  work. 
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COl  RSE  OP   si,  m     pon    FIRST  TWO    FEARS 

""'   nUmb6r   bef°re  ;'   s,,h-i("-'    refers   to   i,s  descr the    number  after    11 

refers  to  credits 

FRESH  MAIN    FEAR 
First   Semester 


Second    Semester 


811.      Englis 
818.      Literal 


*  312.      English    : 

2  :!l!»-      Literature     

:::::;  'Mn;,^im,,,taml  -<"-•      Domestic     Architecture    and 


Sanitation 
412.     Sewing   I 


l  Couse   Furnishing  .  . 
405.      Foods    I    **.  .  . 
"•'-      M^them^icS)       or       351-403  554.      Mathematics,    or    10UA' 

I  hysiology   and    Personal 

Hygiene*    5 

651,      Household  Physics ? 


652.      Household   Physics  Labora-  tory 


Botany*    

53.      Household  Physics 
654.     Household  Physics  Labora- 


5 


tory    _, 

J  Gymnasium i 

Gymnasium     1  


SOPHOMORE    YEAR 
First   Semester 


Second   Semester 


151.      Chemistry    3  153-      Chemist         


152.      Chemistry   Laboratory 


154.      Chemistry  Laborato 


406.      Foods  II  3  310>      Engl.sh  mstory 


313.      Argumentatio 


ry 2 

3 


314.      Argumentation    3 


352,360.        Zoology   or 5  407.      Foods  III 

555.      Differential  Calculus 5  413.      Sewing    II        

501-5.      Modern  Languages 5  502-6.      Modern  Languai' 


Gymnasium 


-es 5 


1  Gymnasium 1 

botnnvtlTntS  16leCtinS"    H°me    Economics   are   advised    to   select   courses    in 
botany,    physiology,   and    personal    hygiene 

.,e:;"i::::^me  Economics  ^^  «<*  p«— «*■  domestic 

t  All  students  registered  for  courses  in  foods  must  wear  as  laboratory 
uniform  white  tailored  waist  of  cotton  or  linen  and  white  apron  of  design 
executed  by  the  department.  Upon  request,  detailed  information  will  be 
sent,  regarding  the  type  of  apron,  hand  towel,  and  holder  required.  Lockers 
arc  available.  The  deposit  of  one  dollar  for  locker  key  is  refunded  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  upon  the  return  of  the  kev. 


5o    "Education  for  Efficiency  in  Community  Service" 

COURSE  IN  GENERAL  SCIENCE 

The  course  in  General  Science  offers  unusual  opportunities  to 
young  women  who  seek,  in  addition  to  the  fundamentals  of  home  eco- 
nomics, the  advantages  afforded  by  the  well-equipped  laboratories  pro- 
vided for  the  technical  courses  of  the  institution. 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years,  advanced  study  in  any  science 
may  be  selected,  and  additional  work  in  language,  history,  literature, 
economics,  or  other  subjects  may  be  chosen. 

COURSE   OF    STUDY   IN   GENERAL    SCIENCE 

For  freshman   and  sophomore  years   of   course,    see   page    49 
The  number  before   a  subject  refers   to   its  description,  the   number  after   it 

refers  to  credits 


302 

307 
308 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

First   Semester  Second   Semester 

Sociology 5              309.  Advanced  History    .  . 

Industrial   History 3               321.  American  Literature 


Advanced  History    2  325.      Psychology 


503-511.      Foreign  Language    5  504-512.      Foreign  Language    5 

S  Electives    4 


Electives    a 

Gymnasium 1 


Gymnasium 


210. 


SENIOR    YEAR 
First   Semester  Second   Semester 

Photography     1  323.     Literature    5 

301.     Economics 2  459.     Landscape  Gardening   2 

315.     Practical  English   1  Thesis • 

322.     Literature    5  Electives    ™ 

Thesis    2 

Electives   10 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  offers  courses  of  instruction 
touching  upon  all  phases  of  home  life.  The  uniform  requirement  for 
all  students  in  the  first  two  years  gives  a  general  survey  of  the  home 
training  work.  Opportunity  is  given  for  election  along  Domestic 
Science  or  Domestic  Art  lines  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  This 
enables  the  student  to  do  more  intensive  work  in  the  direction  of  her 
special  interest.     Each  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
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Colorado  Agricultural  College 


Division  of  Mechanic  Arts 

In  Mechanic  Arts,  the  college  offers  standard  four  year  courses  in 
Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering,  in  Electrical  Engineering,  and  in 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  studies  for  the  first  two  years  are  the  same  for  all  engineer- 
ing courses.  Specialization  begins  with  the  junior  year,  and  in  the 
junior  and  senior  years  considerable  freedom  in  the  choice  of  studies 
is  allowed.  A  strong  faculty,  splendid  buildings,  excellent  equipment, 
and  library  facilities  combine  to  make  the  engineering  courses  espe- 
cially thorough.  The  regular  college  work  is  supplemented  with  a 
great  deal  of  practical  outside  experience.  The  summer  field  camp  for 
Civil  and  Irrigation  engineers,  and  inspection  trips  for  the  senior  Elec- 
trical and  Mechanical  engineers,  give  a  good  knowledge  of  the  practical 
needs  of  the  profession. 

Students  in  the  Division  of  Mechanic  Arts  do  most  of  the  engineer- 
ing work  around  the  college.  All  of  the  electric  wiring,  installation 
of  motors  and  transformers,  electrical  and  much  of  the  mechanical 
repair  work,  the  designing  and  building  of  experimental  apparatus  is 
done  by  the  students  of  this  division. 


The    Froslimnii    Tnk< 
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The  ureal  natural  resource's  of  Colorado  have  been  developed  only 
sufficiently  to  show  the  possibilities  of  industrial  development.  This 
industrial  development  calls  for  an  increasing  number  of  well  trained 
HUM..  The  building  of  railroads  and  trolley  lines,  of  dams,  canals  and 
reservoirs,  of  hydro-electric  plants  and  transmission  lines,  of  factories 
and  reduction  plants,  all  offer  opportunities  for  the  young  engineer; 
while  the  operation  of  these  industrial  enterprises  opens  up  ever  in- 
creasing   opportunities   for    the   technical   graduate. 

MECHANIC  ARTS 

CO!  RSE   OF   STUDY  FOR     FIRST     TWO      YEARS 

The    number   before   a    subject   refers   to   its   description,   the   number   after    it 

refers  to  credits 


FRESHMAN   YEAR 


311 
318 


601 
602 
603 

604, 


First   Semester 

.      English     3 

Literature    2 

College  Algebra 2.5 

Trigonometry    2.5 

Carpentry    and    Joinery 1 

Mechanical    Drawing 4 

or  606.      Shop    (Bench    or 

Forge)     3 

Shop    (Lathe)    2 

Drill     1 


Second   Semester 


201. 
202. 
312. 
319. 
554. 
605. 


Surveying    3 


Field    Work     

English     

Literature    

Analytic  Geometry   .  .  . 
Mechanical    Drawing.. 
606  or  603.      Shop    (Forge   or 
Bench)    


Drill    1 


SOPHOMORE    YEAR 


First   Semester 

151.  Chemistry    3 

152.  Chemistry    Laboratory 2 

5  55.     Differential  Calculus 5 

607.     Descriptive  Geometry 5 

655.  Physics    3 

656.  Physics  Laboratory    2 

Drill    1 


(Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineei 


Second    Semester 

153.  Chemistry    3 

154.  Chemical  Laboratory    2 

306.      U.    S.    Constitution 2 

556.      Integral  Calculus    5 

657.  Physics     3 

658.  Physics   Laboratory    2 

659.  Applied    Mechanics 3 

Drill     1 

sophomores   takes   207   Field  Camp  No.    1.) 


W 


Electrical  Engineering:  Ruilriinp: 
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COURSES  IN  CIVIL)  AND  IRRIGATION  ENGINEERING 

Successful  agriculture  in  Colorado  is  based  upon  the  science  of 
irrigation,  and  existing  conditions  in  this  state  call  for  knowledge  along 
these  lines. 

As  training  in  this  line  is  closely  associated  with  the  other  pur- 
poses of  the  land  grant  colleges,  Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering  has 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  college  for  twenty  years.  It  was 
the  first  course  of  the  kind;  given  in  any  American  college.  That  the 
training  has  proved  useful  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the  young  men 
who  have  taken  it  and  have  attained  prominent  positions  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  and  adjoining  states  and  responsible  positions  in 
the  Government  Reclamation  service. 

The  intention  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  broad  and  thorough  founda- 
tion for  engineering  in  general,  but  especially  for  irrigation  engineer- 
ing, and  therefore  special  attention  is  given  to  subjects  relating  to 
irrigation,  hydraulics,  and  their  applications.  It  is  intended  not  only 
to  give  a  student  the  proper  theoretical  foundation,  but  to  give  skill 
in  handling  instruments,  so  that  a '.  student  will  be  self-reliant  and 
capable  of  accurately  handling  instrumental  problems.  This  also  in- 
cludes instruction  in  measurement  of  streams,  rating  of  ditches,  etc. 

The  branch  of  highway  construction  has  been  taught  in  this  de- 
partment for  years  and  that,  together  with  the  surveying,  strength  of 
materials,  concrete,  bridges,  etc.,  places  the  graduates  of  this  depart- 


in   the  Irrigation   Laboratory 
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menl    where  experience  only  is  necessary   to   make  them   expert  road 
engineers. 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to  practical  problems  that  will  cul- 
tivate the  judgment  and  self-reliance,  and  will  (rain  the  student  to 
meet  exigencies  as  they  arise. 

The  splendid  new  Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering  building,  just 
constructed  and  equipped,  makes  it  possible  for  this  institution  to  offer 
students  in  this  department  advantages  for  instruction  possessed  by  no 
other  college  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  student  is  given  full  choice  in  the  matter  of  electives, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  electives  be  taken  from  the  following:  — 
Junior  year,  first  semester,  210  Photography,  1  Crops,  220  Testing 
Laboratory;  second  semester,  227  Seminar,  2  Soils;  senior  year,  first 
semester,  209  Draughting,  216  Water  Supply,  22  8  Seminar,  231  Irriga- 
tion Laboratory,  3  Crops  Laboratory;  second  semester,  222  Concrete, 
229  Seminar,  233  Graphic  Statics,  214  Heterology,  217  Drainage,  4 
Soils,   215   Canal  Management,   225   Highway  Construction. 

COURSE    OF    STUDY   IN    CIVIL    AND    IRRIGATION    ENGINEERING 

For  freshman   and  sophomore   years   of   course,    see   page    53 

The  number  before  a  subject  refers  to  its  description,  the   number  after  it 

refers  to  credits 

JUNIOR  YEAR 
First   Semester  Seeond   Semester 

203.  Surveying    3  205.      Canal  Surveying 2 

204.  Field    Work    3  206.      Field  Work    2 

207.  Field  Camp  No.  2 1  211.      Irrigation  Engineering    3 

208.  Drafting     3  212.      Hydraulics     5 

219.     Strength    of    Materials ......  5  213.     Hydraulic  Laboratory 2 

Electives    4  Electives    4 

Dri"    1  Drill     1 


SENIOR    YEAR 

First   Semester  Seeoml   Semester 

207.      Field  Camp  No.   3 1  218.      Dams    2 

223.      Engineering  Design    3  222.      Concrete     2 

224-304.      Contracts    and    Specifi-  303.      Irrigation  Law   2 

cations    1  232.      Irrigation  Laboratory 3 

221.     Trusses    and    Bridges 4  Electives    10 

251.     D.   and   A.   Current  Ma- 
chinery     3 

Electives    g 
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Colorado  Agricultural  College 


A  View   From   the   Campus 


Electrical  Engi  n  i;i;ki  ng 


:  COURSE   IN    ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING 
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The  object  of  the  course  in  Electrical  Engineering  is  to  train 
young  men   tor  service  In  the  electrical   engineering   profession.     The 

course  as  now  taught  follows  the  same  general  outline  as  the  electrical 
engineering  courses  of  the  larger  technical  colleges.  The  department 
is  well  prepared  both  in  instructional  force  and  laboratory  equipmenl 
to  give  such  a  course. 

We  believe  that  a  student  learns  best  by  doing.  The  student  is 
therefore  given  an  opportunity  to  get  experience  here  which  he  usually 
does  not  get  until  after  he  leaves  college.  All  the  electrical  work  about 
the  college  is  done  by  students  of  this  department. 

While  it  is  open  for  the  student  to  make  his  own  choice  of  elec- 
tives,  it  is  recommended  that  subjects  from  the  following  list  of  elec- 
tees be  taken: — Junior  year,  first  semester,  220  Testing  Laboratory, 
60  8  Steam  Boilers;  second  semester,  2  5  8  Electric  Lighting  and  Pho- 
tometry; senior  year,  first  semester,  25  9  Telephones  and  Telegraph, 
2  60  Telephones  and  Telegraph  Laboratory,  617  Steam  Engines,  2  66 
Electrical  Design,  2  68  Seminar;  second  semester,  271  Commercial  Elec- 
trical Engineering,  27  2  Thesis,  2  70  Hydro-Electric  Machinery,  2  73 
Thesis,  2  65  Street  Railways. 


COURSE    OF    STUDY    IN    ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING 
For   freshman   ami   sophomore  years   of   course,  see   page   53 

The   number  before  a  subject    refers   to   its   description,   the   number  after   it 

refers  to  credits 

JUNIOR   YEAR 
First   Semester  Second   Semester 

219.      Strength   of  Materials 5  212.  Hydraulics     5 

660.  Electrical  Measurements.  ,  .  .3  256.  Direct  Currents 3 

661.  Electrical  Laboratory    2  257.  Direct  Current  Laboratory ..  5 

255.      Direct  Current 2  Electives    G 

Elect ives    7  Drill    ] 

Drill     1 

SENIOR   YEAR 
First   Semester  Second   Semester 

261.  Alternating   Currents    5  263.      Alternating   Currents    2 

262.  Alternating  Current  Labora-  264.      Electrical  Laboratory 5 

tory    5  269.      Seminar l 

Electives    9               274.      Electrical  Power  Trans- 
mission    2 

Electives    9 
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THE  COURSE  IN  MECHANICAL.  ENGINEERING 

Mechanical  Engineering  relates  to  the  construction  and  use  of 
machinery,  such  as  steam  engines,  machine  tools,  etc. 

The  course  as  presented  at  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  is 
such  as  is  given  at  the  best  technical  schools  of  the  United  States.  The 
instruction  is  intended  to  be  thorough  and  the  equipment  is  of  the 
very  best,  care  being  taken  when  obtaining  apparatus  that  each  piece 
shall  be  of  the  greatest  usefulness  for  its  purpose.  Colorado  is  forging 
ahead  magnificently  along  industrial  lines,  and  with  the  development 
of  the  vast  natural  resources  within  her  borders,  new  industrial  enter- 
prises are  springing  up  everywhere,  while  the  older  ones  are  becoming 
more  firmly  established.  With  this  industrial  demand  comes  a  demand 
for  men  competent  to  solve  the  problems  connected  with  such  enter- 
prises. Young  men  from  this  college  are  in  many  of  these  establish- 
ments,  occupying  positions  of  trust  and   responsibility. 

This  course  prepares  students  for  the  profession  of  mechanical 
engineering.  It  teaches  the  general  principles  of  engineering  and 
unites  theoretical  work  and  practical  research.  Instruction  is  imparted 
by  means  of  text-books,  lectures,  illustrations,  and  experiments  in  test- 
ing materials,  machines,  and  motors. 

While  it  is  open  for  the  student  to  take  any  line  of  elective  studies 
he  desires,  yet  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  taken  from  the  follow- 
ing list: — Junior  year,  first  semester,  609  Principles  of  Mechanism,  618 
Gas  and  Oil  Engines;  second  semester,  614  Machine  Tools,  615  Machine 
design;  senior  year,  first  semester,  62  0  Machine  Design,  621  Specifica- 
tions and  Contracts,  62  5  Machine  Shop;  second  semester,  627  Railway 
Mechanical  Engineering,  62  9  Steam  Engine  Design,  63  0  Compressed  Air 
Machinery,  633  Refrigeration  and  Refrigerating  Machinery,  63  4  Hy- 
draulic  Machinery. 
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COURSE    OP    STUDY     I\    MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING 
For  freshman  and  sophomore  year*  of  course,  see   page     :: 
ttber  before  :l   subject    refers   to  its  description,  the   number  after   11 
refers  to  credits 


JUNIOR   YEAR 


219. 
608. 
611. 

till'. 
613. 


First  Semester 


Strength    of    Materials 5 

Steam    Boilers    3 

Kinematics    Drawing-    1 

Shop    (Foundry)    2 

Pattern    Making-    l 

Electives    6 

Drill     1 


Second   Semester 


212.      Hydraulics     5 

616.      Shop    (Machine)     5 

618.  Thermo-Dynamics    3 

619.  Transmission    of    Power 1 

Electives    4 

Drill     1 


SENIOR   YEAR 


61" 


622. 

624. 


First  Semester 


Steam    Engines    and    Steam 

Turbines      3 

Seminar    1 

Shop    (Machine)     3 

D.   and  A.   Current  Machin- 
ery     3 

D.   and   A.   Current  Machin- 
ery Laboratory    2 

Electives     9 


Second  Semester 


623.      Metallurgy     1 

626.      Engineering    Design    1 

628.      Heating   and    Ventilation  ...  .2 

631.  Seminar    1 

632.  Thesis     2 

635.      Mechanical    Engineering 

Laboratory    3 

Electives    9 
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Division  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

Beginning  with  the  college  year  1913-14  the  Division  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  has  offered  a  four-year  course  of  nine  months  each  year. 
It  is  considered  that  this  course,  based  on  a  fifteen  unit  require- 
ment for  matriculation,  is  in  accord  with  the  highest  standards  in 
Veterinary  education.  The  added  work  in  Animal  Husbandry  lines 
should  meet  the  demands  for  veterinarians  with  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  breeding,  dairying,  proper  rations,  adaptation  of  types 
to   market  demands,   and   individual   excellence. 

Opportunities  for  Qualified  Veterinarians. — Veterinary  Medicine, 
in  its  several  fields  of  activity,  affords  unusual  opportunities  for  young- 
men  of  character  and  professional  training: 

A. — Private  Practice — There  are  many  lucrative  fields  for  prac- 
tice awaiting  those  veterinarians  who  are  qualified  to  render  an  appre- 
ciative service. 

B. — The  United  States  Army — Veterinarians  in  the  Army  service 
have  positions  similar  to  those  of  commissioned  officers.  The  salary 
begins  with  $1,700  per  year  and  there  is  10  per  cent,  increase  for 
each  five  years  service  up  to  twenty  years.  The  position  carries  the 
same  allowance  as  second  lieutenant  of  cavalry. 

C. — The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture — In  this  con- 
nection many  veterinarians  are  employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  as  executives,  investigators  of  animal  diseases,  veterinary  in- 
spectors, livestock  agents,  and  quarantine  officers.  Salaries  range  from 
$1,400  to   $2,500  per  year. 

D. — Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations — Veterinarians 
are  employed  in  Agricultural  and  Veterinary  Colleges  as  instructors, 
and  in  Experiment  Stations  as  investigators  of  animal  diseases,  at 
salaries  ranging  from  $1,500  to  $3,500. 

E. — Municipal  Food  Inspectors — Many  veterinarians  in  addition 
to  private  practice  are  employed  as  City   Veterinarians  and   Pood  In- 
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Bpectors.  The  veterinarian  is  the  only  one  qualified  by  training  to 
supervise  all  departments  of  food  Inspection  and  his  manifold  duties, 
with  duo  diligence,  Insure  a  satisfactory  compensation. 

F, — State  Veterinarians— Here  the  salaries  range  from  $1  500  tc 
$3,000. 

(i. — Animal  Husbandry — Qualified  veterinarians  command  good 
fees  as  counselors  to  breeders  and  importers,  and  in  many  ways  as 
guardians  of  the  vast  animal  wealth  of  the  state  or  nation. 

FOUR   YEAR  COURSE  l\   VETERINARY    MEDICINE 


The  number  before  a  subject  refers  to    its   descripti* 

refers   to  credits 


Hi"    number  after    it 


'RESHMAN    FEAR 


First    Semester 

Stock   Judging'    2  52. 

Botany    3  752. 

Botany  Laboratory 2  756. 

Anatomy    Laboratory 5  759. 

Histology    Laboratory 5  772. 

English    3  312. 

Drill     1 


Second    Semester 

Stock    Judging-    2 

Anatomy  Laboratory    5 

Physiology     4 

Materia  Medica 5 

Surgical  Restraint    1 

English    3 

Drill     1 


SOPHOMORE    YEAR 


First    Semester 

Feeds   and    Feeding 3  61. 

Zoology      3  7  5  1. 

Zoology    Laboratory    2  758. 

Anatomy    Laboratory     5  761. 

Physiology     2  768. 

Materia   Medica    3  781. 

Drill     1 


Second    Semester 

Animal    Breeding    3 

Anatomy   Laboratory    5 

Physiology    2 

Pharmacy    Laboratory    2 

Bacteriology    5 

Clinic     1 

Drill     1 


JUNIOR   YEAR 
First   Semester 

Breeds    of   Farm   Animals...  3  66. 

Embryology    1  764. 

Pathology    3  765. 

Pathology    Laboratory 3  774. 

Surgery 2  775. 

Clinic     2%  783. 

Theory  and   Practice 4  787. 

Drill     1 


Seeond    Semester 

Dairy     Manufactures 3 

Parasitology      3 

Parasitology  Laboratory    ...1 

Surgery    2 

Lameness    3 

Clinic     2V2 

Theory   and    Practice 5 

Drill     1 


SENIOR    YEAR 
First    Semester 

305.      Jurisprudence    1 

762.      Therapeutics     2 

769.      Meat   Inspection    3 

776.  Surgery     2 

777.  Obstetrics     4 

778.  Surgical  Exercises   1 

784.      Clinic     2% 

788.      Theory  and  Practice 5 


109. 

763. 
771. 
779. 

785. 
789. 
790. 


Seeond    Semester 

Weeds    and    Poisonous 

Plants    2 

Therapeutics 2 

Laboratory  Diagnosis    5 

Shoeing   and   Soundness 2 

Clinic     2V2 

Theory    and     Practice 4 

Dairy  Inspection    2 
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DEPARTMENTS 


AGRONOMY 

ALVIN   KEYSER    Professor 

J.   D.   MARSHALL Assistant  Professor 

BREEZE  BOYACK    Assistant  Professor 

O.  S.  RAYNER Assistant  Professor 

E.   R.   GROSS Instructor 

The  Department  of  Agronomy  gives  instruction  in  those  subjects 
which  relate  to  the  production  of  field  corps,  to  soils  and  to  the  man- 
agement of  land.  The  great  diversity  of  Colorado  soils,  climate,  and 
elevation  gives  a  diversity  of  crops  and  crop  culture  rarely  equaled.  In 
meeting  these  diverse  conditions,  abundant  opportunity  is  offered  to 
study  the  many  phases  of  crop  production,  plant  breeding,  soir  physics, 
soil  fertility  and  farm  management. 

1. — Crop  Production — A  study  of  Colorado  field  crops;  their  seed- 
ing, culture,  harvesting,  and  adaptability  to  different  locations  with  re- 
spect to  altitude,  with  and  without  irrigation.  Required  in  the  division 
of  Agriculture,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester, 
sophomore  year.  Mr.  Marshall 

2. — Soils — Principles  of  the  origin,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology 
of  soils;  their  relation  to  crop  production.  Required  in  the  division 
of  Agriculture.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester 
sophomore  year.     Text,  "Soils,"  by  Lyon  and  Fippin.  Mr.  Marshall 

3. — Crops  Laboratory — Laboratory  study  of  Colorado  field  crops. 
Identification  and  classification.  Relation  of  parts  and  their  economic 
uses.     Seed  storing,  purity,  and  germination.     Treatment  of  economic 
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diseases.     Grading  and  judging.     Required,  six  hours  attendance   three 
credits,   Qrsi   semester,  junior  yea,-.      (Text,   "Examining  and   Grading 

(.rams,      l»V   Lyon    and    Montgomery.)  Air.  .Marshall 

-4.— Soils  Laboratory-  Physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  soils 
their  relation  to  tillage,  soil  moisture,  water  application,  and  crop 
growth.  Required,  four  hours  attendance,  two  <  redits,  second  semester 
Junior  year.     Pee,  $2.00.  Mr.  Marshall' 

5.— Forage  Crops— A  laboratory  and  classroom  study  of  the  na- 
tive and  cultivated  pasture  and  meadow  crops  of  Colorado  Their  oc- 
currence, culture,  adaptability  to  different  regions,  feeding  value  and 
uses.  Prerequisite,  Course  1.  Students  without  prerequisite  may  en- 
ter only  by  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department.  Elective,  four 
hours  attendance,   two   credits,   second   semester.  Mr.  Rayner 

6.— Advanced  Farm  Oops— A  more  detailed  study  than  Agronomy 
1,  Crop  Production,   of  selected  field  and  forage  crops— their  history 
character  and  composition;    culture  methods;    adaptability;    marketing 
and   uses.      Prerequisite,    Courses    1    and    3.      Three   hours  attendance 
three  credits,,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Mr.  Rayner 

7._Farm  3Ianagement— The  farming  business;  relation  and  ad- 
justment of  the  various  activities,  location  of  farm  equipment  labor 
accounting,  and  marketing.  Types  or  systems  of  farming  and  their 
relation  to  a  permanent  agriculture.  Irregular  or  special  students  may 
not  elect  Farm  Management  without  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
department.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester 
senior  year.  ,T     -,-, 

Mr.  Rayner 

8.— Plant  Breeding— A  study  of  the  principles  of  plant  improve- 
ment. Theories  of  heredity  and  variation.  Improvement  of  plant 
crops  by  breeding.      Work   of  modern   plant   breeders.      Text,   lectures 
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readings.  Irregular  and  special  students  may  not  elect  Plant  Breed- 
ing without  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department.  Three  hours 
attendance,  three  credits,  senior  year,  second  semester. 

Mr.  Keyser  and  Mr.   Boyack 

9. Agronomy  Seminar — Lectures,  readings  and  consultations  on 

assigned  agronomic  topics.  Elective,  first  semester,  senior  year,  one 
hour    attendance,    one   credit,    unless    otherwise    arranged. 

Mr.  Keyser 
10. Soil  Fertility — The  productive  capacity  of  lands.     The  rela- 
tion of  manurage,   farming  methods,   and  systems  to   fertility  and   its 
maintenance.      Elective,  second  semester,  senior  year,  three  hours  at- 
tendance, three  credits.     Course  offered  in  even  years. 

Mr.  Keyser  and  Mr.  Marshall 

11. soil     Fertility     Laboratory — Laboratory     work,    illustrating 

principles  of  soil  fertility.  Field  observations,  lectures,  and  readings. 
Elective,  second  semester,  senior  year,  four  hours  attendance,  two 
credits.  '  Mr-  Keyser  and  Mr.  Marshall 

12. Rural  Architecture — The  student   will  be  required   to  make 

complete  working  drawings  for  selected  or  assigned  rural  buildings 
and  equipment.  In  addition  to  the  designing  of  buildings,  a  portion 
of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  building  materials  avail- 
able for  the  rural  builder,  including  farm  cement  and  concrete  con- 
struction, and  such  other  building  materials  as  are  most  readily  avail- 
able in  the  rural  community.  The  minor  equipment  about  the  farm 
and  minor  building  equipment  for  increasing  the  convenience  of  such 
structures  will  receive  proper  emphasis.  Required,  second  semester, 
freshman  year,  six  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Mr.  Gross 

13. Farm  Machinery — A  course  of  instruction  in  the  machinery 

of  the  farm.  The  various  machines,  their  uses  and  manufacture  are 
studied,  in  relation  to  their  various  places  of  operation  upon  the  farm. 
Tillage  machinery,  seeding  machinery,  harvesting  machinery,  pumping 
machinery,  and  general  labor  saving  machinery  adapted  to  the  different 
processes  of  farm  work  are  taken  up  and  studied.  Usually  machines 
adapted  for  each  of  these  purposes  are  available  from  a  number  of 
different  manufacturers.  Six  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  sem- 
mester,  junior  year.  Text,  "Farm  Machinery  and  Farm  Motors,"  by 
Davidson  and  Chase.     Fee,  $1.00.  Mr.  Gross 

14. — Farm  Motors — A  study  of  the  motors  and  power  machinery 
available  for  farm  use.  The  plans  of  construction,  the  care  and  use 
of  the  various  types  of  these  motors  are  carefully  studied,  including 
the  following  motors:  the  horse;  steam,  gasoline,  water  and  electric 
engines.  Methods  of  applying  these  various  motors  to  use  upon  the 
farm  are  illustrated.  Required,  second  semester,  junior  year,  six  hours 
attendance,  three  credits.     Fee,  $2.00.  Mr.  Gross 

15.! — Rural  Architecture — A  more  advanced  course  in  rural  archi- 
tecture than  course   12.      This  course  is  recommended   as  elective  for 
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A.groi\qj)y,  Animal  Husbandry,  and  Horticultural  Btudentc.  Credit  ac- 
oordinato  work  done.  Prerequisites,  courses  L2,  13  and  I  I.  May  be 
elected  By  other  than  regular  students  only  by  the  consent  of  the  head 
of  the  department.  Mr>  (;roHS 


ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

<:-    B.    MORTON Professor 

*H.  !•:.  DVOLtACHWK Associate  Professor 

J-     A-     UULMRIOITH Instructor 

L.   D.    HUMES Instructor 

51. — Judging  Market  Types  of  Sheep  and  Swine — Training  in  the 
judging  of  mutton  and  fine-wooled  sheep,  and  of  lard  and  bacon  hogs. 

High  class,  show  winning  representatives  of  Southdown,  Shrop- 
shire, Oxford  Down,  Hampshire,  Ryeland,  Cotswold,  and  Rambouillet 
sheep,  and  of  Berkshire,  Poland  China,  Duroc  Jersey,  and  Tanworth 
swine  are  used  for  class  work. 

Required  in  the  divisions  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Medicine, 
four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  freshman  year,  first  semester.  Text, 
Craig's  "Judging  Live  Stock."  Mr.  Humes  and  Mr.  Helmreich 

52. — Judging  Market  Types  of  Horses  and  Cattle — Score  card  and 
ring  judging  of  horses  and  cattle.  Aberdeen-Angus,  Hereford,  Short 
Horn,  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Holstein  Fresian  cattle,  and 
American  Saddle,  American  Trotter,  and  Percheron  horses  owned  by 
the  college,  are  used  for  judging  work.  The  best  collection  of  carriage 
horses  available  for  instruction  at  any  agricultural  college  is  found  in 
the  breeding  stud  maintained  jointly  by  the  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Required    in    the  Agricultural   Division,    sophomore   year,    and    in 

Veterinary  Medicine,  freshman  year,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 

second  semester.  Mr.  Humes  and  Mr.  Anderson 

53- — Feeds  and  Feeding — Required  in  Animal  Husbandry,  junior 

year   and    Veterinary   Medicine,   sophomore   year,    three    hours    attend- 

*  Resigned 
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ance,  three  credits,  first  semester.  Prerequisites,  151,  152,  153,  and 
154.  Not  elective  for  irregular  or  special  students  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  the  department.  Text,  Henry's  "Feeds  and  Feed- 
ing" Mr.  Dvorachek 

55. Breeds  of  Farm  Animals — A  course  in  which  the  breeds  of 

all  classes  of  live  stock  are  taken  up.  Required  in  Animal  Husbandry 
and  Veterinary  Medicine.  Junior  year,  first  semester,  three  hours  at- 
tendance, three  credits.  Text,  Plumb's  "Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm 
Animals."  Mr-  Helmreich 

56. Beef   Production — Modern    methods    of    producing    beef    for 

the  market,  economic  conditions  to  be  considered,  feed  yard  equipment, 
breeding  or  selection  of  stock,  feeding  iand  management.  Required  in 
the  Animal  Husbandry  course.  Prerequisite,  53,  55.  Two  hours  at- 
tendance, two  credits,  junior  year,  second  semester.  Lectures,  assigned 
work,  and  Mumford's  "Beef  Production."  Mr.   Morton 

57. Meats — A  study  of  meat  and  the  cuts  of  meat  from  the  pro- 
ducer's standpoint.  The  effect  of  feed  on  the  quality  of  meat,  the 
chemical  composition  of  meats,  dressing  carcasses,  and  curing  meats. 
Elective,  two  hours  attendance,  one  credit,  senior  year,  first  semester. 
Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Mr.  Dvorachek 

58. — Milk  Production — Principles  of  dairy  farming,  economic  and 
sanitary  milk  production,  available  feeds,  management  of  herd,  keep- 
ing of  records  of  individual  cows.  Prerequisites,  53,  55.  Required  in 
the  Animal  Husbandry  course,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  senior 
year,  first  semester.     Lectures.  Mr.  Morton 

59. — Inspection  of  dairies — Principles  and  practice  of  dairy  inspec- 
tion. Lectures  and  field  work.  The  head  of  the  department  is  also 
State  Dairy  Commissioner  and  the  experience  of  the  office  is  made  a 
vital  part  of  the  course.  Prerequisies,  53,  55,  58.  Elective,  one  hour 
attendance,  one  credit,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Mr.  Morton 

60. The  Horse — The  horse  as  a  machine.      Selection,   breeding, 

care  and  training  of  horses.  Required  in  the  Animal  Husbandry 
course,  first  semester,  senior  year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits. 
Prerequisites,  52,  53,  55.  Texts,  Hayes'  "Points  of  the  Horse,"  and 
Gay's  "Profitable  Horse  Husbandry."  Mr.  Dvorachek 

61. — Animal  Breeding — Includes  work  on  the  principles,  methods 
and  practice  of  breeding;  a  study  of  heredity,  atavism,  variation  and 
allied  subjects,  and  the  methods  of  breeding  farm  animals  practiced 
by  the  leading  improvers  of  live  stock.  Required  of  Animal  Husbandry 
seniors  and  Veterinary  Medicine  sophomores,  three  hours  attendance, 
three  credits,  second  semester.     Prerequisites,  3  54,  3  61. 

Mr.  Morton 
62. — Judging  Breed  Types — Advanced  Judging  following  the  va- 
rious  breed   standards.      Besides   using   the   large   number   of   animals 
owned  by  the  college,  trips  are  planned  to  a  number  of  stock  farms  in 
Northern  Colorado  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  student  into  touch 
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with  leading  herds  of  all  the  well-known  bree&s.     Prerequisite    >i    52 

elective,   ten   hours    attendance,   live  credits,  senior  year,   first   semester.' 

Mr.  Dvorachek 
6;5— Sheep   Raising—Practical   side  of   breeding;    handling  on   the 
rarm    and    range;    lamb   feeding.      Required,   one   hour   attendance    one 
credit,  senior  year,  first  semester.  Mr    Helm'reich 

64.— -Swine  Husbandry— Pork  production;  swine  breeding-  rela- 
tion of  industry  to  dairy  farming;  economical  rations;  hog  farming 
Prerequisites,  51,  53,  55.  Elective,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits' 
junior  year,  second  semester.  Mr    Morton 

65.-Pedigi.ee  Work— Sets  of  all  the  leading  American  and  sev- 
eral foreign  herd  books  are  available  for  this  work.  A  close  study  of 
pedigrees,  and  of  the  methods  of  writing  and  recording  them  Elective 
two  hours  attendance,  one  credit,  junior  year,  second  semester' 
Assigned  work.  ,T      TT 

Mr.  Humes 

66— Dairy  Manufactures— A  study  of  the  composition  of  cow's 
milk;  the  separation  of  cream  by  gravity  and  by  centrifugal  means; 
the  Babcock  method  of  testing  for  butter  fat;  the  handling  of  milk 
ripening  of  cream;  making  of  butter;  bacteriology  of  butter,  cheese! 
etc.  Required  in  courses  in  Animal  Husbandry  and  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine. Five  hours  attendance  (one  hour  text  and  four  hours  laboratory) 
two  credits,  first  semester.      (Tiaught  in  1915-1916).  Mr.  Morton 

Mr.  Dvorachek 

67.— Animal  Husbandry  Seminar— Students  work  up  selected  sub- 
jects and  report  on  them,  making  use  of  current  literature  and  recent 
experimental  and  research  work.     The  recitation  period  is  devoted  to 
discussion.      Prerequisites,    53,    55.      Elective,    two    hours    attendance 
two  credits,  first  semester.     (Taught  in  1915-1916).  Mr.  Morton 

68.— Live  Stock  Practicums— Instruction  and  practice  in  cleaning 
and  grooming  animals,  splicing  rope  and  making  halters,  braiding 
manes  and  tails,  fitting  for  show,  fitting  harness  to  horses,  throwing 
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cattle,  shearing  sheep  and  performing  common  livestock  operations. 
Elective,  two  credits,  four  hours  attendance,  second  half,  second  sem- 
ester, senior  year.  Mr.  Morton  and  herdsmen 

69. — Animal  Husbandry  Seminar — A  continuation  of  67.  Pre- 
requisites, 53  and  5  5.  Elective.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 
second   semester.      (Taught  in   1915-1916.)  Mr.    Morton 

70. — Animal  Nutrition — A  study  of  the  principles  of  nutrition  and 
of  the  most  recent  work  done  in  that  line.  Prerequisites,  53,  151,  152, 
153,  and  154.  Elective,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  senior 
year,  second  semester.  Texts,  Kellner's  "Scientific  Feeding  of  Farm 
Animals"  and  Lusk's  "The  Science  of  Nutrition."  Mr.  Dvorachek 

71. Poultry  Husbandry — Practical  instruction  in  housing,  feed- 
ing and  caring  for  fowls;  judging  breeds  and  types;  incubating  and 
rearing  chicks,  fattening  and  marketing.  Students  will  be  required  to 
plan  poultry  buildings,  brooders  and  brooder  houses,  feeding  appli- 
ances, etc.,  and  help  in  their  construction;  also  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  of  caring  for  fowls,  incubating  and  rearing  chicks.  Elective,  five 
credits,  seven  hours  attendance  (three  hours  text  and  four  hours 
laboratory),  senior  year,  second  semester.  Mr.  Helmreich 

72. Creamery  Work — Advanced  work   is   given   in   testing   dairy 

products,    creamery    calculations,    cream    ripening,    starters,    churning, 
packing  and  marketing  of  butter,  composition  of  butter,  judging  but- 
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ter,  cheese  making,  etc.  Elective,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 
second  semester.     Prerequisite,  66.    (Taught  in  1916-1917.)    Fee,  $2.00. 

Mr.  Dvorachek 

7;$.— Experimental  Methods— A  study  of  modern  methods  of  live- 
stock experimentation,  accompanied  by  practice  in  conduct  of  an  ex- 
periment.  Elective,  first  semester,  senior  year,  five  credits  Lectures 
and  assigned  work.  A|r    Morton 

74. — Animal  Husbandry  Seminar— Work  similar  to  course  67. 
Elective,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester.  Prere- 
quisites, 53,  55.      (Taught  in  1916-1917.)  Mr.  Morton 

75. — Animal  Husbandry  Seminar — A  continuation  of  course  74. 
Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester.  (Taught  in  1916- 
1917-)  Messrs.  Morton,  Dvorachek,  and  Helmreich 

BOTANY  AND  FORESTRY 

W.   W.   ROBBINS Professor 

B.  O.  LONGYEAR Associate  Professor 

101.— General  Botany— In  this  subject  the  student  takes  up  the 
study  of  plants  in  the  probable  order  of  their  development,  beginning 
with  the  lowest  and  simplest  forms  and  ending  with  the  highest  types. 
Thus  the  algae,  mosses,  liverworts,  ferns,  and  seed  plants  are  studied 
with  the  idea  of  giving  the  student  a  general  view  of  the  main  divi- 
sions of  the  whole  plant  kingdom  according  to  their  natural  relation- 
ships. With  the  higher  plants  comparative  studies  are  made  of  roots, 
stems,  and  buds,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds,  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  morphology  and,  ecology.  Simple  and  compound  micro- 
scopes are  used  and  records  are  kept  in  the  form  of  notes  and  draw- 
ings. Required  of  all  students  in  the  divisions  of  Agriculture  and  Vet- 
erinary Medicine.  Three  lecture  hours,  four  laboratory  hours,  five 
credits,  first  semester,  freshman  year.     Pee,   $1.00.  Mr.  Robbins 

101A. — General  Botany — The  above  course  varied  by  the  study  of 
economic  plant  products  such  as  starches,  oils,  spices,  extracts,  grains, 
fibers,  etc.,  is  an  alternative,  required  in  the  Division  of  General 
Science  and  Home  Economics.  Three  lecture  hours,  four  laboratory 
hours,  five  credits,  second  semester,  freshman  year.      Fee,   $1.0  0. 

Mr.  Robbins 
102, — Agricultural  Botany — This  course  aims  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  botanical  characters  and  origin  of  those  plants  which 
constitute  the  crops  of  the  farm,  orchard  and  garden.  Furthermore, 
he  is  instructed  in  the  use  of  keys  and  methods  of  identifying  crop 
plants.  Prerequisite,  101.  Required  of  all  students  in  the  Division 
of  Agriculture.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester 
freshman  year.      Pee,    $1.00.  Mr.   Robbins 

103. — Plant  Anatomy — This  course  deals  with  the  gross  and 
microscopical  structure  of  plants.     The  student  is  given  instruction  in 
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the  preparation  of  material  for  microscopical  study.  He  takes,  up  the 
morphology  of  the  cell,  cell  division,  tissues,  and  tissue  systems.  Pre- 
requisite 101.  Required  in  courses  of  Agronomy  and  Horticulture, 
four  hours  attendance,   two  credits,   first  semester,   junior  year.     Fee, 

$1.00.  Mr-  Robbins 

104.— Plant  Physiology— This  concerns  itself  with  the  funda- 
mental activities  of  plants,  such  as  absorption,  transpiration,  synthesis 
of  foods  respiration,  growth,  reproduction,  and  movements.  Pre- 
requisite 103.  Required  in  courses  of  Agronomy,  Entomology,  For- 
estry and  Horticulture.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second 
semester,  junior  year.  Mr-  Robbins 

105.— Experimental  Plant  Physiology— Experimental  study,  in  lab- 
oratory and  greenhouses,  of  the  activities  of  plants.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  effect  of  environmental  factors  upon  these  activities. 
Reference  reading  and  reports.  Prerequisite,  104.  Elective  for  stu- 
dents  in   the  Agricultural   group,   six  hours  attendance,   three  credits, 

.  -^nn    to  nn  Mr.   Robbins 

first  semester.     Fee,  $2.00. 

106.— Systematic  Botany— An  advanced  course  in  the  study  of 
native  and  introduced  seed  plants  of  the  state  as  to  their  systematic 
relations  It  is  carried  on  by  means  of  laboratory  work  and  field  ex- 
cursions. Elective.  Prerequisites,  101  and  102.  Six  hours  attend- 
ance, three  credits,  second  semester.  Mr.   Robbins 

107.— Economic  Fungi— A  study  of  the  fungi  which  cause  the 
diseases  of  the  common  plants  of  farm,  orchard,  and  garden;   includes 
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their  life  histories,  distribution,  systematic  relations,  effects  upon 
host   and   contro]   methods.     The  student  js  also  given   Instruction   in 

cultural  methods.  Laboratory  work  with  lectures  and  reference  road- 
ing.  Prerequisite,  L03.  Required  in  courses  of  Agrinomy,  Entomol- 
ogy, Forestry,  and  Horticulture,  six  Hours  attendance,  three  credits 
first  semester,  senior  year.     Fee,  $1.00.  Mr    Robbins 


108— Ecology  of  Plants— A  study  of  plant  associations  and  the 
ndividual  plant  organism  with  its  various  parts  in  relation  to  the  en- 
vironment. Detailed  study  is  made  of  roots,  leaves,  stems,  flowers 
fruits,  and  seeds  as  to  their  origin,  role,  and  variation.  Elective' 
three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester.  Reference 
reading  and  field  observations.  Mr    Robbins 

109.— Weeds  and  Poisonous  Plants— Weeds  and  poisonous  plants 
of  western  states  are  given  primary  consideration.  A  study  of  botan- 
ical characteristics  as  means  for  identification  of  our  weeds  and  stock 
poisoning  plants,  and  understanding  their  means  of  dispersal,  harm- 
ful qualities,  habits  of  growth,  etc.  Study  of  weed  seeds,  their  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics,  and  detection  in  the  seeds  of  economic 
plants.  Drawings  and  note  taking.  In  the  classroom  such  topics  as 
the  following  are  taken  up:  Classes  of  weeds;  how  weeds  injure 
crops;  characteristics  of  weeds;  geographical  distribution;  how  weeds 
spread;  means  for  seed  dispersal;  weeds  of  special  crops;  control  and 
eradication;  weed  introduction;  weed  legislation  and  seed  inspection 
laws;  and  native  range  poisonous  plants.  Reference  reading.  Re- 
quired in  Division  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  Three  hours  attendance, 
two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Mr.  Robbins 

115.— Elements  of  Forestry — A  general  study  of  what  forestry  is, 
its  history  and  development,  its  aim  and  especially  its  relation  to  agri- 
culture.     A  suitable  text,   together  with  lectures,   will  be   used.      Pre- 
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requisites,  101  and  102.  Required,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 
first  semester,  junior  year.  Text,  "Primer  of  Forestry,  Parts  I,  II," 
Pinchot.  Mr.  Longyear 

116. — Dendrology — A  systematic  study  of  the  botanical  charac- 
ters, distribution,  habits  and  economic  qualities  of  the  different  trees. 
The  work  is  laboratory  in  character  and  is  supplemented  with  field 
work  in  identification  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Some  attention  is  also 
given  to  the  ecological  requirements  of  the  plants  studied.  Seeds  of 
trees  and  shrubs  are  collected  and  stored  for  planting,  and  cuttings 
are  taken  of  those  species  adapted  to  that  method  of  propagation.  Pre- 
requisites, 101  and  103.  Required,  one  hour  lecture,  four  hours  lab- 
oratory, three  credits,  first  semester,  junior  year.  Text,  "Manual  of 
the  Trees  of  North  America,"  Sargeant.  Mr.  Longyear 

117. — Dendrology — This  is  a  continuation  of  116,  which  is  pre- 
requisite.    Required,  second  semester,  junior  year,  three  credits. 

Mr.   Longyear 

118. — Silviculture — A  study  of  the  reproduction  of  trees.  The 
various  systems  of  regeneration,  transplanting,  and  thinning  are  con- 
sidered. Practical  work  is  taken  up  in  preparing  seed  beds,  planting 
the  seed,  and  caring  for  the  seedlings,  and  other  processes  in  the  pro- 
duction of  forest  nursery  stock.  Comparisons  between  artificially  and 
native  grown  stock  are  made  and  collection  of  natural  seedlings  is 
taken  up  in  the  nearer  forested  regions.  Required.  Prerequisites,  116 
and  117.  One  hour  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory  work;  three  credits, 
second  semester,  junior  year.  Mr.  Longyear 

119. — Wood  Technology — The  structure  and  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  wood  are  presented  in  the  form  of  lectures  and 
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1   suitable  text.     The  uses  of  wood   in   the  various  commercial   ways 
together  with  methods  of  harvesting,  seasoning,  and  marketing  forest 
products  are  considered.     Required.     Prerequisites,  103,  116  and  117 
One  hour  attendance,  one  credit,  second  semester,  senior  year. 

Mr.  Longyear 
120.— Wood  Technology  Laboratory— This  is  work  supplementary 
to  119.  The  structure  of  wood  is  studied,  both  with  and  without  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  from  prepared  sections  and  other  material  The 
student  also  practices  the  identification  of  the  more  important  commer- 
cial woods.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester, 
senior  vear  ,«-      T 

J  Mr.  Longyear 

121. —Forest  Mensuration— Measurement  of  timber  in  the  various 
units  employed  in  harvesting  and  marketing  the  forest  crop.  Estimat- 
ing the  volume  of  single  trees  and  timber  stands,  construction  of  log 
rules  and  volume  tables  and  the  use  of  these  tables  in  log  .and  tree 
measurements.  Studies  of  increment  are  made,  by  which  the  growth 
of  trees  (during  different  periods)  is  determined  land  upon  which  es- 
timates of  future  timber  values  may  be  based.  Required,  one  hour 
lecture,  four  hours  laboratory,  three  credits.  Prerequisite  117  first 
semester,   senior  year.  Mr[   Longyear 

122.— Tree  Pathology— The  diseases  to  which  trees  are  subject 
are  discussed  by  means  of  lectures  and  text  book  work.  Specimens 
showing  the  most  important  timber  diseases  will  be  freely  used  to 
illustrate  this  subject.  Elective.  One  hour  attendance,  one  credit. 
Prerequisites,   103   and   115.      Second  semester,   senior  year. 

Mr.   Longyear 
123. — Forestry  Seminar — During  this  period  the  special  phases  of 
forestry  and   current  literature  are  discussed.      Elective.      Two  hours 
attendance,   two   credits,    first   semester,    senior  year. 

Mr.  Longyear 
124— Forestry  Policy— Matters  relating  to  state  and  national 
forest  holdings;  the  laws  relating  to  their  management  and  the  subject 
of  taxation,  benefits,  fire  laws,  and  forest  legislation,  as  it  concerns  the 
use  of  our  forest  reserves,  are  here  considered.  Required.  Two  hours 
attendance,   two  credits,   second  semester,  senior  year. 

Mr.  Longyear 
125. — Forest  Management — Completing  of  forest  mensuration 
work  of  the  preceding  semester  with  further  studies  and  operations 
along  the  same  lines.  The  theoretical  and  practical  handling  of  a  tim- 
ber tract  or  forest  area  is  considered.  Working  plans  based  upon 
forest  surveys,  together  with  financial  estimates,  may  be  prepared  from 
data  secured  through  the  study  of  some  special  problem.  Required, 
one  hour  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory,  three  credits,  second  semester! 
senior  year.     Prerequisites,   118  and  121.  Mr.   Longyear 

126. — Timber  Preservation — The  decay   of  wood;    the  prevention 
of  decay  by  the  various  methods  of  seasoning,  carbonization,  coating, 
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injection,  and  open  tank  treatments  are  considered.  The  well  equipped 
timber  treating  plant  on  the  college  grounds,  installed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Forest  Service,  is  available  for  demonstration  and  experi- 
mental work  in  this  subject.  Elective.  Two  hours  attendance  one 
credit    first  semester,  senior  year.     Laboratory  work,  lectures,  and  ref- 

Mr.   Longyear 
erence  reading.  _ 

CHEMISTRY  AND  GEOLOGY 

W.   P.   HEADDBN Professor 

c     E     VAIL Assistant  Professor 

*H     A.     DOERNER Instructor 

R     G.    COFFIN instructor 

P,  M.  ISHAM Instructor 

In  all  laboratory  courses  in  Chemistry  a  deposit  of  $5.00  to  insure 

against  breakage  is  required.  „*„,>,, 

151.— Inorganic  Chemistry— Lectures,  text,  and  reference  study 
of  the  principles  of  the  science,  covering  the  chemistry  of  the  non- 
metals  and  their  typical  and  important  compounds.  Required  in  all 
divisions  except  Veterinary  Medicine,  sophomore  year,  three  hours  at- 
tendance, three  credits.     Text,  Kahlenberg's  "Outlines  of  Chemistry 

Mr.  Vail 

*  Resigned 
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152. — Inorganic  Laboratory-  -Exercises  to  accompany  l  5  I  Two 
periods  of  two  hours  each,  two  credits,  first  semester,  Bophomore  year. 
Pee'  *2,00,  Mr.  Vail  and   Mr.  Coffin 

IBS.— Inorganic  Chemistry— Continuation  of  151,  covering  the 
Chemistry  of  the  metals.  Prerequisites,  151  and  152.  Two  hours  lec- 
tures,  one  hour  quiz,  three  credits,  second  semester,  sophomore  year. 

Mr.    Vail 

l54- — ^organic  Laboratory — Exercises  to  accompany  153  A 
study  of  typical  metals,  their  properties,  tests,  and  grouping;  prepara- 
tion, properties,  and  reactions  of  important  compounds.  Two  periods 
of  two  hours  each,  two  credits,  second  semester,  sophomore  year.  Pee, 
$4°°-  Mr.  Vail  and  Mr.   Coffin 

155. — Organic  Chemistry— Lectures  and  textbook  study  of  the 
aliphatic  series.  Required  in  Divisions  of  Agriculture  ,and  Home  Eco- 
nomics, junior  year.  Prerequisites,  151,  152,  153  and  154.  Three 
hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester.  Text,  Perkin  &  Kip- 
ping's  "Organic  Chemistry."  Mr    Vail 

156.— Organic  Laboratory— Exercises  designed  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  properties  and  reactions  of  typical  and  important  com- 
pounds, their  preparation  and  qualitative  tests.     Required  in  the  Divi- 
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sions  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics,  junior  year.     Accompanies 
155.     Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester.     Pee,  $5.00. 

Mr.  Vail  and  Mr.  Coffin 

157. Organic   Chemistry — Lectures  and   textbook   study     on    the 

aromatic  series.      Continuation  of  15  5.     Prerequisites,   151   to   15  6   in- 
clusive.     Three  hours   attendance,   three   credits,   second   semester. 

Mr.   Vail 

158. — Organic  Laboratory — Continuation  of  156.  Accompanies 
157.     Pour  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester.  Fee,  $5.00. 

Mr.  Vail  and  Mr.  Doerner 

159. — Qualitative  Analysis — Laboratory  exercises.  Elective,  junior 
year.  Offered  only  to  class  of  six  or  more.  Thorough  drill  in  theory 
and  practice  of  separation  and  identification  of  the  common  metals  and 
acids.  Prerequisites,  151  to  154  inclusive.  Five  periods  of  two  hours 
each,   five  credits,   first  semester.      Fee,    $6.00. 

Mr.   Vail   and   Mr.    Coffin 

160. — Qualitative  Analysis — Continuation  of  159,  including  blow- 
pipe practice  and  analysis  of  complex  solids.  Five  periods  of  two 
hours  each,  five  credits,  second  semester.     Fee,   $6.00. 

Mr.  Vail  and  Mr.  Doerner 

161. — Agricultural  Chemistry — Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  as- 
signed readings  on  the  chemistry  of  soils  and  agricultural  products,  in- 
cluding discussion  and  study  of  the  methods  employed  for  their 
analysis.  Elective,  senior  year.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 
second  semester.     Prerequisites,  151  to  158  inclusive.  Mr.   Vail 

162. — Geology — Required  in  the  Agronomy,  Entomology  and 
Horticultural  courses,  junior  year;  in  the  Forestry  course,  senior  year. 
Prerequisites,  151  to  154  inclusive.  Two  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  first  semester.      Text,  Dana's  Revised  Textbook  of  Geology. 

Mr.  Vail 


CIVIL  AND  IRRIGATION  ENGINEERING 

EDWARD    B.    HOUSE Professor 

OLIVER  PENNOCK Assistant  Professor 

201. — Surveying — This  course  covers  the  principles  underlying 
the  practice  of  surveying,  including  the  use  of  chain  and  compass,  in 
measuring  angles  and  distances,  a  discussion  of  the  errors  that  may 
occur,  the  balancing  of  surveys  and  plotting  of  field  notes,  and  all  other 
computations  that  may  occur  in  the  course  of  preparation,  of  a  com- 
plete map.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  correct  methods  of  taking- 
field  notes.  Prerequisite,  trigonometry.  Three  hours  attendance, 
three  credits,  second  semester,  freshman  year.  Required  in  Divisions 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.     Text,  "Hosmer  &  Breed,"  Vol.  1. 

Mr.   Pennock 
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202. — Field    Work-  Practice    in    the    use   of    compass   and    level. 
Taken  with  201.     Practical  problems  in  land  surveying  and  mapping. 

Pour   hours   attendance,    two   credits,    second    semester,    freshman   year. 
Required   In   Divisions  of  Agriculture  and   Mechanic  Arts.     Fee,  $2.00. 

Mir.  Pennock 
:>o;{. — Surveying — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  that  offered 
in  the  second  semester,  freshman  year.  Jt  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
transit  and  the  discussion  in  greater  detail  of  general  and  practical 
methods  in  use  in  special  classes  of  survey  work,  topographic  and 
hydrographic  work,  etc.  The  determination  of  the  true  north  by 
means  of  observations  on  Polaris,  and  by  means  of  the  solar  attach- 
ments is  taught,  as  is  also  the  investigation  of  the  systematic  errors 
of  the  transit  and  level  and  the  means  of  correcting  the  same.  Stadia 
methods  are  taken  up,  and  in  this  and  the  other  kinds  of  work  it  is 
the  aim  to  produce  quick  and  accurate  instrument  men.  Prerequisites, 
201,  202.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester,  junior 
year.     Required.     Text,  "Hosmer  &  Breed,"  Vol.  2.  Mr.  Pennock 

204. — Field  Work — Transit  and  solar  work  taken  in  connection 
with  203.  Prerequisites,  201,  202,  203.  Six  hours  attendance,  three 
credits,  first  semester,  junior  year.     Required.  Mr.  Pennock 

-05- — Canal  Surveying — Reconnaissance,  preliminary,  and  loca- 
tion surveys;  simple,  compound,  and  transition  curves;  earthwork, 
covering  the  usual  methods  of  computing  volume  and  haul  and  shrink- 
age of  earthwork;  details  of  construction  of  the  typical  canal;  cover- 
ing the  effect  of  grade  and  curvature  on  the  operation  of  the  canal 
and  the  theory  of  the  correct  balancing  of  these  features.  Prere- 
quisites, 201,  202,  203.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second 
semester,  junior  year.     Text  and  lectures.     Required.  Mr.  Pennock 

206. — Field  Work — This  course  is  taken  with  20  5.  A  preliminary 
survey  for  a  line  of  railroad  is  made  and  plans  and  profiles  drawn. 
From  this  data,  the  usual  calculation  of  quantities  is  made,  and  the 
office  location  projected.   This  office  location  is  then  put  on  the  ground, 
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and  cost  estimates  made.  Prerequisites,  201,  202,  203.  Four  hours 
attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.  Required.  Fee, 
$1.00.  Mr.  Pennock 

207. — Field  Camp — Two  weeks  before  the  opening  of  college  in 
the  fall,  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  students  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing spend  two  weeks  in  the  mountains.  The  sophomores  act  as  rod- 
men  for  the  upper  classmen;  the  juniors  act  as  instrument  men  on  the 
survey  of  a  proposed  reservoir  or  other  topographic  work;  and  the 
seniors  have  charge  of  the  parties  and  are  held  responsible  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  work.     Two  credits.     Required. 

Mr.  House  and  Mr.  Pennock 

208. — Drafting — This  time  is  given  to  the  platting  of  the  survey 
notes  of  the  field  camp  of  the  previous  summer.  The  methods  of  map 
making  which  have  been  previously  studied,  here  receive  further  ex- 
position by  their  practical  application  to  problems,  all  details  of  which 
the  student  has  followed  from  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  surveys. 
In  the  case  of  the  surveys  that  have  to  do  with  water  rights,  all  the 
necessary  forms  that  have  to  be  complied  with  in  the  filing  of  claims 
are  studied,  and  the  maps  are  made  to  conform  to  them.  Prerequisite, 
207.  Six  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester,  junior  year. 
Required.  Mr.  Pennock 

209. — Drafting — This  is  a  continuation  of  the  drafting  course  of 
the  junior  year.  Prerequisite,  207.  First  semester,  senior  year.  Four 
hours  attendance,  two  credits.     Elective.  Mr.   House 

210. — Photography — This  subject  has  lately  become  of  great  im- 
portance and  value  to  the  engineer,  for  it  gives  him  a  means  of  mak- 
ing records  of  works  in  process  of  construction,  for  taking  notes  in 
the  field  and  often  for  making  surveys  in  reconnaissance.  Each  stu- 
dent is  given  instruction  in  the  selection  and  the  use  of  a  camera,  in 
development  of  plates  and  in  printing  from  negatives.  He  is  required 
to  take  photographs,  to  develop  his  own  plates,  and  to  make  prints 
from  the  same  on  different  papers.  Attendance  one  hour,  one  credit, 
first  semester,  junior  year.     Elective.     Fee,   $2.00.  Mr.  House 

211. — Irrigation  Engineering — The  principles  of  irrigation,  the 
duty  of  water,  the  measurement  of  water,  the  location  of  irrigation 
systems,  the  location  of  diversion  weirs,  headgates,  and  flumes,  design 
and  construction  of  headgates,  flumes,  and  drops,  are  taught.  The 
methods  of  irrigation  as  practiced  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are 
taken  up,  and  the  student  is  given  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
methods  of  location  of  an  irrigation  system  and  its  proper  manage- 
ment. Prerequisite,  201.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  sec- 
ond semester,  junior  year.  Text,  Wilson's  "Irrigation  Engineering," 
supplemented  by  lectures.     Required.  Mr.  House 

212. — Hydraulics — A  thorough  course  in  theoretical  hydraulics  as 
presented  by  modern   authors.      Prerequisite,   Integral   Calculus.      Five 
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hours  attendance,  live  credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.      Required. 
Text,    .Merriam's   "Theoretical    Hydraulics."  Mr.    House 

213.— Hydraulic  Laboratory— The  use  of  meters  for  measuring 
the  velocity  of  water  in  streams  and  experimental  determination  of 
the  constants  for  different  hydraulic  formulas  together  with  the  test- 
ing of  water  motors  and  pumps  of  all  kinds.  Four  hours  attendance, 
two  credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.     Taken  with  212.     Required.' 

Mr.  House 
214. — Meteorology— A  study  of  the  movements  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  formation,  progress,  and  prediction  of  storms,  together  with 
the  climate  of  different  countries.  Methods  of  taking  meterorological 
observations,  the  keeping  of  records  and  interpretation  of  the  same 
are  taken  up.  One  hour  attendance,  one  credit,  second  semester,  senior 
year.      Elective.      Text,   "Waldo's  Elements  of  Meterology." 

Mr.  House 
215. — Canal  Management — This  course  is  intended  to  give  an  in- 
telligent knowledge  of  the  problems  of  such  duties  as  will  qualify  the 
students  technically  for  taking  part  in  administration  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  water  when  acting  as  water  commissioners  or  canal  superin- 
tendents. One  hour  attendance,  one  credit,  second  semester,  senior 
year.     Prerequisites,  211  and  212.     Lectures.     Elective.  Mr.  House 

216- — Water  Supply — This  course  treats  of  the  methods  of  pro- 
curing an  ample  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  and  domestic  purposes. 
The  source  of  supply,  the  manner  of  conveying,  storing  and  distribut- 
ing the  water.  Prerequisites,  211  and  212.  Two  hours  attendance, 
two   credits,   first   semester,    senior   year.      Lectures.      Elective. 

Mr.   House 
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217. Drainage — An   investigation   of   alkalied   and   seeped   lands, 

the  cause  and  remedy  for  this  condition;  an  investigation  of  different 
drainage  systems  and  the  proper  installation  and  operation  of  the  same. 
One  hour  attendance,  one  credit,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Pre- 
requisites, 211  and  212.     Elective.  Mr.   House 

218. Dams The  principle  of  stability  of  dams,  the  methods  of 

dam  construction,  and  the  materials  to  be  used.  The  selection  of  the 
proper  site  for  the  dam  and  all  the  necessary  work  of  design,  location, 
and  construction  are  treated  at  length.  Prerequisites,  211  and  212. 
Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Lec- 
tures.    Required.  Mr-   House 

219. Strength  of  Materials — This  course  is  the  application  of  the 

principles  of  mechanics  to  the  investigation  of  the  stress  in  and  strength 
of  the  various  materials  used  in  construction.  The  laws  of  stress  in 
simple,  cantilever,  and  continuous  beams,  in  materials  in  direct  ten- 
sion or  compression,  and  in  columns  and  struts,  are  investigated.  Tor- 
sion in  shafts,  stresses  in  pipes  under  pressure,  strength  of  riveted 
joints,  simple  and  combined  stresses,  temperature  stresses,  laws  of 
elasticity,  resiliance  in  work,  are  treated  in  length.  Numerous  prob- 
lems illustrate  the  practical  application  of  theoretic  truths  and  laws. 
The  general  characteristics  of  the  principal  materials,  wood,  iron,  ce- 
ment, concrete,  and  steel  are  discussed.  Prerequisites,  physics  and  in- 
tegral   calculus.      Five    hours    attendance,    five    credits,    first    semester, 
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junior   year.     Text,    Merriam's   "Mechanics   of    Materials."      Required 

in   Division  of  Engineering.  XI      ,, 

B  Mr.   Pennock 

5820.-1  esting  Laboratory—Taken  with  219.  Actual  tests  of  the 
tensile  and  compressive  strengths  of  specimens  are  made  on  a  50  000- 
Pound  testing  machine.  Flexural  tests  are  made  and  give  data'  Cor 
computing-  the  Modulus  of  Elasticity  of  the  tested  material.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  materials  of  engineering  is  included.  Two  hours  at- 
tendance, one  credit,  first  semester,  junior  year.     Elective.     Fee,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Pennock 
<S3l.— Trusses  and  Bridges— In  this  course  the  methods  of  com- 
putation of  the  stresses  on  roof  and  bridge  trusses  are  applied  The 
common  forms  of  trusses,  such  as  the  Howe,  Pratt- Warren,  Baltimore 
Bowstring,  and  Parker  are  investigated  under  the  dead  and  live  loads 
and  the  stresses  in  different  members  are  figured.  Live  load  stresses 
are  figured  for  both  uniform  load  and  concentrated  axle  loads  Pre- 
requisites, 219,  220.  Four  hours  attendance,  four  credits  first 
semester,  senior  year.  Mr    Pennock 

222.— Concrete— Under  this  head,  the  whole  subject  of  concrete 
and  concrete  construction  is  investigated.  The  materials  used  the 
proper  proportions,  the  correct  manner  of  mixing,  reinforcing  and  plac- 
ing, all  receive  careful  attention.  Concrete  structures  of  all  kinds  are 
carefully  considered.  Prerequisite,  219.  Two  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Required.  Text  Taylor  & 
Thompson's  "Concrete."  Mr    Houge 

223.— Engineering  Design— The  student  is  required  to  select, 
either  from  his  own  ideas,  or  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
professor,  some  engineering  project,  to  design  the  same,  and  submit 
working  drawings  for  it.  Prerequisites,  212  and  219.  Six  hours  at- 
tendance, three  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Lectures  and 
drafting.      Required.  Mr    H(mse 

224  and  254.— Contracts  and  Specifications— The  part  that  engi- 
neers are  frequently  called  upon  to  play  in  making  of  contracts  and 
the  writing  of  specifications  makes  this  subject  necessary.  In  this 
course  the  student  is  taught  the  essential  elements  in  the  writing  of 
contracts  and  specifications.  One  hour  attendance,  one  credit,  first 
semester,  senior  year.  Required.  Text,  Johnson's  "Contracts  and 
Specifications."  Mr    Davis  and  Mr    Pennock 

225.— Highway  Construction— This  deals  with  the  methods  of 
modern  road  construction.  Spectial  attention  is  given  to  e*rth  roads, 
their  location,  drainage,  and  repair.  Two  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Elective.  Text,  Frost's  "Art  of 
Road  Making."  Mr    Houge 

226,  227,  228,  229. — Seminar — Seminar  work  is  given  in  the  last 
two  years  of  the  course  and  consists  in  the  preparation  of  papers  on 
engineering  problems  and  on  the  construction  of  engineering  works. 
These  papers  are  read  before  the  class  and  discussed.     The  object  of 
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the  work  is  to  encourage  as  much  outside  reading  as  possible,  and  to 
make  the  student  conversant  with  the  engineering  feats  of  the  present 
day.     Elective.     One  hour  attendance,  one  credit  each  semester. 

Mr.  House  and  Mr.  Pennock 
230.— Thesis— In   the  senior   year,    a  suitable   thesis   is   prepared 
upon   some   engineering   project.      Elective.      Second   semester,    senior 
year,  two  credits.     For  seniors  only.  Mr-  House 

231.— Irrigation  Laboratory— This  work  takes  up  the  testing  of 
different  irrigation  structures  such  as  flumes,  pipes,  headgates,  pumps, 
etc  First  semester,  senior  year,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits. 
Prerequisites,  211  and  212.     Elective.     Fee,  $1.00.  Mr.  House 

232.— Irrigation  Laboratory— This  subject  consists  of  advanced 
work  in  the  irrigation  laboratory  and  irrigation  work  in  the  field.  Pre- 
requisite 213.  Six  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester, 
senior  year.     Fee,  $1.00.  Mr    House 

233.— Graphic  Statics— This  is  taken  up  with  221  Roofs  and 
Bridges,  and  treats  of  the  elementary  principles  of  equilibrium  of 
forces  and  also  the  graphical  determination  of  center  of  gravity  and 
moment  of  inertia.  The  graphical  solution  of  the  stresses  in  simple 
roof  trusses  and  bridges.  Prerequisites,  219  and  2  21.  One  hour  at- 
tendance, one  credit,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Elective.  Text, 
Merriman  &  Jacoby,  Part  II.  Mr-  Pennock 
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:;.l:i:i,,:-    PERSON Head   o£    Department 

U.ll.am   S.   ALDRICH Associate   Professor 

*FRED  •'•    RANKIN Associate   Professor 

U    S-    FOLTZ Cnstructor 

251.— Alternating  and  IJirect  Current  Machinery— A  general 
course  of  lectures  and  recitations.  Study  of  elements  of  electricity 
construction  and  operation  of  alternating  and  direct  current  dynamos 
and  motors.  For  non-electrical  engineering  students.  Required  of 
civil  and  mechanical  engineering  students,  first  semester,  senior  year 
three  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Text,  "Dynamos  and  Motors  " 
Franklin  and  Esty.  Mr    ^ 

252.— laboratory  Course  for  251—  Required  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering students,  first  semester,  senior  year,  four  hours  attendance 
two    credits.      Text,    Franklin    &    Esty's    "Laboratory    Manual"      Fee' 

$2-°V       ,  Mr.Foltz 

L.>o._ Direct  Current  Machinery— The  construction  and  operation 
of  direct  current  apparatus  and  machinery.  Required  in  junior  year, 
first  semester,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Text,  "Elements  of 
Electrical  Engineering,"  Vol.  I,  by  Franklin  &  Esty.  Mr.  Aldrich 

256.— Direct  Current  Machinery— Continuation  of  2  5  5.  Second 
semester,  three  hours  attendance,   three  credits.  Mr.  Aldrich 

257. — Direct    Current    Machinery    Laboratory — Taken    with    2  5  6. 
Required    in    Electrical    Engineering    course,    second    semester,    junior 
year,  ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits.     Text,  "Testing  Electro  Mag- 
netic Machinery,"  Swenson  &  Frankenfield.     Fee,  $3.00.      Mr.  Aldrich 
*Resisrned 
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258.— Electric  Lighting  and  Photometry— A  course  in  distributing 
systems  and  lamps.  Measurement  of  candle  power.  Elective,  three 
hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.  Text, 
-Electric  Lighting,"  by  Francis  B.  Crocker,  Vol.  II.  Mr.  Aldrich 

259.— -Telephone,  Telegraph,  Railway  Signals,  Fire  Alarms— Lec- 
tures'and  recitations.  A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  telephone 
and  telegraph  work.  Elective,  senior  year,  first  semester,  two  hours 
attendance,  two  credits.  Text,  "American  Telephone  Practice,"  by 
Kempster  B.  Miller.  Mr-  Foltz 

260. Laboratory   for  259 — Elective,    senior   year,    first   semester, 

four  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Mr.  Aldrich 

261. Alternating  Current  Machinery — Required  in  Electrical  En- 
gineering course,  first  semester,  senior  year,  five  hours  attendance,  five 
credits      Text,  "Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering,"  Vol.  II,  by  Frank- 

o    ^  *  Mr.  Foltz 

lin   &   Esty. 

262. Laboratory  for  261 — Required  in  the  Electrical  Engineering 

course,  senior  year,  first  semester,  ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits. 

Mr.  Aldrich 

263.— Continuation  of  262— Required  in  Electrical  Engineering 
course,  second  semester,  senior  year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits. 

Mr.  Foltz 

264.— Continuation  of  262— Required  in  Electrical  Engineering 
course  second  semester,  senior  year,  ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits. 
Fee,  $3.00.  Mr-  Aldrich 
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•j<;r,. — street   Hallways      Lectures,   recitations,   and    practical    tests 
on  street  railway  system.     Both  alternating  and  direct  currenl  railways 

are  studied.     Prerequisite,  255.     Elective,  senior  year,  first,  semester, 
three   hours  attendance,   three  credits.      Text,   "American   Street    kail- 
way,"  by   Merrick  &   Boynton.  Mr    Folt/ 
266.— Design  of   Electrical   Machinery   and   Apparatus— Lectures, 

recitations  and  drawing.  A  course  in  the  design  of  lifting  magnets, 
direct  current  dynamos  and  motors,  transformers,  alternating  current 
generators,  and  induction  motors.  Prerequisite,  255.  Elective,  first 
semester,  senior  year,  six  hours  attendance,  three  credits. 

Mr.  Aldrich 
267. — A  continuation  of  266 — Elective,  senior  year,  second  semes- 
ter, four  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Mr.  Aldrich 
268. — Seminar — Discussion  of  current  engineering  topics  as  treated 
in  the  engineering  magazines.     Elective,  first  semester,  senior  year,  one 
hour  attendance,  one  credit.  Mr.  Foltz 
269.— Seninar— A  continuation  of  2  68.      Required,  second  semes- 
ter, senior  year,  one  hour  attendance,  one  credit.                     Mr.  Rankin 
270. — Hydro-Electric  Machinery — Elective,   second   semester,   sen- 
ior year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.                                Mr.  Aldrich 
27* — Commercial    Electrical    Engineering — A    course    devoted    to 
costs  of  materials,  construction,  and  in  general,  the  commercial  side  of 
electrical    engineering.      Elective,    senior    year,    second    semester,    one 
hour  attendance,  one  credit. 

272-273. — Thesis — An   original     investigation     of    some    electrical 
engineering  subject.      Elective,  three  credits,   each  semester. 

Mr.  Aldrich 

274. — Electrical   Power    Transmission — Prerequisite,    course    2  61. 

Required,    senior   year,    second    semester,    two    hours    attendance,    two 

credits.  Mr_  Ajdrich 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH  AND  HISTORY 

B.  F.  COEN Professor 

VIRGINIA  H.   CORBETT Associate   Professor 

C.  F.   DAVIS Associate   Professor 

ELEANOR  CRAIG    Instructor 

ALFRED  WESTFALL    Instructor 

H.    C.    LONG Instructor 

301» — Economics — Treats  of  topics  of  practical  interest  and  im- 
portance to  all  who  are  engaged  in  productive  industries;  markets, 
transportation,  labor,  capital;  money  standards  and  the  currency, 
banks  and  banking,  taxation  and  public  expenditures.  Partially  from 
the  text  and  partially  by  lectures.  Required  in  courses  of  Agronomy, 
Animal  Husbandry,  and  General  Science,  first  semester,  senior  year, 
two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.      Text,  Ely's   "Political  Economy." 

Mr.  Davis 
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302. — Sociology — An  investigation  into  the  various  social  condi- 
tions of  the  times,  the  relations  of  the  individual  to  all  the  factors  of 
modern  civilization,  the  influence  of  these  factors  one  upon  another, 
and  the  part  which  each  person  plays  in  the  social,  educational,  com- 
mercial, moral,  and  religious  life  of  the  community.  Required  in  the 
General  Science  and  Home  Economics  courses,  first  semester,  junior 
year,  five  hours  attendance,  five  credits.  Text,  Small  &  Vincent's 
"Study  of  Society."  Mr.  Davis 

303. — Irrigation  Law — A  study  of  the  history,  growth,  and  devel- 
opment of  irrigation  statutes  in  all  states  where  the  artificial  use  of 
water  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  crops.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  controlling  opinions  of  the  supreme  courts  of  Colorado  and 
of  the  United  States.  Required  of  students  in  Agronomy,  Animal  Hus- 
bandry, Entomology,  and  Irrigation  Engineering.  Students  below  jun- 
ior standing  may  not  elect  this  subject  except  by  special  permission  of 
head  of  department.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  se- 
mester, senior  year.  Mr.  Davis 

304. — Contracts — Laws  governing  engineering  contracts.  Required 
in  Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering  course,  first  semester,  senior  year, 
one  hour  attendance,  one-half  term,  one-half  credit.  Text,  "Johnson 
on  Contracts."  Mr.  Davis 

305. — Medical  Jurisprudence — A  course  of  lectures  on  the  law 
governing  the  practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  the  laws  and  reg- 
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illations — state  and  national — governing  the  transportation  of  live 
stock.  Required  in  the  Division  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  first  semester, 
senior  year,  one  hour  attendance,  one  credit.  .Mr.  Davis 

:{<><>. — Constitution  of  the  United  States  Instruction  is  given  con- 
cerning the  events  and  causes  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  na- 
tional government  as  it  exists  today,  and  the  same  traced  to  their  his- 
toric sources.  The  workings  of  the  federal  government,  together  with 
its  relations  to  the  states,  are  also  amply  illustrated  by  frequent  class 
lectures.  Such  information  is  due  at  the  hands  of  every  institution 
maintained  by  state  or  national  aid  as  tending  to  better  fit  its  graduates 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  for  the  responsibilities,  of  a  republican 
form  of  government,  which  rest  with  especial  weight  upon  those  who 
have  received  their  education  frea  at  the  hands  of  the  state  or  nation. 
Required  in  the  Division  of  Mechanic  Arts,  three  hours  attendance, 
three  credits,  first  semester,  sophomore  year.  Text,  Hinsdale's  "Ameri- 
can Government."  Mr.  Davis 

307 — Industrial  History — The  development  of  the  complex  indus- 
trial life  of  today.  The  course  includes  a  review  of  industrial  condi- 
tions in  primitive  England,  of  the  days  of  the  English  manor,  follows 
the  changes  which  produced  the  guild  organizations,  the  domestic  sys- 
tem of  industries  in  the  United  States,  the  changes  resulting  from  the 
factory  system,  and  the  consequent  labor  conditions.  Elective,  first  se- 
mester, three  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Text,  "Industrial  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,"  by  Coman,  supplemented  by  library  reference 
work,  and  first  hand  study  of  some  phase  of  industrial  life  by  each 
member  of  the  class.  Miss  Corbett 

308 — Advance^  History — Study  and  practice  in  historical  investi- 
gations; the  laws  governing  human  action;  reciprocal  influences  of  re- 
ligion, literature,  and  government;  comparisons  and  criticisms  of  past 
civilizations  and  their  relation  to  modern  progress.  Lectures  and  li- 
brary readings.  Required  in  General  Science  and  Home  Economic 
courses,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year. 
Text,  Adams'  "European  History."  Mr.  Davis 

309. — Advanced  History — Continuation  of  3  08.  Two  hours  at- 
tendance, two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Mr.  Davis 

310. — English  History — Valuable  as  a  preparation  for  work  in 
English  literature,  constitutional  history,  and  political  economy.  The 
industrial  development  of  the  English  people  receives  particular  atten- 
tion. Collateral  readings  from  the  leading  authorities  will  be  furnished 
by  the  library.  Alternative  in  Home  Economics  and  General  Science 
courses,  second  semester,  sophomore  year,  three  hours  attendance, 
three  credits.     Text,  Walker's  "Essentials  of  English  History." 

Mr.  Davis 

311. — English — Study  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric.  Elements  of 
effective  writing  in  prose  based  upon  the  study  of  selected  authors. 
Analysis     of    modern    prose.      Much    time    is    devoted    to    composition, 
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written  and  oral.  One  long  theme,  7  5  to  150  pages,  is  written  during 
the  year.  The  student  must  work  out  very  complete  plans,  must  be- 
come well  acquainted  with  the  library,  and  must  learn  to  distinguish 
between  the  essential  and  non-essential  in  books  and  magazines.  Re- 
quired of  freshmen  in  all  courses,  first  semester,  three  hours  attendance, 
three  credits.  Texts,  Bates'  "Talks  on  Writing  English,"  (first  series), 
Woolley's  "Handbook  of  Composition,"  and  Berkeley's  "Writing  Prom 
Models."  Mr.  Coen,  Miss  Craig,  Mr.  Westfall,  Mr.  Long 

312. — Continuation  of  English  311 — Second  semester,  three  hours 
attendance,  three  credits. 

Mr.  Coen,  Miss  Craig,  Mr.  Westfall,  Mr.  Long 

313. — Argumentation — Time  is  given  to  practice  in  argumentation 
and  debate.     Freshman  English,  prerequisite.     Required  of  sophomores 
in  the  Agricultural  division  and  in  the  General  Science  and  Home  Eco 
nomics  courses,  first  semester,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.    Elec- 
tive in  other  courses.     Text,  Foster's  "Argumentation  and  Debating." 

Mr.  Coen,  Mr.  Westfall,  Mr.  Long 

314. — Argumentation — Continuation  of  313,  Argumentation. 
About  half  of  the  time  will  be  given  to  practice  work.  Second  semester, 
three  hours  attendance,  three  credits. 

Mr.  Coen,  Mr.  Westfall,  Mr.  Long 

315. — Practical  English — A  short  course  in  every  day  problems  in 
English,  the  problems  that  men  and  women  meet  daily.  Required  of 
General  Science  seniors.  Elective  for  other  students.  Freshman  Eng- 
lish, prerequisite.     One  hour  attendance,  one  credit,  first  semester. 

Mr.  Coen 

316. — Practical  English — Continuation  of  315.  Elective,  second 
semester,  one  hour  attendance,  one  credit.  Freshman  English,  pre- 
requisite. Mr.  Coen 

317. — Development  of  Modern  English — This  course  aims  to  show 
something  of  the  development  of  the  English  language,  taking  up  in- 
flection, sounds,  words,  and  grammar.  Freshman  English,  prerequisite. 
Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester.     Elective. 

Mr.  Coen 

318. — English  literature — A  course  in  literature  arranged  for 
technical  students.  The  general  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  arouse  an 
interest  in  good  books,  to  develop  the  ability  to  judge  their  literary 
value,  and  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  more  knowledge  of  literature.  One 
aim  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  arrangement 
and  use  of  the  college  library,  and  to  supply  a  working  knowledge  of 
its  equipment,  which  may  guide  his  reading  during  the  college  course 
and  later.  Required  in  all  courses  but  Veterinary  Medicine.  First  se- 
mester, freshman  year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits. 

Miss  Corbett,  Miss  Craig,  Mr.  Long 
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819.— Continuation  of  ;ii«     Two   hours  attendance,   two   credits 
second  semester,  Creshman  year. 

Miss  Corbel t,  Miss  Craig,  Mr.  Long 
320.— The  Drama— Lectures  are  given  on  the  principles  of  dra- 
matic  art,  with  particular  attention  to  character  study,  plot  develop- 
ment, and  the  contrast  between  ancient  classics  and  modern  romantic 
drama.  Illustrative  readings  are  used  in  class,  several  plays  of  Shakes- 
peare being  studied  as  models  of  dramatic  art.  Prerequisite,  freshman 
English.     Elective,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester. 

Miss  Craig 
321.—  American  Literature— A  study  of  the  literary  periods  in  our 
country,  from  colonial  times  to  the  present.  Selections  from  the  promi- 
nent American  writers  are  chosen  for  class  study,  and  additional  li- 
brary readings  with  reports  are  expected.  Required  in  the  General 
Science  course,  second  semester,  junior  year,  two  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  freshman  English,  prerequisite.  May  not  be  elected  by'  stu- 
dents below  junior  standing  except  by  permission  of  the  head  of  the 
department.      Text,   Simond's  "History  of  American  Literature." 

Miss  Corbett  or  Miss  Craig 
322- — Advanced  Course  in  English  Literature— Masterpieces  from 
the  poets  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries  form 
the  basis  for  class  study.  Collateral  readings  with  reports  are  expected. 
Required  in  Home  Economics  and  General  Science  courses,  first  semes- 
ter, senior  year,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits. 

Miss  Corbett  or  Miss  Craig 
323. — English  Literature — This  is  a  continuation  of  32  2.  Special 
study  is  given  to  English  prose  forms.  The  works  of  the  essayists  and 
critics  are  followed  by  a,  study  of  English  and  American  fiction.  The 
novel  is  considered.  Its  structure  and  place  in  literature,  and  its  serv- 
ice as  a  laboratory  for  character  study  are  subjects  for  lectures.  Spe- 
cial study  is  made  of  the  short  story.  Required  in  courses  in  Home 
Economics  and  General  Science,  five  hours  attendance,  five  credits, 
second  semester,  senior  year.  Miss  Corbett  or  Miss  Craig 

324- — History  of  Education — Educational  development  of  the 
races.  Many  of  the  problems  are  taken  up.  Of  special  value  to  stu- 
dents that  expect  to  teach.  Elective,  five  hours  attendance,  five  credits, 
first  semester.     Text,  "History  of  Education,"    (3  volumes)    by  Graves' 

Mr.  Westfall 
325. — Psychology — A  course  in  the  elements  of  psychology.  Study 
of  the  mind  and  its  activities.  Required  of  Home  Economics  and  Gen- 
eral Science  Juniors.  Should  be  elected  by  students  that  expect  to 
teach,  or  others  interested  in  their  own  mental  development.  May  not 
be  elected  by  students  below  junior  standing  except  by  permission  of 
the  head  of  the  department.  Five  hours  attendance,  five  credits,  second 
semester,  junior  year.      Text,  James'  "Brief  Psychology"  and  one  other. 

Mr.  Westfall 
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326. School  Management — A  course  in  the  general  principles  of 

school  management.  Offered  for  those  students  that  expect  to  teach. 
Elective,  second  semester,  senior  year.  May  not  be  elected  by  students 
below  junior  standing  except  by  permission  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Text,  O'Shea's  "Every- 
day Talks  to  Teachers,"  and  Pyle's  "Educational  Psychology." 

Mr.  Coen 


ENTOMOLOGY   AND   ZOOLOGY 

CLARENCE   P.    GILLETTE Professor 

S.  ARTHUR  JOHNSON Associate  Professor 

CHAS.  R.  JONES Assistant  Professor 

GEORGE    M.    LIST Instructor 

ELIZABETH    ROBINSON Instructor 

W.    L.    BURNETT Curator 

351. Physiology — Required  in  the  Agriculture,  Home  Economics, 

and  General  Science  divisions.  Three  hours  attendance,,  three  credits, 
first  semester,  freshman  year.  Text,  "The  Human  Mechanism,"  Hough 
and  Sedgwick.  Mr.  Johnson  and  Miss  Robinson 

352. Zoology — Required  of  the  Agricultural  Group  and  in  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  alternative  with  mathematics  in  Home  Economics  and 
General  Science  courses.  First  semester,  sophomore  year,  three  hours 
attendance,  three  credits.     Text,  "College  Zoology,"  by  Hegner. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  Miss  Robinson 

353. — Elementary  Entomology — Required  of  students  in  Ento- 
mology, Horticulture,  and  Forestry.  A  study  of  the  structure,  habits 
and  classification  of  the  insect  kingdom.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  habits  of  the  more  injurious  species  and  the  remedies  that  may 
be  used  to  destroy  them  or  prevent  their  depredations.  Field  excur- 
sions for  observing  insects  under  natural  conditions.  Classificaticn 
and  mounting  of  insects  for  permanent   preservation.      Over,    100,660 
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mounted  specimens  of  insects  in  the  college  collection.     First  semester, 
junior  year,  three  hours  class,  three  credits,  and  four  hours  Laboratorj 
two  credits.     Text,  "Elementary  Entomology,"  by  Sanderson  and  Jack- 
son"  Mr.   Johnson  and    .Mr.   Jones 

354, — Embryology — Required  in  the  Divisions  of  Agriculture  and 
Veterinary  Medicine.  Study  of  the  early  stages  in  development,  the 
general  principles  underlying  the  development  of  organic  beings,  and 
the  laws  of  inheritance.  Many  references  to  outside  reading  will  be 
given.  First  semester  of  the  senior  year.  One  hour  attendance,  one 
credit-  ^  Mr.  Gillette 

355. — Forest  Insects — A  series  of  lectures  on  insects  injurious  to 
forest  trees.  Required  in  the  Entomology  course,  second  semester, 
senior  year.     Two  hours  attendance,  one  credit.  Mr.  Gillette 

356. — Advanced  Entomology — Required  in  the  Entomology  course, 
first  semester,  senior  year,  ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits.  Text, 
Comstock's  "Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects." 

Mr.  Gillette  and  Mr.  Jones 

357- — Advanced  Entomology — Continuation  of  35  6.  Second  se- 
mester, senior  year,  ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits. 

Mr.  Gillette  and  Mr.  Jones 

358- — Ornithology — A  brief  course  in  popular  study  of  birds  with 
their  economic  relations.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second 
semester.     Elective.     Text,   "Bird  Life,"  by  Chapman.         Mr.  Johnson 

359. — Zoology  Laboratory — Stress  is  laid  upon  the  structure, 
habits,  and  relationships  of  the  different  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Definiteness  and  accuracy  of  observation  required.  Required  of  stu- 
dents in  the  divisions  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Medicine.  Four 
hours  attendance,  two  credits.      Fee,   $1.00. 

Mr.  Jones  and  Miss  Robinson 

360. — Zoology  Laboratory — Same  as  3  59,  but  required  in  Home 
Economics,  and  General  Science  group,  four  hours  attendance,  two 
credits.     Fee,  $1.00.  Mr.  Jones  and  Miss  Robinson 

361. — Genetics — One  lecture  a  week  during  the  first  semester  in 
the  senior  year,  dealing  with  the  broad  principles  of  development,  the 
laws  of  heredity,  and  the  application  of  these  laws  to  the  improvement 
of  living  things.  Required  in  the  divisions'  of  Agriculture  and  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  one  hour  attendance,  one  credit.  Mr.  Gillette 

362. — Eugenics — A  course  of  ten  lectures  offered  to  women 
students  in  the  upper  classes.  Relates  to  the  most  recent  discoveries  in 
human  heredity  and  the  application  of  the  laws  of  heredity  to  human 
progress.  Mr  Glllette 

363. — Biological  Entomology — A  course  in  the  biological  aspects 
of  entomology.  Three  recitation  and  two  laboratory  periods  each  week, 
five  credits,  second  semester,  elective.  Text,  "Entomology  in  Its  Bio- 
logical and  Economic  Aspects,"  by  Folsom. 

Mr.  Johnson 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 

TNG  A   M.    K.    ALLISON Professor 

CHARLOTTE   E.   CARPENTER Assistant  Professor 

MIRIAM    H.    HAYNES Instructor 

•FLORENCE    M.    BARLOW Instructor 

MONA  V.  LACE Instructor 

EDWINA    LAYMAN      Assistant 

HAZEL  EMIGH    Assistant 

401. — House  Management  and  Sanitation — The  care  of  the  house 
from  economic  and  sanitary  standpoints;  household  accounts;  the  pur- 
chase of  working  equipment  and  supplies;  the  ventilation,  heating,  and 
lighting  of  the  house;  the  water  supply;  the  disposal  of  wastes;  the 
relation  of  the  householder  to  health  organizations;  the  home  as  a 
social  center;  rules  for  conduct.  Lectures,  recitations,  laboratory  prac- 
tice. Required  of  General  Science  and  Home  Economics  students,  four 
hours   attendance,   four  credits,    first   semester,    freshman   year. 

Miss  Barlow 

402. — Domestic  Architecture  and  House  Furnishing — The  site, 
surroundings  and  construction  of  the  house;  house  plans  suited  to 
typical  community  conditions.  Practice  in  drawing  skeleton  plans  and 
elevations.  Consideration  of  furnishings  from  sanitary  and  artistic 
viewpoints.  Lectures,  class  discussions,  collateral  reading.  Prere- 
quisite, House  Management  and  Sanitation.  Five  hours  attendance, 
five  credits,  second  semester,  freshman  year.  Required  of  General 
Science  and  Home  Economic  students.  Miss  Barlow 

*  Resigned. 
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io;5. — Personal  Hygiene  The  principles  and  preservation  of 
health;  the  causes  and  preventatives  tor  prevailing  ills.  Physiology 
and  Personal  Hygiene  are  offered  as  an  alternative  with  mathematics. 
Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  freshman  year. 
Text.  Pyle's  -'Personal  Hygiene."  Miss  Layman 

404. — Home  Nursing— Includes  the  study  of  what  to  do  in  emer- 
gencies; the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  general  care  of  the  sickroom. 
Lectures  and  practical  demonstrations.  Required  of  Home  Economics 
students,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year. 
Textbook,  Bobb's  "Principles  and  Practice  of  Nursing." 

Miss  Barnard 

405. — Foods  I — This  course  is  intended  as  a  preparation  for  later 
courses  in  foods,  introducing  the  student  to  processes  involved  in 
cookery.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  manual  dexterity.  Economy  of  labor 
through  thoughtful  use  of  utensils  together  with  speed  and  quiet  will 
characterize  the  work.  Cookery  is  limited  to  the  preparation  of  simple 
dishes,  with  special  stress  on  seasoning,  flavor,  and  attractiveness.  Re- 
quired of  all  Home  Economics  students  not  presenting  entrance  credits 
in  domestic  science.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  se- 
mester, freshman  year.  Fee,  $2.00.  Laboratory  manual  outlined  by 
the  department.  Miss  Lace 

406. — Foods  II — This  course  serves  as  a  basis  for  all  later  work 
in  foods.  Composition  and  characteristics  of  food  stuffs;  underlying 
principle  in  methods  by  which  heat  is  applied  to  food  stuffs;  considera- 
tion of  uses  and  relative  values  of  various  types  of  cooking  apparatus; 
selection  of  foods;  significance  of  terms  "brands"  and  "blends."  Re- 
quired of  General  Science  and  Home  Economics  students.  Prerequisite, 
151,    153,   Inorganic  Chemistry.      Six  hours  attendance,   three  credits, 
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first  semester,  sophomore  year.  Textbook,  Hutchison's  "Food  and 
Dietetics."  Laboratory  manual  outlined  by  the  department.  Fee, 
$2.00.  Miss  Haynea 

407. — Poods  III — Continuation  of  Foods  II.  Four  hours  attend- 
ance, two  credits,  second  semester,  sophomore  year.     Fee,  $2.00. 

Miss  Haynes 

408. — Foods  IV — The  further  development  of  principles  and 
methods  outlined  in  Foods  II  and  Foods  III.  Food  preservation;  tests 
for  adulteration;  pure  food  laws.  Extensive  work  with  flour  mixtures, 
including  bread,  cakes,  and  pastry.  Required  of  Home  Economics  stu- 
dents electing  the  Domestic  Science  course.  Prerequisite,  Foods  III. 
Preceded  or  accompanied  by  155-157  Organic  Chemistry.  Eight  hours 
attendance,  four  credits,  first  semester,  junior  year.  Laboratory  man- 
ual outlined  by  the  department.     Fee,  $4.00.  Miss  Lace 

409 .—Dietetics — Includes  a  consideration  of  dietary  standards; 
balanced  ration;  relation  of  food  to  health;  special  consideration  of 
the  adjustment  of  quantity  and  quality  of  food  necessary  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  varying  conditions  of  age,  occupation,  health,  etc.  Required 
of  Home  Economics  students  electing  Domestic  Science.  Prerequisites, 
Foods  IV  and  Organic  Chemistry.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 
first  semester,  senior  year.  Text,  Jordan's  "Principles  of  Human  Nu- 
trition." Miss  Allison 

410. — Serving  of  Meals — This  course  provides  for  the/  application 
of  principles  developed  in  courses  in  foods,  including  the  cooking  and 
serving  of  meals,  and  the  preparation  of  school  and  picnic  lunches. 
Wholesomeness  of  food  served,  attractive  serving,  and  the  estimate  of 
cost  of  food  prepared  are  invariable  features  of  the  work.     Required  of 
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Home  Economics  Btudents  electing  Domestic  Science.  Prerequisites, 
Poods  IV  and  Dietetics.  Six  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second 
Bomester,  senior  year.  Fee,  $2.00.  Laboratory  manual  outlined  by  the 
department.  Miss  Allison 

411.— Problems  in  Dietary  Calculation— An  advanced  course  in 
Dietetics  to  be  carried  on  as  a  laboratory  course.  Elective.  Four  hours 
attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Prerequisite, 
409.  Fee,  $2.00.  Laboratory  manual,  "A  Laboratory  Hand-book  for 
Dietetics,"  Mary  Swartz  Rose.  Miss  Allison 

412. — Sewing  I— The  making  or  models  by  hand,  demonstrating 
the  elements  of  hand  sewing  with  their  application  on  single  garments, 
the  use  of  machines;  making  of  machine  models,  showing  the  use  of 
attachments.  Required  of  Home  Economics  students.  Six  hours  at- 
tendance, three  credits,  first  semester,  freshman  year.  Laboratory  out- 
line prepared'  by  the  department.     Fee,  $1.00. 

Miss  Barlow,  Miss  Emigh,  and  Miss  Barnard 

413. — Sewing  II — The  making  of  a  suit  of  underwear.  The  mak- 
ing of  a  tailored  waist.  Required  of  Home  Economics  students.  Four 
hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  sophomore  year.  Pre- 
requisite, Sewing  I.     Fee,  $1.00. 

Miss  Barlow,  Miss  Emigh,  and  Miss  Barnard 

414. — Textiles  I — Study  of  historical  development  of  textile  indus- 
tries; consideration  of  economic  and  hygienic  aspects  of  textiles;  micro- 
scopic and  chemical  tests  for  physical  and  chemical  characteristics. 
Required  of  Home  Economics  students  electing  Domestic  Art.  Four 
hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  junior  year.  Prereq- 
uisites, Sewing  I  and  II.  Preceded  or  accompanied  by  Organic  Chem- 
istry.    Fee,  $1.00.     Textbook,  "Textiles,"  by  Woolman  and  McGowan. 

Miss  Barlow 
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.      4i5. Textiles  II— Continuation  of  Textiles  I.     Study  of  dyes  and 

dyeing;  weaves  and  weaving;  laundering.  Four  hours  attendance, 
two  credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.     Fee,   $1.0  0. 

Miss  Barlow 

416. Textiles  III — Application   of   color  to   materials,  stenciling, 

block-printing,  resist,  Batich;  basketry.  Prerequisites,  Textiles  414 
and  415.     Elective.     Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits.     Fee,  $1.00. 

Miss  Barlow 

417. Drafting — Drafting  and  testing  of  patterns,  and  application 

of  the  draft  in  a  simple  house  dress.  Required  of  Home  Economics 
students  electing  Domestic  Art.  Six  hours  attendance,  three  credits, 
first  semester,  junior  year.  Prerequisites,  Sewing  I  and  II.  Laboratory 
manual  arranged  by  the  department.     Fee,  $1.00.  Miss  Carpenter 

418. Dressmaking  I — Designing  of  garments  and  the  making  of 

a  simple  wool  dress.  Required  of  all  Home  Economies  students  elect- 
ing Domestic  Art.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semes- 
ter junior  year.  Prerequisites,  Textiles  I  and  II,  and  Design  and  Draft- 
ing.    Fee,  $1.00.  Miss  Carpenter 

419. Dressmaking  II— Further  application  of  principles  set  forth 

in  417  and  418,  with  especial  consideration  of  line  and  color.  The  mak- 
ing of  an  afternoon  gown,  using  light  weight  fabrics.  Elective  for 
Home  Economics  students  electing  Domestic  Art.  Six  hours  attend- 
ance three  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Dress- 
making I.     Fee,  $1.00.  Miss  Carpenter 
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420. — Art  Needle  Work — Making  of  needle  work  sample  book; 
design  and  practical  work  in  embroidery.  Required  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics students  electing  Domestic  Art.  Four  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Prerequisites,  Sewing  I  and  II. 
Fee,  $1.00.  Miss  Barlow 

421. — Millinery — The  making  and  covering  of  a  buckram  frame; 
the  making  of  a  wire  frame  and  sewing  of  straw  braid.  Required  of 
Home  Economics  students  electing  Domestic  Art.  Four  hours  attend- 
ance, two  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Prerequisites,  Sewing  I 
and  II.     Fee,  $1.00.  Miss  Carpenter 

422. — Tailoring — The  making  of  a  wool,  tailored  suit.  Elective. 
Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Pre- 
requisite, Dressmaking  I.  Fee,  $1.00.  Miss  Carpenter 
423. — Demonstration  Course — This  course  provides  an  opportun- 
ity for  the  student  to  present  in  a  public  way  problems  in  cookery, 
laundry  practice,  and  sewing.  Demonstrations  that  shall  suit  typical 
state  conditions  are  planned  and  given  by  the  individual  student.  Re- 
quired of  Home  Economics  students.  Prerequisites,  Foods  I,  II,  III, 
and  Sewing  I  and  II.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  se- 
mester, junior  year.  Fee,  $2.00.  Miss  Allison  and  Miss  Carpenter 
424. — Teachers'  Course — In  this  course  there  is  included  a  con- 
sideration of  methods  of  presentation,  the  principles  underlying  the 
planning  of  curricula  and  equipment,  practice  in  planning  of  curricula 
and  equipment  to  meet  typical  conditions  in  the  state,  and  observation 
of  teaching  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  the  college,  and  of  teaching 
in  nearby  towns.  Required  of  all  Home  Economics  students.  Three 
hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Prerequi- 
site, courses  in  Home  Economics  offered  in  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years.  Textbook,  "Domestic  Art  in  Woman's  Education,"  Cooley, 
and  "Equipment  for  Teaching  Domestic  Science,"  Kinne. 

Miss  Allison  and  Miss  Carpenter 
425. — Household  Economy — The  historical  development  of  the 
home;  the  present  relation  of  the  home  to  the  community;  problems  of 
the  modern  household,  economic,  social,  and  legal.  Open  to  junior  and 
senior  students.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester. 
Texts,  "The  Modern  Household,"  Talbot  and  Breckenridge,  and  "The 
Business  of  Being  a  Woman,"  Tarbell.  Miss  Allison 

426. — Special  Problems — Gives  an  opportunity  for  the  considera- 
tion of  special  problems  that  arise  along  home  economics  lines,  and  for 
which  students  are  prepared  by  training  and  prerequisite  work  of  the 
first  three  years  of  college.  Elective.  Four  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.     Fee,  $2.00. 

Miss  Allison  and  Miss   Carpenter 
427. — Camp  Cookery — The  selection  and  preparation  of  food  sup- 
plies especially  suited  to  camping  conditions.      Offered  to  men.     Two 
hours  attendance,   one  credit,  second  semester.     Fee,   $2.00. 

Miss  Allison  and  Miss  Haynes 


POMOLOGICAL    LABORATORY  qq 

HORTICULTURE 

l:-    ■•    SANDSTEN Professor 

l:-    A-    McGINTY [nstructor 

451.— Plant  Propagation— This  subject  is  required  in  the  Agricul- 
tural division.  It  is  designed  to  give  thel  student  a  simple  knowledge 
of  the  methods  and  practices  employed  in  propagating  plants  for  the 
greenhouse,  garden,  and  orchard.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 
second  semester,  sophomore  year.     Text,  Bailey's  "Nursery  Book." 

Mr.  Sandsten 
m  452;7Yegetable  Gardening— The  history,  development,  classifica- 
tion    methods  of  improvement  and   culture  of  the   garden   vegetables, 

b!m  7\*  etC"'  are  BtUd,ed-  ESPeCial  attention  is  ^iven  t0  ^apta- 
bihtj  of  the  various  garden  crops  for  commercial  production  in  the 
different  districts  of  the  mountain  states.  This  includes  the  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  celery  and  strawberry  industries  here,  and  their  relation 
to  these  crops  in  other  places.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits 
second  semester,  junior  year.  Required  in  Horticulture  Text  "Gar- 
den Farming,"  Corbett.  Mt.      '      .    . 

Mr.    McGinty 

453— Small  Fruits— This  course  includes  a  systematic  study  of 
the  small  fruits,  their  history,  methods  of  culture,  packing,  grading 
and  marketing.  Required  of  horticultural  students,  two  hours  attend- 
ance,  two   credits,   second   semester,   junior  year. 

Mr.  Sandsten 
454.— Pomology— This  includes  a  general  study  of  the  classifica- 
tion, history,  principles,  and  practices  of  fruit  growing  with  special 
reference  to  the  conditions  in  the  irrigated  Rocky  Mountain  fruit  dis- 
tricts. Required  of  horticultural  students,  first  semester,  senior  year 
three  hours  attendance,   three  credits.  Mr.    Sandsten 

455.— Penological  Laboratory— A  study  of  fresh  specimens  of 
fruit  and  of  fruit  leaves,  buds,  etc.,  is  made  in  the  laboratory;  so  as  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  different  standard  varieties,  their  pe- 
culiarities of  growth,  etc.     Occasional  visits  are  made  to  orchards  in  the 
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vicinity  of  the  college  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  work  in  the  held. 
Required  of  horticultural  students,  one-half  first  semester,  senior  year, 
four  hours  attendance,  one  credit.     Fee,   $1.00.  Mr.   Sandsten 

456. Thesis — This  subject  follows  Pomological   Laboratory,    the 

last  half  of  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year.  The  work  consists  of 
original  investigation  of  some  horticultural  subject  under  the  direction 
of  the  head  of  the  department.  The  equivalent  of  two  hours  a  day  twice 
a  week  is  required.  The  data  of  the  experiments  connected  with  this 
work  must  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  the  second  semester  of  the 
senior  year.     Elective,  one  credit.  Mr.  Standsten 

457. Floriculture — This  subject  typifies  the  most  intensive  form 

of  horticulture.  The  work  consists  of  lectures  on  the  composition  of 
soils  for  growing  plants  in  limited  areas,  the  evolution  of  flower  forms, 
colors,  and  the  methods  of  manipulation  of  plants  to  secure  the  greatest 
size,  beauty,  and  quantity  of  flowers  from  a  small  area  of  space.  The 
work  will  also  cover  the  history,  classification,  propagation,  and  cul- 
ture of  the  more  important  florists'  crops  and  general  greenhouse  con- 
struction and  management.  This  subject  is  required  of  horticultural 
students,  first  semester,  senior  year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits. 
Must  be  accompanied  by  45  8.  Mr.  McGinty 

458. Floriculture    Laboratory — Floriculture    laboratory   is   given 

in  connection  with  floriculture.  In  this  work  the  student  is  required  to 
learn  the  names,  habitat,  history,  and  culture  of  the  more  common 
florist  and  greenhouse  plants.  Required  of  horticultural  students,  first 
semester,  senior  year,  two  hours  attendance,  one  credit.       Mr.  McGinty 

459. — landscape  Gardening — Landscape  gardening  follows  flori- 
culture, second  semester,  senior  year,  required  of  students  in  horti- 
cultural course.  The  subject  consists  of  a  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  landscape  architecture,  with  special  reference  to  the  laying  out  and 
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care  of  the  homo  grounds,  parks,  etc  This  subject  might  be  classed 
as  a  cultural  subject,  iu  that  it  covers  the  principles  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture  with  particular  reference  to  the  blending  of 
forms  and  colors.  It  also  includes  a  study  of  plant  materials  that  may 
be  used  in  the  arid  climates  of  the  West  and  the  effects  obtained  by 
their  judicious  use.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Must  be  ac- 
companied by  460.  Mr  Siandsten 
460.— Landscape  Gardening  Laboratory— This  subject  is  given  in 
connection  with  Landscape  Gardening,  and  is  designed  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  working  knowledge  in  measuring  and  laying  out  the  planting 
for  home  grounds,  parks,  etc.,  and  to  familiarize  him  with  plants  used 
for  outside  decorative  purposes.  Required  of  horticultural  students. 
Second  semester,  senior  year,  two  hours  attendance,  one  credit. 

Mr.  McGinty 
461.— Forcing  Vegetables— This  course  aims  to  give  the  students 
an  insight  into  the  theory  and  practice  of  growing  vegetables  under 
glass.  It  is  essentially  a  laboratory  course,  and  students  are  required 
to  perform  the  actual  work  connected  with  the  growing  of  the  crops. 
Required  in  the  horticultural  course,  and  not  elective  in  other  courses 
Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Mr.  McGinty 

462.— Experimental  Horticulture— This  course  is  designed  to  give 

students  specializing    in    horticulture    an     insight    into    experimental 

methods,  tabulating  results,  and  presenting  the  same  in  bulletin  form. 

Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year. 

Mr.  Sandsten 

463— Plant  Evolution  and  History  of  Cultivated  Plants— A  critical 

review  of  past  and  current  literature  on  plant  evolution,  and  a  detailed 

study  of  horticultural  plants,  their   origin,   and   economic   importance. 

Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year. 

Mr.  Sandsten 
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language 

SARAH  I.  KETTLE - Professor 

501,  502 — First  Year  French — A  course  in  grammar,  prose  com- 
position, reading  and  conversation.  Alternative,  required  of  sopho- 
mores in  General  Science  and  Home  Economics  courses.  Five  hours 
attendance,  five  credits  each  semester.  Text,  Chardenal's  "Complete 
Course."     Selected  reading.  Miss  Kettle 

503,  504. — Second  Year  French — A  course  in  reading  and  conver- 
sation.     This   includes   a   critical   study   of   modern   French   prose   and 
scientific   literature.      Phonetics.      Alternative,    required    of    juniors    in 
General  Science  course.      Prerequisites,   4  51,  4  5  2.     Five  hours  attend- 
ance, five  credits  each  semester.  Miss  Kettle 
505,  506. — First  Year  Spanish — A  course  in  grammar,  prose  com- 
position,  reading  and   conversation,   with   especial   emphasis  placed   on 
making  this  language  of  practical  use  to  those  whose  work  will  take 
them  among  Spanish-speaking  people.     Alternative,  required  of  sopho- 
mores in   General  Science  and  Home  Economics  courses.      Five  hours 
attendance,  five  credits  each  semester.     Text,  Hills  and  Ford's  "Spanish 
Grammar."  Miss  Kettle 
507,   508. — First  Year   German — A   course   in    grammar,    pronun- 
ciation  and   reading.      Offered   alternately  in   odd  years  with    509-510. 
Elective.  Miss  Kettle 
509,  510. — Second  Year  German — Reading  selected   masterpieces 
of  German  Prose;  conversation.     Offered  alternately  in  even  years  with 
511-512.     Prerequisites,  507-508.     Elective.  Miss  Kettle 

511,  512. German — Offered  for  those  who  wish   to  continue  the 

subject  in  college.  This  course  aims  to  make  a  practical  application 
of  the  German  already  studied  and  includes  prose  composition,  pho- 
netics, conversation,  and  the  reading  of  current  literature,  especially 
scientific  bulletins  and  newspapers.  Alternative,  required  of  juniors  in 
General  Science.  Prerequisite,  a  good  general  knowledge  of  German 
grammar.     Five  hours  attendance,  five  credits  each  semester. 

Miss  Kettle 


Note:  The  five-hour  courses  in  second  year  French  and  German 
are  divided  into  divisions  of  three  hours  and  two  hours.  Students  may 
elect  one  without  the  other. 


LIBRARY 

CHARLOTTE  A.  BAKER Librarian 

MARION  V.   HIGGINS Assistant 

CLARA    A.    GLIDDEN Assistant 

The  College  Library  was  founded  in  1878  from  books  given  by 
the  faculty  and  interested  citizens  of  Fort  Collins.  This  has  been  in- 
creased each  year  by  funds  from  the  college  income,  and  also  by  occa- 
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BionaJ  gifts.  These  gifts  now  consist  of  the  Annie  Jones,  Louia  B 
Prance,  and  Barton  O.  Aylesworth  collections,  with  the  Theodoaia  Am- 
nions  Memorial  Library. 

Beginning  with  1901,  the  library  began  to  grow  rapidly  and  in 
1905  was  moved  from  the  small  room  in  the  main  building  to  the 
bi-ilding  vacated  by  the  commercial  department.  Later  a  gallery  and  a 
mezzanine  floor  were  added.  Recently  the  north  and  south  basements 
have  been  shelved  to  use  as  stackj  rooms. 

The  College  Library,  which  now  contains  34,320  volumes  and 
26,000  pamphlets,  consists  of  the  general  library,  and  eleven  depart- 
mental libraries.  The  Experiment  Station  has  its  own  library,  and  is 
not  considered  here.  The  general  library  is  largely  a  reference  collec- 
tion, although  certain  books  are  lent.  There  is  no  fixed  period  for 
lending  a  book,  as  the  time  varies  with  the  demand  for  a  volume.  Pro- 
fessors frequently  request  that  books  on  a  certain  topic  shall  be  kept 
in  the  library  for  reference  part  or  all  of  the  time.  It  frequently 
happens  that  ,a  book  which  may  be  lent  at  one  time  for  two  weeks 
later  in  the  term  may  not  be  lent  at  all,  or  only  from  six  at  night  until 
eight  the  following  morning. 

The  Dewey  decimal  classification  is  used,  and  a  dictionary  cata- 
logue is  well  along.  This  includes  the  books  of  all  departmental  li- 
braries, all  purchases  since  1901,  all  of  fiction,  and  all  of  biography 
history,  literature,  and  art.  Other  classes  are  to  be  added  as  time  per- 
mits of  doing  this  back  work.  At  present  this  catalogue  has  nearly 
60,000  cards. 

The  sheep-bound  serial  set  of  congressional  documents,  the  pub- 
lications of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Geological  Survey 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are  represented  in  this  catalogue,  as 
well  as  other  important  serials.  Where  it  is  possible,  printed  cards 
are  bought  from  the  Library  of  Congress  and  other  sources.  Other- 
wise cards  are  typewritten. 

The  library  subscribes  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  periodicals 
and  receives  as  donations  many  agricultural  journals  and  state  news- 
papers.     Students  can  arrange  to  see  their  home  paper  by  requesting 
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said  paper  to  place  the  College  Library  on  its  free  list.  In  return  the 
paper  will  receive  News  Notes,  which  is  a  weekly  publication  issued 
for  the  press,  by  the  college. 

On  the  shelves  of  the  reference  room  can  be  found  the  leading 
standard  reference  books  and  the  bound  files  of  many  of  our  best  peri- 
odicals. To  aid  in  the  use  of  the  latter,  we  have  Poole,  The  Readers' 
Guide,  Reader's  Guide  Supplement,  Industrial  Arts  Index,  and  other 
less  known  periodical  indexes. 

We  hope  to  make  this  a  strong  scientific  library,  and  we  are  trying 
to  intensify  along  the  lines  of  agriculture.,  engineering,  house  eco- 
nomics, public  health,  and  industrial  and  agricultural  education.  The 
selection  of  books  is  carefully  made  with  the  aid  of  the  faculty.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  institution  to  gather  a  library  which  will  form  a  broad 
collection  of  practical  working  material  of  permanent  worth. 

DOCUMENTS 
By  U.  S.  law,  all  agricultural  colleges  are  depositories.  This 
means  that  we  are  "authorized  to  receive  copies  of  every  publication 
printed  by  the  Government  and  made  for  distribution.  The  average 
annual  distribution  of  such  libraries  is  about  1,000  books  and  pamph- 
lets, requiring  fifty  feet  of  shelf  space  per  year  to  accommodate  them. 
All  such  books  and  documents  when  received  at  the  proper  libraries 
shall  be  kept  there  and  not  removed  from  such  places." 

This  collection  is  for  reference,  and  cannot  be  lent.  In  addition 
to  the  cards  in  our  catalogue  for  the  document  sets  mentioned  above, 
we  have  a  good  collection  of  printed  government  catalogues  and  va- 
rious monthly  lists.  We  also  have  a  special  catalogue  for  all  the  pub- 
lications issued  by  the  various  experiment  stations  of  the  United  States 
and   territories. 

Our  sets  of  agricultural  documents  are  unusually  complete  for 
any  section,  and  especially  for  the  West.  We  expect  to  add  largely 
to  our  collection  of  state  documents  during  the  coming  year. 

Besides  the  services  with  documents,  the  library  gladly  offers  its 
assistance  to  libraries  and  individuals  who  wish  to  collect  or  purchase 
such  material. 

Use  of  Books. — This  course  teaches  by  means  of  lectures  and  prac- 
tical problems,  the  use  of  catalogues,  indexes,  reference  books,  etc.  A 
bibliography  on  some  subject  is  required  from  each  student.  Student 
assistants  for  the  library  will  be  selected  from  those  taking  this  work. 
The  permission  of  the  librarian  is  required  before  students  may  reg- 
ister for  this  course.  Elective.  One  recitation,  four  hours  laboratory 
work,  three  credits.  The  recitation  is  prepared  during  the  laboratory 
time. 

How  to  Use  the  Library 
All  students  are  registered  in  the  library. 

A  library  fee  of  $2.00  is  charged  each  student  when  he  pays  his 
matriculation  fee.      A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  charged  for  overdue 
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books.       "Reserved  books"  are  lent   fop  one  hour  with  a  One  of  too 
cents  for  each  quarter-hour  overdue. 

Residents  of  Fort  Collins  may  borrow  books  by  paying  a  fee  of 
$2.50   per  year  or  ten  cents  a  volume. 

Desks  are  arranged  in  the  north  stack  for  the  use  of  students  who 
wish  to  study  together. 

In  the  reference  room  and  periodical  room  in  the  south  wing  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  consider  the  comfort  of  people  who  come  in  for 
quiet  study. 

Miscellaneous  Information 

The  library  staff  is  for  the  use  of  the  students,  and  it  will  cheer- 
fully give  all  assistance  possible  to  the  student  body.  As  this  is  a  small 
library,  the  staff  must  be  busy  with  clerical  work  at  odd  minutes,  but 
this  work  is  to  be  dropped  whenever  a  student  needs  help.  No  student 
should  hesitate  to  make  his  wants  known. 

The  library  is  open  from  8:00  a.  m.  to  9:00  p.  m.,  excepting  a 
noon  hour,  12.30  to  1:00,  and  a  supper  hour,  5:45  to  7:00. 

On  Saturdays,  the  library  is  open  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m. 
It  is  not  open  on  Sundays. 

Holiday  hours,  which  are  announced  from  time  to  time,  are  9:00 
to  12:00  a.  m.,  and  1:00  to  4:00  p.  m. 


PERIODICALS  DONATED  TO  THE  LIBRARY 


Advocate  of  Peace 
Agricultural  Gazette  of  Canada 
Agricultural    Gazette    of    New    South 

Wales 
Agricultural  Journal   of  India 
Agricultural     Southwest  —  Wichita, 

Kansas 
American        Breeder's        Magazine- 
Washington,    D.    C. 
American  Cultivator — Boston 
American  Food  Journal — Chicago 
American  Issue 
American     Poultry     World — Buffalo, 

N.   Y. 
American  Poultryman— Lincoln,  Neb. 
American  Swineherd — Chicago 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
American   Wool   and   Cotton   Grower 

— Boston 
Anaconda   World — Franklinville,N.Y. 
Berkshire  World — Springfield,  111. 
3it  and  Spur — N.  Y. 
Boston  Public  Library  Bulletin 
3rooklyn  Public  Library  Bulletin 
Bulletin  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 


New  York   Botanical 
News    —   Owen 


Bulletin   of  the 
Gardens 

Canadian      Poultry 
Sound,  Ontario 

Canadian     Horticulturist — Peterbom 
Ontario 

Canal  Record 

Canned  Goods  Trade — Baltimore 

Carlson's    Breeders — Norfolk,    Neb. 

Champion — Fort  Collins,   Colo. 

Child  and  Animal  Protection 

Children's  Museum  News 

City  Farmer — Columbus 

City  of  Denver 

Clay,     Robinson     &     Co. — Live 
Reports — Chicago 

Cold  Storage 

Colorado  Dairyman — Fort   Collins 

Colorado  Engineer's  Magazine 

Colorado  Farmer — Fort  Morgan 

Colorado  Fruit  Grower — Grand  Junc- 
tion 

Colorado  University  Studies 

Conn.    State    Geological   and    Natural 
History  Survey 


Stock 
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Cornell  Reading  Course  for  Farmers 
Dakota  Farmer — Aberdeen 
De   Laval   Monthly — N.   Y. 
Dodge  Idea — Mishawaka,  Ind. 
Duroc  Bulletin — Peoria,  111. 
Earth 

Edison  Monthly- 
Elgin  Dairy  Record — Elgin,  111. 
Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Penn. 

(Proceedings) 
Estes  Park  Trail 
Farm  and  Breeder — Sioux  City 
Farm  and  Fireside — Springfield,  O. 
Farm  and  Orchard — Keyser,  111. 
Farm  Poultry — Boston 
Farmers'  Advocate — Topeka 
Farmers'    Digest — Columbia,   Penn. 
Farmers'  Review — Chicago 
Farmers'   Voice — Chicago 
Field  and  Farm — Denver 
Gas  Review — Madison 
Gefluegel-Zuechter — Hamburg,  Wis. 
Hacienda — Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Harvester  World 
Hoard's      Dairyman — Ft.       Atkinson, 

Wis. 
Holstein   Friesian    Register — Battle- 

boro,  Vt. 
Hood  Farm  News — Lowell,  Mass. 
Independent  Farmer 
Indiana  Farmer — Indianapolis 

Indian's  Friend 

Intermountain  Poultry  Advocate — - 
Colorado   Springs 

Iowa  Library  Commission   Quarterly 

Iron  Age — Grenlock,  N.  J. 

Jewish  Outlook — Denver 

Journal  of  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture  of  Western  Australia 

Journal    of   Western    Society    of   En- 
gineers 

Kansas  Farmer — Topeka 

Kentucky  Trotting  Record 

Kimball's  Dairy  Farmer — Waterloo, 
Iowa 

Kistler's  Komments — Denver 

Lamar  Commercial  Club  Association 
Bulletin 

Lariat — Denver 

Layman    Printer 

Mark  Lane  Express  Agricultural 
Journal  &  Live  Stock  Record — 
London 

Milk  Reporter — Sussex,  N.  J. 

Missouri  Valley  Farmer— Topeka, 
Kansas 


Monthly    Catalog    of     U.     S.     Public 

Documents 
Natal  Agricultural   Journal 
National  Farmer — St.  Louis,  Mo. 
National  Harness  Review — Chicago 
National    Poultry    Magazine — Buffalo 
Nature  Guard 
Nebraska  Farmer — Lincoln 
New  York  Public  Library  Bulletin 
New  York  State  Museum  Bulletin 
North   Carolina  Library  Commission 

Reporter 
Orchard  and  Farm — San  Francisco 
Pacific  Fruit  World — San  Francisco 
Pan  American  Union  Bulletin 
Peru   To-day — Lima 
Philippine  Agricultural  Review 
Philippine   Agriculturist      and      For- 
ester— Los  Banos 
Pittsburg   Carnegie   Lil  rary   Bulletin 
Photo   Topics 

Poultry  Keeper— Quincy,  111. 
Poultry — Peotone,  111. 
Poultry  Success — Springfield 
Poultry  Tribune — Mt.   Morris,   111. 
Practical  Dairyman — Rutherford, N.J. 
Pratt  Institute  Free  Library  Bulletin 
Public  Library — Chicago 
Public  Service 
Western  Farm  Life 
Reliable     Poultry     Journal — Quincy, 
111. 

Remington  Notes — New  York 

Rocky  Mountain  Collegian 

Rome — Institut  International  d'agri- 

ture:      Publications 

Royal  Blue — New  York 

Rosenburg  Library    Bulletin 

Rural  Life — Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Salem  Public  Library  Bulletin 

Scranton   Public   Library   Bulletin 

Sister  Republics 

Southwest  Trail — Chicago 

Southwestern  Stockman 

Stallion  and  Jack  News — Kansas  City 

Stock  Farm — Lexington;  Ky. 

Trenton  Free  Public  Library  Bulletin 

Troy  Topics 

Trucker  and   Farmer — New  Orleans 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer — Omaha 

Union    Labor    Bulletin — Fort   Collins 

University     of     Illinois     Experiment 
Station  Bulletin 

University  of  Illinois  School  of  Edu- 
cation Bulletin 

Up  to  Date  Farming — Indianapolis 

Vegetable  Grower 


Colorado  Newspapers 
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Vet<  rinarlan      1  >etroit 

\\';t  llace  Farmer     I  tea  Moines 

Weekly    .Market     Growers'    Journal 

Louisville,    Ky. 
Western  Empire     Los  Angeles 
West*  ni    Farm  Life 
Western       Poultry       Journal — Cedar 

Rapids,    lowa 


Western  Poultry   World     Denver 
W.  C,  T.  r.  Messenger     Boulder 
Wisconsin  Agricultural      Racine 
Woo]  and  cotton  Report*  r     Boston 
World   wide  Farming— Denver 
Wyoming  Farm  Bulletin 


COLORADO  NEWSPA] 
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Alamosa   Courier 
Alamosa   Leader 
Antonito  Ledger 
Arvada  Enterprise 
Aspen   Democrat   Times 
Ault   Advertiser 
Berthoud  Bulletin 
Bismark  Weekly   Tribune 
Boulder   County   Miner 
Breckenridge — Summit    Co. 
Brighton   Blade 
Brighton  Register 
Canon  City — Fremont  Leader 
Carbondale   Item 
Castle   Rock — Record   Journal 
Chicago  Daily  Live   Stock   Record 
Colorado       Springs — Evening       Tele- 
gram 
Colorado   Transcript 
Craig   Empire 
Delta   County   Tribune 
Denver — Catholic  Register 
Denver — Drovers'   Telegram 
Denver — Highland   Chief 


I  >enver — Record  Stockman 

Deseret  Evening  Nc  v,  s 

Elbert  Co.   Tribune 

Erie  Herald 

Fairplay  Flume 

Fort  Collins   Courier 

Fort  Collins   Farmer 

Fort  Collins   Morning  Express 

Fort  Collins   Review 

Fort  Lupton    Press 

Fort  Morgan  Times 

Fountain   Herald 

Fruita    Independent 

Grand  Junction   Daily  News 

Greeley    Republican 

Greeley   Tribune 

Greeley — Weld  County  Republican 

Gunnison  News   Champion 

Holyoke — State   Herald 

Hugo — Range  Ledger 

Idaho  Springs — Clear  Creek  Miner 

Johnstown    Breeze 

Julesburg   News 

Kit  Carson  Record 
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La  Jara  Chronicle 
Lamar  Sparks 
Littleton  Independent 
Longmont   Weekly  Times 
Loveland  Reporter 
Meeker  Herald 
Middle  Park  Times 
Montrose  Press 
Ordway  Era 
Palisade    Tribune 
Paonia  Booster 
Penrose    Press 
Parker  Post 
Platteville  Herald 
Pueblo  Chieftain 
Pueblo   Public   Opinion 
Pueblo  Star  Journal 
Ridgway  Sun 
Rocky  Ford  Enterprise 


Rocky  Ford  Gazette  &  Topic 

Rocky   Ford   Tribune 

Routt  Co.   Republican 

Saguache  Crescent 

Salida  Mail 

San  Juan  County  Index 

Sterling — Republican  Advocate 

Trinidad  Advertiser 

Trinidad  Chronicle  News 

Two  Buttes  Sentinel 

Walden  New  Era 

Weekly   Register 

Weldona — Weldon  Valley  News 

Wellington   Sun 

Wiley  Journal 

Windsor — Poudre  Valley 

Wray  Gazette 

Wray  Rattler 

Yampa   Leader 


MATHEMATICS 

S.    L.    MACDONALD Professor 

MARGARET  DURWARD Assistant  Professor 

MORTIMER  LEWIS    Instructor 

The  work  in  mathematics  is  designed  not  only  to  meet  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  the  engineer,  but  also  to  furnish  the  curriculum  with  a 
strong  factor  for  education  and  culture.  The  subject  is  continuously 
taught  through  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

551. — Solid  Geometry — This  study  is  intended  for  students  who 
have  passed  the  accredited  high  school  with  credit  for  Plane  Geometry 
only.  The  treatment  of  lines,  planes,  and  angles  in  space,  as  a  funda- 
mental for  Descriptive  Geometry,  and  also  the  geometry  of  the  sphere, 
as  leading  to  Spherical  Trigonometry,  are  features  of  the  work.  Re- 
quired in  Mechanic  Arts  division.  Prerequisite,  entrance  requirements. 
Three  hours  attendance,  freshman  year,  first  semester.  Text,  Went- 
worth  and  Smith's  "Solid  Geometry."     No  college  credit  is  given. 

Mr.   Macdonald 

552. — College  Algebra — After  a  brief  review  of  quadratic  equa- 
tions, the  following  topics  are  taken  up  and  treated  in  the  order  given: 
binomial  theorem,  the  progressions,  complex  numbers,  and  the  theory 
of  equations.  Graphical  representation  is  frequently  used.  Required 
in  Mechanic  Arts  and  Agricultural  divisions,  alternative  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  General  Science  courses.  Five  hours  attendance,  two  and 
one-half  credits,  first  half  freshman  year,  first  semester. 

Mr.  Macdonald  and  Miss  Durward 

553. — Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry — Preference  is  given  to 
geometric  rather  than  analytic  methods  in  the  development  of  the  for- 
mulae of  this  subject.     A  thorough  drill  in  the  use  of  logarithms  comes 
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Incidentally  In  dealing  with  the  general  plane  and  spherical  triangles. 
special  attention  is  given  to  practical  applications  In  surveying,  geo- 
desy, and  astronomy.  Prerequisite,  entrance  requirements.  Required 
in  Agricultural  and  Mechanic  Arts  Divisions,  and  an  alternative  in 
Domestic  and  General  Science  Division.  Five  hours  attendance,  two 
and  one-half  credits,  second  half  of  first  semester,  freshman  year. 
Text,  Granville's  Trigonometry. 

Mr.  Macdonald  and  Miss  Durward 

554. — Analytic  Geometry — I  he  following  topics  are  treated  in  the 
order  given:  co-ordinates,  fundamental  metrical  formulas,  plane  loci 
and  their  equations,  the  straight  line,  standard  equations  of  the  sec- 
ond degree,  trigonometric  and  exponential  functions,  parametric  repre- 
sentation, conic  sections  and  general  equation  of  the  second  degree, 
empirical  equations,  loci  in  three  dimensions,  the  plane  and  straight 
line,  an  elementary  treatment  of  the  quadric  surfaces  and  the  most  im- 
portant, space  curves.  Required  in  Mechanic  Arts  division.  Prerequi- 
sites, 552,  553.  Five  hours  attendance,  five  credits,  freshman  year, 
second  semester.     Text,  Fine  and  Thompson's  Co-ordinate  Geometry. 

Miss  Durward 

555,  556. — Differential  and  Integral  Calculus — The  derivative  is 
introduced  through  the  theory  of  limits  and  the  principal  formulas  ob- 
tained. The  geometric  interpretation  of  the  derivative  and  differential 
is  brought  in  early  and  followed  by  applications  to  plane  curves,  max- 
ima and  minima,  and  velocities.  Text  are  taken  up  in  the  order  given: 
Integration  as  the  inverse  of  Differentiation,  Curvature,  the  Cycloid  and 
its  relatives,  the  Integral  as  the  Limit  of  a  Sum,  Applications  of  the 
Calculus  to  Mechanics,  the  Law  of  the  Mean,  Taylor's  Theorem,  Partial 
Differentiation  with  Applications  to  the  Geometry  of  Space,  Envelopes, 
Double  and  Triple  Integrals.  Required  in  Mechanic  Arts  division.  Five 
hours  per  week  throughout  the  sophomore  year,  ten  credits.  Text, 
Davis'   "Differential  and  Integral  Calculus."  Mr.  Macdonald 

557- — Astronomy — This  course  is  offered  on  even-numbered  years 
as  Descriptive  Astronomy;  and  in  odd-numbered  years  as  Engineering 
Astronomy.  The  department  has  an  observatory  equipped  with  a  four- 
inch  refracting  equatorial  telescope,  and  a  fair  reference  library.  The 
course  is  open  to  upper  classmen  upon  consultation.  Prerequisite,  5  53. 
Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester. 

Mr.  Macdonald 
558. — Method   of  Least   Squares — Designed    for   students   in   Civil 
Engineering.      Elective.      Prerequisites,    5  5  4-5  5  5.      Two  hours   attend- 
ance, two  credits,  second  semester.     Text,  Merriman's  Method  of  Least 
Squares-  Mr.  Macdonald 

5»9. — Graphical  Methods — Designed  for  students  in  Electrical 
Engineering,  special  attention  being  given  to  complex  number  and 
hyperbolic  functions.  Elective.  Prerequisites,  445,  555.  Two  hours 
attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester.  Mr.   Macdonald 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

J.  W.  LAWRENCE Professor 

ALBERT   B.   CAMMACK Assistant  Professor 

L.  D.  CRAIN Assistant  Professor 

S.    I.    ROSS Instructor 

H.    J.   WILSON Instructor 

601. — Carpentry  and  Joinery — Text  books  and  lectures.  Study  of 
the  cutting  edges  of  various  wood-working  tools  and  the  means  of 
keeping  them  in  good  order;  an  explanation  of  the  construction  of  each 
tool  and  its  manner  of  acting  on  the  material;  the  shrinkage  and 
warping  of  woods  and  the  different  modes  of  sawing  into  lumber,  and 
the  various  forms  and  uses  of  framing  and  other  joints.  The  strength 
of  various  timber  joints  in  building  construction  is  considered.  Re- 
quired of  students  in  Mechanic  Arts  division,  first  semester,  freshman 
year,  one  hour  attendance,  one  credit.     Text,  by  Goss.  Mr.  Wilson 

602. — Drawing — This  course  includes  the  care  and  use  of  instru- 
ments and  the  making  of  practice  drawings.  Lettering.  Problems  in 
orthographic  and  isometric  projections  and  the  development  and  inter- 
section of  surfaces.  Required  of  students  in  Mechanic  Arts  division, 
first  semester,  freshman  year,  eight  hours  attendance,  four  credits. 
Text,  by  Anthony.  Mr.  Cammack 

603. — Bench  AVork  in  Wood — Embraces  the  manipulation  of  the 
tools  in  their  various  applications.  Students  work  from  drawings. 
Cases,  benches,  boxes,  foundry  flasks,  and  a  variety  cf  other  useful 
articles  are  made.  Required  in  Agricultural  and  Mecharic  Arts  divi- 
sions, first  or  second  semester,  freshman  year,  six  hours  attendance, 
three  credits.     Fee,   $2.00.  Mr.  Wilson 

604. — Machine  Work  in  Wood — There  are  given  examples  of 
straight  turning;  cutting  in  and  squaring"  off;  concave,  convex,  and 
compound  curves;  handles  for  chisels  and  other  tools,  and  examples  in 
chuck  work  in  separate  and  combined  pieces.  Required  in  the  Me- 
chanic Arts  division,  first  semester,  freshman  year,  four  hours  attend- 
ance, two  credits.     Fee,  $1.00.  Mr.  Crain 

605. — Drawing — The  sketching  of  machine  parts  and  the  making 
of  working  drawings,  tracings,  and  blue  prints  from  these  sketches. 
Required  in  Mechanic  Arts  division,  second  semester,  freshman  year, 
four  hours  attendance,   two  credits.      Prerequisite,    602. 

Mr.  Cammack 

606. — Forge  Work — Students  are  carried  through  a  series  of  care- 
fully graded  exercises  in  both  iron  and  steel,  working  from  drawings 
in  each  instance.  The  students  are  taught  how  to  bend,  twist,  upset, 
draw,  and  weld  iron  and  steel,  how  to  anneal,  case  harden,  temper, 
braze,  etc.  Many  pieces  are  made  which  are  put  to  a  practical  use.  Re- 
quired in  the  Agricultural,  and  Mechanic  Arts  divisions,  first  or  second 
semester,  freshman  year,  six  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Fee, 
$3.00.  Mr.    Ross 
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(jot. — Descriptive  Geometry — The  principles  of  projection,  Inter- 
section, development,  etc.,  are  discussed  and  illustrated  by  a  greal 
variety  of  problems,  all  of  which  are  accurately  worked  out  on  the 
draughting  board  by  each  student.  Required  in  the  Mechanic  Arts 
division,  first  semester,  sophomore  year.  Prerequisite,  605.  Five 
hours  attendance,  five  credits.     Text,  by  France.  Air.  Cammack 

<>08. — Boilers — The  various  forms  are  carefully  studied.  Injec- 
tors, pumps,  condensers,  feed-water  heaters,  and  economizers  receive 
special  consideration.  Chimney  draft  and  mechanical  draft  are  studied 
and  compared  with  regard  to  their  relative  efficiencies.  Required  in 
the  Mechanical  Engineering  course,  first  semester,  junior  year,  three 
hours  attendance,  three  credits.     Text,  by  Parsons.  Mr.  Lawrence 

609. — Principles  of  Mechanism — Study  of  designs  for  the  com- 
munication of  motion  by  means  of  gears,  belts,  linkage,  etc.,  methods 
of  designing  parallel  motions,  quick  return  motions,  and  cone  pulleys. 
The  adaptation  of  the  formation  of  gear  teeth  of  the  involute,  the 
epicycloid,  the  logarithmic  spiral  and  other  curves.  Elective,  junior 
year,  first  semester.  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  5  53.  Three  hours  at- 
tendance, three  credits.      Text,  by  Sibley.  Mr.  Lawrence 

610.— Gas  and  Oil  Engines — Theory  and  construction  of  gas  and 
oil  engines,  igniters,  governors,  etc.  The  study  of  traction  and  port- 
able gas  and  oil  engines,  such  as  are  used  in  industrial  plants,  upon 
contracting  work  and  upon  highways  and  farms.  The  study  of  auto- 
mobile engines.  Elective,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Prerequisite, 
Chemistry  151,  Physics  65  5.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits. 
Text,  by  Jones.  Mr.  Cammack 

611. — Kinematic  Drawing — Required  in  Mechanical  Engineering, 
two  hours  attendance,  one  credit,  first  semester,  junior  year.  Pre- 
requisites,  553,   605.  Mr.  Cammack 
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612. — Foundry — Students  are  taught  how  to  charge  and  manage 
the  cupola,  brass  furnace,  and  core  oven.  Castings  of  iron,  brass,  and 
other  metals  and  alloys  are  made.  Required  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing course,  first  semester,  junior  year.  Four  hours  attendance,  two 
credits.     Fee,  $2.00.  Mr.  Ross 

613. — Pattern-Making — Examples  of  plain  work;  core  work; 
pulley  work;  pipe  work;  gear  work;  core  boxes,  their  use  and  con- 
struction, are  given.  Required  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering  course, 
first  semester,  junior  year.  Two  hours  attendance,  one  credit.  Fee, 
$1.00.  Mr.  Crain 

614. — Machine  Shop  Tools — Text  book  and  lectures.  The  aim  is 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  up-to-date  methods  under  various  con- 
ditions of  practice  and  with  such  machines  and  appliances  as  do  not 
come  under  his  immediate  observation  in  our  shops.  Elective,  sec- 
ond semester,  junior  year.  Prerequisite,  353.  Two  hours  attendance, 
two  credits.     Text,  by  Vandervoort.  Mr.  Cammack 

615. — Machine  Design — Copying  of  Machinery  from  good  ex- 
amples; design  of  riveted  joints,  elementary  machine  fastenings,  etc. 
Elective,  second  semester,  junior  year.  Six  hours  attendance,  three 
credits.  Mr.  Cammack 

616. — Machine  Work  in  Metal — The  care  and  management  of 
tools  and  their  construction  is  taught.  A  five  horsepower  vertical 
steam  engine  complete  in  all  details,  a  number  of  drafting  tables,  bor- 
ing bars,  gears,  vises,  bell  chucks,  and  small  tools  for  use  in  the  shop, 
serve  to  illustrate  the  practical  use  to  which  shop  products  are  put. 
Prerequisites,  603,  604,  606,  612.  Required  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing course,  second  semester,  junior  year,  ten  hours  attendance,  five 
credits.     Fee,   $2.00.  Mr.  Cammack 

617. — The  Steam  Engine  is  studied  in  its  various  forms  in  de- 
tail. The  department  has  appliances  necessary  for  complete  engine 
tests.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  valves.  The  study  of 
traction  and  portable  steam  engines,  such  as  are  used  in  industrial 
plants,  upon  contracting  work  and  upon  highways  and  farms.  Va- 
rious types  of  steam  turbines  are  taken  up  and  comparisons  made  with 
reciprocating  engines.  Required  in  Mechanical  Engineering  course, 
first  semester,  senior  year.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits. 
Text,  by  Ripper.  Mr.  Crain 

618. — Thermodynamics — A  study  of  the  laws  of  thermodynamics 
as  applied  to  steam  engines,  gas  engines,  air  compressors,  injectors, 
and  other  appliances.  Required  in  Mechanical  Engineering  course. 
Prerequisites,  555,  557.  Second  semester,  junior  year,  three  hours  at- 
tendance, three  credits.     Text,  by  Reeves.  Mr.  Crain 

619. — Transmission  of  Power — A  study  of  the  various  forms  of 
power  transmission  in  shops  and  factories;  belt,  rope,  and  chain  trans- 
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mission.     Required  in  Mechanical  Engineering  course,  second  semester, 
junior  year.      Prerequisite,  553.     One  hour  attendance,  one  credit. 

Mr.  Lawrence 

620. — .Machine    Design — The   students    make   designs     tor    screws, 

bolts,  nuts,  gears,  and  complete  machines,  such  as  arbor  presses,  drill 

presses,  lathes,  engines,  etc.     Elective,  first  semester,  senior  year,  three 

hours  attendance,  one  and  one-half  credits.      Text,  by  Reid  and   Reid. 

Mr.  Cammack 
621 — Specifications  and  Contracts — Complete  working  drawings 
for  some  particular  problem  are  made,  the  specifications  are  made,  and 
a  form  of  contract  for  such  a  problem  is  carefully  worked  out.  Study 
of  the  laws  governing  contracts  and  specifications.  Elective,  first  se- 
mester, senior  year,  one  hour  attendance,  one  credit.  Text,  by  John- 
son-  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Thomas 

622. — Seminar — The  consideration  of  articles  of  interest  appear- 
ing in  the  current  technical  papers  and  magazines.  Required  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering  course,  first  semester,  senior  year,  one  hour  at- 
tendance, one  credit.  Mr.  Lawrence 
623. — Metallurgy — The  study  of  combustion,  fuels,  furnaces,  and 
refractory  materials,  especially  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel.  Re- 
quired in  the  Mechanical  Engineering  course.     Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
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151.     Second  semester,  senior  year,  one  hour  attendance,  one  credit. 
Text,  by  Huntington  and  McMillan.  Mr.  Crain 

624.— Machine  Shop — Required  in  Mechanical  Engineering  course, 
first  semester,  senior  year.  Prerequisite,  616.  Six  hours  attendance, 
three  credits.     Fee,  $1.00.  Mr.  Cammack 

625. Machine  Shop — Elective,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Pre- 
requisite, 616.     Pour  hours  attendance,  two  credits.     Fee,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Cammack 
626. — Engineering  Design — The  design  and  arrangement  of  power 
plants,  shops,  and  factories.  Required  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
course.  Prerequisite,  620.  Second  semester,  senior  year,  one  hour  at- 
tendance, one  credit.  Mr.  Cammack 
627. — Railway  Mechanical  Engineering — The  design  and  construc- 
tion of  locomotives,  the  operation  of  the  airbrake,  and  the  study  of 
different  forms  of  signals  and  switches.  Elective,  second  semester, 
senior  year,  one  hour  attendance,   one  credit.      Lectures. 

Mr.  Lawrence 
628. — Heating  and  Ventilation — The  study  and  design  of  various 
Required  in  Mechanical  Engineering  course.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry, 
forms  of  heating  and  ventilation  in  common  use  in  modern  buildings. 
151,  and  Physics  657.  Two, hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  se- 
mester, senior  year.     Text,  by  J.  D.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Lawrence 

629. Steam  Engine  Design — It  is  the  endeavor  to  have  this  work 

conform  to  the  best  modern  practice,  and  to  supplement  the  instruc- 
tion given,  by  requiring  the  student  to  investigate  existing  engines  with 
regard  to  their  design  and  construction.  Blue  prints  of  drawings  fur- 
nished by  prominent  manufacturers  are  also  used,  and  show  the  pre- 
vailing forms  of  engines  in  use.  Elective,  second  semester,  senior  year. 
Prerequisites,   617,   620.     Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits. 

Mr.  Crain 
630. — Compressed    Air    Machinery — The    study    of    motors,    com- 
pressors, hoists,  and  various  air  tools.     Elective,  second  semester,  sen- 
ior year.     Prerequisite,  617.     Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.   Text, 
by  Richards.  Mr-  Lawrence 

631. — Seminar — Continuation  of  62  2.  Second  semester,  senior 
year,   one  hour  attendance,   one   credit.  Mr.  Lawrence 

632. — Thesis — Each  senior  is  assigned  a  subject,  which  he  is  to 
investigate  and  upon  which  he  must  write  ia  satisfactory  thesis.  Sec- 
ond  semester,  senior   year,   four  hours   attendance,   two   credits. 

Mr.  Lawrence 
633. — Refrigeration  and  Refrigerating  Machinery — The  study  of 
methods  of  producing  low  temperatures  by  artificial  means,  and  the 
study  of  refrigerating  machinery.  Elective,  second  semester,  senior 
year.  Prerequisites,  617,  624,  625,  253.  One  hour  attendance,  one 
credit.     Lectures.     Text,  by  Redwood.  Mr.  Lawrence 
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634. — Hydraulic  Machinery  The  study  of  machinery  actuated  by 
water  power,  and  the  handling  of  water  by  means  of  pumps,  rams,  etc. 
Elective,  Becond  semester.  Prerequisites,  253,  Hydraulics  212.  One 
hour  attendance,   one  credit.      Lectures.      Text,   by   Bjorling. 

Mr.  Lawrence 
(*;{.-». — Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory — Investigations  of  the 
Physical  properties  of  materials  of  construction  entering  into  bu.ldings, 
machinery,  and  other  structures;  tests  and  examinations  of  different 
kinds  of  boilers,  engines,  pumps,  etc.  Required  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering course,  second  semester,  senior, year.  Prerequisites,  617,  624, 
625.     Six  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Mr.  Grain 

Visits  of  Inspection— During  the  senior  year  the  students  make 
visits  of  inspection  to  large  industrial  establishments  of  the  state,  in 
charge  of  an  instructor.  These  visits  are  intended  to  be  of  educational 
value  and  to  supplement  the  work  done  at  the  college  and  to  show  the 
students  the  practical  application  of  many  things  taught  in  the  class- 
room. Required  in  Mechanical  Engineering  course,  second  semester, 
senior  year. 


MILITARY  DEPARTMENT 

GEO.   L.   SCOTT,   Major,   U.   S.   A Professor 

T.    F.    LIMBOCKER 

Cadet  Major,   Assistant  Instructor  and  Armorer 

By  Act  of  Congress  all  Agricultural  Colleges  are  required  to  teach 
Military  Science  and  Tactics.  Under  faculty  regulation  all  male  stu- 
dents, except  seniors,  are  required  to  drill. 

The  importance  of  military  training,  both  to  the  individual  and  the 
state,  is  so  important  that  comment  thereon  is  here  unnecessary,  fur- 
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ther  than  to  say  that  the  physical  training  and  development  alone  are 
sufficient  proof  of  its  benefits.  The  growing  demand  for  military  in- 
struction in  connection  with  school  work,  and  the  fact  that  the  State 
Agricultural  College  is  the  only  state  institution  where  such  a  depart- 
ment exists,  has  led  the  authorities  to  make  the  work  as  thorough  as 

possible. 

For  the  purpose  of  instruction,  an  infantry  battalion  of  four  com- 
panies, with  staff,  band  and  signal  corps,  has  been  organized  and  main- 
tained. Each  company  has  a  captain,  two  lieutenants,  five  sergeants, 
and  six  corporals.  Commissioned  officers  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers are  appointed  from  upper  classmen  who  have  taken  written  exam- 
inations. Freshmen  are  not  eligible  for  appointment.  The  appoint- 
ments are  based  upon  examinations,  grade  (75%);  and  recommenda- 
tions, executive  ability,  class  standing,  etc.,  (25%).  Many  non-com- 
missioned officers  are  juniors.  Two  captains  are  seniors.  It  is  hoped 
to  have  all  captains  seniors  next  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  military  instruction  covering  the  same 
subjects  is  required  and  given  to  the  battalion  of  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture, and  to  one  company  at  Fort  Lewis,  Colorado. 

The  work  in  the  first  semester  embraces  the  school  of  the  soldier, 
company,  and  battalion  in  close  order.  Battalion  drills  are  continued 
at  intervals  throughout  the  year.  Extended  order  drill  is  taken  up  in 
the  first  semester  and  continued  during  the  second  semester.  This  in- 
cludes skirmishes  and  battle  exercises  in  platoon,  company,  and  bat- 
talion; advanced  guard,  rear  guard,  and  outpost  duties.  Inspections, 
battalion  parades,  guard  mounting,  and  street  parades  are  occasionally 
given.  Inspections  are  given  frequently  to  insure  the  proper  care  of 
equipment.  All  military  exercises  are  performed  in  accordance  with 
the  United  States  drill  regulations  of  1911. 
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ri  he  signal  carps  does  practical  work  iii  transmitting  messages, 
by  means  of  both  signal  flags  and  heliographs.  The  systems  used  are 
the  same  as  those  used  in  the  government  service. 

Students  who  are  physically  unable  to  take  the  regular  work  may 
be  assigned  to  the  signal  corps.  During  unfavorable  weather,  theo- 
retical instruction  is  given. 

The  department  is  equipped  with  (5  5  0  cadet  rifles,  belts,  cartridge 
boxes,  bayonets,  and  scabbards.  National  and  Battalion  colors;  swords 
for  officers;   signal  flags,  and  heliographs. 

All  new  men  registering  will  be  required  to  purchase  a  military 
uniform  through  the  Secretary  of  the  College.  This  matter  should  be 
arranged  for  as  soon  as  registration  is  completed,  and  must  not  be  later 
than  one  week  after  registration.  Usually,  the  uniform  costs  seven- 
teen dollars. 

Absence  from  drill  is  excused  for  illness  or  absence  from  the  city 
only.  Two  unexcused  absences  cause  suspension  from  all  college 
classes  for  one  day,  the  second  similar  offense  causes  suspension  from 
all  classes  for  two  days,  the  third  similar  offense  causes  permanent 
suspension  from  the  college.  Excused  absences  not  made  up  by  the 
close  of  the  week  following  the  day  the  student  was  absent,  are  treated 
as  unexcused. 


BATTALION   ROSTER 

T.   F.   Limbocker,  Cadet  Major Assistant  Instructor  and  Armorer 


G.   L.   Scott,   Major  U.   S.    A Commandant 


Field   and   Staff 

R-    G-    Coffin Major 

G.  C.   Burckhalter Captain  and   Adjutant 

r.    C.    Hale Sergeant   Major 

England Chief    Trumpeter 
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Band 

W.   E.    Runge,   First   Lieutenant   and   Director 

V.    R.    Tucker Chief  Musician       W.    H.    Feldman Corporal 

C.    A.    Alford Drum   Major       H.    W.    McKinley Corporal 

H.    Fauber Principal    Musician       G.    C.    Bateman Corporal 

C.  M.  Weller Sergeant       M.    A.    Drager Corporal 

F.  A.    Chisholm Sergeant       R.    Tucker    Corporal 

E.    Hopper Corporal 

Company  A 

I.   G.  Kinghorn,  Captain 

R.   L.    Giddings First   Lieutenant       H.    D.    Graham Corporal 

G.  G.  Law Second  Lieutenant       E.  L.  Sargent Corporal 

H-   B-   Joy First  Sergeant       H.    Burritt Corporal 

A.   E.   Dupu y Sergeant       C.   C.   Moore Corporal 

C.  C.    Taylor Sergeant  T.    E.    Leiper Corporal 

R.  B.  McKeown Sergeant  R.   H.   Becker Corporal 

D.  H.    Strong Sergeant  D.  E.  Crews Corporal 

R.    E.    Barnard Corporal 
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Company  B 

R.   H.  Cottrell,   Captain 


W.   Calhoun First   Lieutenant 

L.  M.  Sweitzer.  ..  .Second  Lieutenant 

A.   Falk First  Sergeant 

R.  L.  West Color  Sergeant 

M.  L.  Gorton Sergeant 

O.    L.    Zimmerman Sergeant 

H.     Williams Sergeant 


L.  Van  Horn Corporal 

E.   Rundahl    Corporal 

W.    E.    Schneider Corporal 

J.   Madarasz Corporal 

A.    L.   Ogle Corporal 

J     E.    Morrison Corporal 


C.  H.  Kinney First  Lieutenant 

G.    Mercer Second   Lieutenant 

N.  L.  Foster First  Sergeant 

R.   McLaughlin    Sergeant 

B.    H.    King Sergeant 

R.    L.   Ginter Sergeant 

J.   V.    Nevitt Sergeant 


Company  C 

W.  L.  Bevans,  Captain 

K.   C.   Smith Corporal 

C.  Shepardson    Corporal 

F.  E.  Ball Corporal 

C.   M.  Chase Corporal 

R.    S.    Swink Corporal 

G.  Wherren    Corporal 


C.    Shipman First    Lieutenant 

W.  Baker Second  Lieutenant 

G.  R.  Johnson First  Sergeant 

C.   W.   Sylvester Sergeant 

L    I.  Weigand Sergeant 

E.   S.  Murray Sergeant 

C.   E.   Essex Sergeant 


COMPANY    D 

S.   L.    Conrey,    Captain 

J.    Hankins     Corporal 

M.    Witherbee    Corporal 

T.    H.    Sackett Corporal 

G.  S.  Paxton Corporal 

C    H.   Doehling Corporal 

R.   J.   Seyfried Corporal 
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ll.    W.    HUGHES Director 

.Miss    EDWINA    LAYMAN Assistant    Director 

(In  charge  of  Physical  Training  for  Women) 

Physical  Education  for  Women — The  object  of  the  work  in  phy- 
sical training  is  to  help  in  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  health 
in  body  and  mind;  and  to  aid  in  a  nearer  approach  to  the  ideal  of  per- 
fect physical,  mental,  and  moral  development.  The  work  aims  to  be 
educative,  corrective,  and  recreative.  Especial  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
general  body-building  and  co-ordinated  movements  which  develop 
alertness,  decision,  concentration,  and  perfect  control  of  mind  over 
body;  on  corrective  exercises  for  the  adjustment  of  any  defective  or 
incorrect  attitude  of  the  body;  and  on  the  recreative  exercises  and 
games  which  cultivate  a  standard  of  fair  play,  and  add  much  to  the 
pure  enjoyment  of  the  work. 

Folk  and  aesthetic  dancing  have  been  introduced  into  the  work, 
and,  when  taken  from  the  educational  standpoint,  are  some  of  the 
most  potent  factors  in  promoting  a  graceful  carriage  with  free,  easy 
movements. 

The  new  playground  and  tennis  courts  have  added  much  to  the 
possibilities  of  out-of-doors  physical  work,  and  games  suitable  to  the 
season. 

Physical  training  is  required  of  every  young  woman  except  the 
students  of  the  conservatory  and  seniors.  The  worlc  is  given  in  three 
one-hour  periods  each  week  (one  credit).  Uniform  gymnasium  suits 
of  black  serge  with  blouse  and  full  bloomers,  gymnasium  shoes,  a 
short    fully   skirt   for   tennis   and    walking,    rubber-soled    shoes,    and    a 
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tennis  racket  are  required  for  satisfactory  gymnastic  work.  The 
suits  may  fce  made  or  purchased  after  consulting  the  director.  A 
physical  examination  by  the  director  is  required  upon  entrance,  to 
ascertain  the  fitness  of  every  student  for  the  work,  and  to  aid  in  the 
individual  correction  of  any  possible  physical  defects.  Students  phy- 
sically unfit  for  work  at  any  time,  are  excused  during  the  period  of 
disability. 

The  Department  of  Athletics  is  well  organized  under  immediate 
direction  of  the  Physical  Director  and  comprises  work  in  four  lines, 
football,  basketball,  track,  and  baseball,  each  of  which  has  its  separate 
organization  and  finance.  Each  is  managed  by  a  student  elected  by  the 
student  body.  All  business  matters  pertaining  to  athletics  are  con- 
sidered by  the  council,  consisting  of  S.  L.  Macdonald,  chairman;  H.  W. 
Hughes,  Albert  B.  Cam  mack,  Cecil  Lamb,  '15,  Abner  Johnson,  '14; 
three  of  whom  are  members  of  the  faculty,  and  two  are  students 
elected  by  the  Athletic  Association. 

The  Agricultural  College  is  a  member  of  the  Colorado  Athletic 
Conference.  Its  athletics  are  on  a  very  firm  basis,  free  from  debt,  with 
all  athletic  teams  well  supplied  with  necessary  equipment. 

Colorado  Field,  the  new  athletic  field  for  men,  is  located  south 
of  Agricultural  Hall;   the  field  for  women  is  north. 

The  field  for  men  consists  of  a  quarter-mile  cinder  track,  with 
football  and  baseball  fields  sodded  in  blue  grass  on  the  inside  of  the 
oval,  with  steel  bleachers  to  seat  1,000  persons.  The  outside  of  the 
oval  contains  two  practice  fields,  one  for  football,  and  one  for  base- 
ball. In  one  corner  of  the  field  is  located  a  cement  club  house,  with 
hot  and  cold  showers,  warm  rubbing  tables,  and  lockers  to  accommo- 
date 150  men. 

The   entire   field   is   parked   with   shrubbery    and     driveways,    and 
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is   surrounded    by    a    high    wire    fence,    wit  h   shrubbery    planted    directly 
on   the  inside. 

The  field  for  women  is  located  north  of  Agricultural  Hall,  and 
contains  tennis,  basketball,  and  volleyball  courts;  a  field  sodded  for 
hockey  and  other  out-of-door  games.  Provision  is  made  for  outdoor 
t  heatricals. 


PHYSICS 

FRED    G.    PERSON Professor 

*F.   J.    RANKIN Associate   Professor 

L.    S.    FOLTZ Instructor 

651. — Household  Physics — A  course  covering  mechanics  of  solids, 
liquids,  gases,  heat,  magnetism  and  electricity,  sound,  and  light.  The 
fundamentals  of  the  subject  are  carefully  considered  in  their  relation 
to  the  household.  Ventilation,  heating  and  lighting,  etc.,  are  given 
careful  attention.  Required  in  General  Science  and  Home  Economics 
courses,  first  semester,  freshman  year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  cred- 
its. Prerequisite,  Algebra,  through  quadratics.  Text,  Aldous'  "Ele- 
ments of  Physics."  Mr<  Person 

652. — Household  Physics  Lahoi-atory — Taken  with  651  and  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  daily  life  by  performing  the  experiments  covered  by  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  text.  Required  in  General  Science  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics courses,  first  semester,  freshman  year,  two  hours  attendance, 
one  credit.     Fee,   $1.00.  Mr.  Person 
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653. Household  Physics — Continuation  of  651.     Second  semester, 

freshman  year,   two   hours   attendance,   two   credits.  Mr.  Person 

654. Household  Physics  Laboratory — Continuation  of  652.  Sec- 
ond semester,  freshman  year,  two  hours  attendance,  one  credit.  Fee, 
$1.00.  Mr.  Person 

655. General    Physics — A    course    covering    mechanics    of    solids, 

liquids,  gases,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity,  sound,  and  light.  A  course 
intended  to  give  general  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  in  the  physical 
world,  and  to  form  a  basis  for  the  study  of  all  applied  sciences.  Re- 
quired in  the  divisions  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  first  semes- 
ter   sophomore  year,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits.     Text,  by 

Kimball.  Mr-  Person 

656. General  Physics  Laboratory — Taken  with  655.  Experi- 
mental work  designed  to  give  the  student  first  hand  knowledge,  and  to 
teach  him  the  methods  of  measurement  and  ability  to  handle  and 
manipulate  apparatus.  Required  in  the  divisions  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  first  semester,  sophomore  year,  four  hours  attendance, 
two  credits.     Fee,  $2.00.  Mr.  Foltz 

657. — General  Physics — Continuation  of  655.  Sophomore  year, 
second  semester,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Mr.  Person 

658. General  Physical  Laboratory — Continuation  of  656.  Sopho- 
more year,  second  semester,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits.     Fee, 

$2.00.  Mr-  Foltz 

659. — Applied  Mechanics — This  course,  consisting  of  lectures  and 
recitation,  will  cover  the  practical  applications  as  well  as  the  theo- 
retical side  of  forces  in  action  in  the  general  field  of  mechanics.  Nu- 
merous problems  illustrating  the  different  cases  will  be  used.  Prereq- 
uisites, college  algebra,  trigonometry,  calculus.  Required,  sophomore 
year,  second  semester,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits. 

Mr.  Person 
660. Electrical  Measurements — A  study  of  the  units  of  measure- 
ments involved  in  electrostatic  and  electromagnetic   phenomena.      Re- 
quired  in   Electrical   Engineering   course,    first   semester,    junior   year, 
three  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Mr.  Person 

661. — Electrical  Measurements  Laboratory — Taken  with  2  53.  Re- 
quired in  Electrical  Engineering  course,  first  semester,  junior  year, 
four  hours  attendance,  two  credits.     Fee,  $1.00.  Mr.  Foltz 


DEPARTMENT  OF  RURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

C.  G.  SARGENT Professor  of  Rural  Education 

and    Rural  School    Visitor 
W.  E.  VAPLON.  .  .State  Leader  of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs 

Rural  School  Survey.— One  of  the  first  pieces  of  work  undertaken 
by  this  department  was  an  eight-year  survey  of  each  third  class  school 
district  in  the  state.     This  was  done  in  order  to  better  understand  con- 
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ditions  that  we  might  better  and  more  wisely  plan  for  thoir  Improve- 
ment.     In    doing    (his    work    35    counties   and    more    than     L25    different 

districts  were  visited.  A  very  careful  study  was  mad-  of  the  rural 
schools  of  the  entire  state,  and  this  has  now  been  published  in  bulletin 
form  and  is  available  for  all  who  want  to  know  and  better  understand 
conditions  in  these  schools.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  state  has)  ever 
made  as  careful  a  study,  or  has  ever  secured  so  much  valuable  and 
useful  information  about  its  rural  schools  as  Colorado  now  has. 

Rural  School  Betterment. — A  campaign  for  rural  school  better- 
ment has  been  carried  on,  based  upon  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  sur- 
vey, which  clearly  reveals  the  weakness  and  inadequacy  of  the  small 
district  system  under  which  the  rural  schools  of  Colorado  have  always 
been  operated.  In  this  work,  the  department  is  co-operating  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Colorado  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, the  county  superintendents  and  country  teachers. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs. — A  State  Leader  of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs 
was  employed  and  added  to  this  department  during  the  present  year. 
This  work  is  done  in  co-operation  with;  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  State  Leader  works  in  co-operation  with  the  county  su- 
perintendents, county  agriculturists  and  country  teachers.  The  clubs 
are  organized  in  the  schools  and  are  conducted  as  a  part  of  the  regu- 
lar school  work,  while  the  schools  are  in  session,  and  in  a  few  cases, 
competent  teachers  have  been  employed  to  supervise  the  work  during 
vacation  months.  Corn,  potato,  garden  and  canning,  milk  testing, 
pig,   poultry,   cooking  and  sewing  clubs  have  been  organized. 

This  line  of  work  seeks  to  give  purpose  and  intelligent  direction 
to  the  subjects  taught  in  the  rural  sciiools,  to  vitalize  the  work  and 
relate  it  more  closely  to  the  environment  in  which  it  is  placed.  It 
encourages  the  study  of  farm  and  home  subjects  and  thereby  en- 
riches both  the  school  and  home  life  of  the  children. 

Consolidated  Schools  and  Rural  High  Schools. — This  department 
assists  in  consolidating  small  districts  into  larger  and  stronger  ones, 
thereby  making  it  possible  to  build  up  a  graded  school  including  a 
four-year  high  school  course.  It  encourages  the  introduction  of  agri- 
culture, manual  training  and  domestic  science  in  these  and  other  high 
schools,  and  seeks  to  help  build  up  a  system  of  rural  schools  that  will 
help  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  that  confront  the  farmers  of  the 
state. 

Country  Life  Reading  Courses. — Sixteen  reading  courses  were 
offered  this  year.  These  are  suitable  for  county  superintendents, 
country  teachers,  granges,  farmers'  clubs,  women's  clubs,  rural 
churches,  etc.  Credits  toward  a  degree  at  the  college  are  given  to 
students  and   teachers  who  may  take  these  courses  in   non-residence. 
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Where  granges,  farmers'  organizations,  churches  or  country  life  clubs 
wish  to  take  these  courses,  assistance  will  he  given  in  organizing  and 
conducting  the  work  through  local  leaders  and  no  charge  will  he  made 
tor  any   help  thus  given. 

Information  Bureau. — Information  is  furnished  to  county  super- 
intendents, teachers,  school  directors,  and  patrons  on  the  latest  and 
best  methods  of  organizing  and  conducting  rural  schools.  Sugges- 
tions are  given  in  planning  school  houses,  playgrounds,  courses  of 
study,  the  training  of  teachers  for  rural  schools  and  rural  leadership, 
ajid  for  making  the  school  the  social  center  of  the  community.  The 
school  farm  of  five,  ten  or  more  acres  with  a  teacher's  home  located 
on  it  is  advocated  for  the  rural  schools  of  Colorado. 

The  department  seeks  to  give  assistance  in  rural  school  improve- 
ment and  community  betterment  by  co-operating  with  the  school  sys- 
tem and  by  connecting  the  country  people  and  their  schools  more 
closely  with  the  different  deportments  of  the  Agricultural  College  and 
Experiment  Station. 


VETERINARY   MEDICINE 

GEORGE    H.    GLOVER 

Head  of  Division,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice 

I.   E.   NEWSOM Professor   of   Pathology 

HARRY  E.   KINGMAN Professor  of  Surgery 

A.  W.  WHITEHOUSE Professor  of  Anatomy 

H   S.   EAKINS Professor  of  Materia  Medica 

751  • — Anatomy — This  subject  is  given  in  two  hour  periods  in  the 
laboratory.  Complete  dissection  of  the  dog  is  begun.  Ten  hours  at- 
tendance, five  credits,  first  semester,  freshman  year.  Texts,  "Sisson's 
Veterinary  Anatomy,"  and  Bradley's  "Dissection  of  the  Dog."  Fee, 
$2-50-  Mr.  Whitehouse 

752- — Anatomy — Dissection  of  the  dog  is  finished  and  complete 
dissection  of  the  horse  is  begun.  Ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits, 
second  semester,  freshman  year.  Text,  McFaydean's  "Anatomy  of  the 
Horse."      Fee,   $2.50.  Mr  Whitehouse 

753- — Anatomy — Dissection  of  the  horse  is  continued.  Ten  hours 
attendance,   five  credits,   first  semester,   sophomore  year.      Fee,   $2.50. 

Mr.  Whitehouse 

754- — Anatomy — Dissection  of  the  horse  is  finished.  Comparative 
dissection  of  sheep,  ox,  pig,  and  possibly  fowl.  Ten  hours  attendance, 
five  credits,  second  semester,  sophomore  year.     Fee,  $2.5  0. 

Mr.  Whitehouse 

755- — Histology — A  study  of  the  miinute  structure  of  normal 
animal  tissues.  Ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits,  first  semester, 
freshman   year.      Text,    Bailey's    "Textbook    of    Histology." 

Mr.  Eakins 
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756. — Physiology — A  study  of  the  functions  of  normal  tissues  and 
organs  of  the  animal  body;  general,  special,  and  comparative  physiol- 
ogy. Four  hours  attendance,  four  credits,  second  semester,  freshman 
year.  Text,  Fred  Smith's  "Manual  of  Veterinary  Physiology."  Pre- 
requisites, 751.  Mr.  Glover 

757. — Physiology — Continuation  of  7  5  6.  Two  hours  attendance, 
two  credits,  first  semester,  sophomore  year.     Text,  same  as  for  7  5  6. 

Mr.  Glover 

758. — Physiology — Continuation  of  757.  Two  hours  attendance, 
two  credits,  second  semester,  sophomore  year.  Mr.  Glover 

759. — Materia  Medica — This  subject  treats  of  the  derivation, 
physical  and  chemical  properties,  physiological  actions,  preparations 
and  doses  of  drugs.  Five  hours  attendance,  five  credits,  second  semes- 
ter,   freshman   year.  Mr.  Eakins 

760. — Materia  Medica — Continuation  of  759.  Three  hours  at- 
tendance, three  credits,   first  semester,   sophomore  year. 

Mr.  Eakins 

761. — Pharmacy — Laboratory  instruction  in  the  preparation  of 
fluid  extracts,  tinctures,  pills,  official  ointments  and  liniments.  Four 
hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  sophomore  year.  Fee, 
$2.50.  Mr.  Eakins 

762. — Therapeutics — A  consideration  of  the  use  of  remedial  agents 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first 
semester,  senior  year.     Prerequisite,  760.  Mr.  Whitehouse 

763. — Therapeutics — Continuation  of  7  6  2.  Two  hours  attendance, 
two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Mr.  Whitehouse 

764. — Parasitology — A  study  of  the  animal  parasites  affecting 
the  domesticated  animals  with  means  of  control  and  eradication.   Three 
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hours   a 
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ittendance,    three   credits,    second   semester,   junior   year.      Text, 
Kaupp'a   "Animal   Parasites  and    Parasitic  Diseases."  Mr.  Eakins 

765. — Parasitology  Laboratory — A  macroscopical  and  microscopi- 
cal study  of  animal  parasites.  Two  hours  attendance,  one  credit,  sec- 
ond semester,  junior  year.  Fee,  $1.00.  Mr.  Eakins 
766. — Pathology — A  discussion  of  disease  processes  in  general, 
edema,  inflammation,  degeneration,  regeneration,  new  growths,  etc' 
Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester,  junior  year.  Text, 
Kinsley's  "Veterinary  Pathology."  Mr.  Newsom 
767. — Pathology  Laboratory— A  study  of  the  gross  and  micro- 
scopic appearance  of  diseased  tissues.  The  research  work  of  the  ex- 
periment station  is  of  special  value  to  the  student.  Six  hours  attend- 
ance, three  credits,  first  semester,  junior  year.     Fee,  $2.50. 

Mr.  Newsom 
768. — Bacteriology— Recitations  and  laboratory  work  on  the  va- 
rious phenomena  exhibited  by  the  bacteria  and  protozoa  that  are  path- 
ogenic for  animals  and   man.      Given  in  two  hour  periods  in  the  lab- 
oratory.     Ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits,   second  semester,   sopho- 
more year.     Texts,  Buchanan's  "Veterinary  Bacteriology"  and  Heine- 
man's  "Laboratory  Guide."     Fee,   $3.00.  Mr.  Newsom 
769.— Meat  Inspection— A  study  of  the  gross  lesions  of  disease  in 
food   producing  animals;    local   and  federal  laws   governing  inspection 
and  general  principles  which  should  guide  the  meat  inspector.   Three 
hours    attendance,    three    credits,    first    semester,    senior    year       Text 
Edelman's  "Meat  Hygiene."  Mr.  Eakins 
770. — Autopsy— Required  of  all  senior  and  junior  students  when- 
ever material  is  available.     No  credit.                                          Mr.  Newsom 
771.— Laboratory  Diagnosis— Diagnosis  of  disease  by  examination 
of  body  fluids,  microscopic  examination  of  tissue  and  experimental  in- 
oculations.     Special  stress  is  given  to  analysis  of  urine,  blood  exam- 
inations, and  detection  of  poisons.     Ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits, 
second  semester,  senior  year.      Texts,  Fish's  "Urine  of  the  Horse  and 
Man,"   Burnett's  "Pathology  of  the  Blood   of  Domesticated  Animals," 
and  Holland's  "Medical  Chemistry."     Fee,  $2.50.                    Mr.  Newsom 
772.— Surgical  Restraint— Practical  instruction  in  the  restraint  of 
animals   during   examination    or   operation.      It   includes   the   study   of 
numerous  makes  and  styles  of  casting  harnesses,  the  demonstration  of 
their  uses  and  advantages;   the  tying  of  knots;   making  of  halters  and 
numerous  other  appliances  used  in  handling  the  domestic  animals.   Two 
hours  attendance,  one  credit,  second  semester,  freshman  year. 

Mr.  Kingman 

773.— Surgery— General     surgery;     consideration     of    the   causes 

course,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  surgical  diseases  of  the  domestic 

animals.      Two    hours   attendance,    two   credits,    first    semester,    junior 

year.      Text,   Frohner's   "General   Veterinary   Surgery." 

Mr.  Kingman 
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774.— Surgery— Continuation  of  7  73.  Two  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.  Mr.  Kingman 

775.— Lameness— The  causes  of  lameness,  art  of  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester, 
junior  year.  Prerequisites,  751,  752,  753,  754.  Text,  Wy man's  "Diag- 
nosis of  Lameness  in  the  Horse."  Mr.  Kingman 

776. Operative    Surgery — Consideration   of   operative     technique 

for  specific  operations.  Taught  by  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Two 
hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Prereq- 
uisites, 77  3  and  7  74.  Mr.  Kingman 

777.— Obstetrics— The  diseases  incident  to  reproduction,  their 
causes,  prevention,  and  treatment,  supplemented  by  demonstrations  in 
the  clinic.  Prerequisites,  751,  752,  753,  754,  766.  Four  hours  attend- 
ance, four  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Text 
stetrics." 


Williams'   "Ob- 
Mr.  Kingman 


778. Surgical  Exercises — Practice  in  surgical  technique.     Taken 

any  time  during  the  senior  year  when  material  is  available.  One 
credit.     Fee,  $2.00.  Mr.  Kingman 

779. Shoeing  and  Soundness — The  principles  involved  in  the  cor- 
rect shoeing  of  horses.  Also  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  details 
of  examining  horses  for  soundness  or  for  fitness  for  special  service. 
Conformation  in  relation  to  disease.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  cred- 
its, second  semester,  senior  year.  Mr.  Kingman 

781. Olinic—  Sophomore  clinic  consists  of  lectures  upon  animals 
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:::;;!;;:;:;;:;:r;L  Twohours  attendance-  --— "—te, 

-«.>       rm   j         1       •  i^1'-   Kingman 

-«-.—<  In,,,--    Junior  students  are  expected  to  assist  the  seniors  in 
their  hospital  and  clinical  work,  which  consists,  among  other  tniZ     n 
making   daiiv   examinations   of   cases,   and   assisting   the    dre  Ig    o" 
wound*  and  treatment  of  all  cases  in  the  hospital.    Five  hours  attend 
"CO,  two  and  one-half  credits,  tirst  semester,  junior  year 

ISS—OUnic-Continuation   of   782.  .  Five  hours  attenda^T" 
and  one-half  credit,  ^^  ^  ^   ^~ 

,X4._ ( lime— Seniors    are    given    preference    in    the    ambulatory 
clinic   and    assisting   with   operations,   diagnosis,   and    tre  tment  If all 
cases  tn  the  hospital.     Five  hours  attendance,  two  and  one-1 a,"  credit 
hrst  semester,  senior  year  credits, 

7K5._ni„ic-0ontinuation   of   784.      Five   honrs  zUena^T" 
and  one-haif  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year  M K  ngmln° 

first  7S(i--T"e;"-V   a'ld    ''"-^•-D-eases    of    a    sporadic    nature    are 
first  considered,  including  diseases  incident  to  the  respiratory    diges 
t  v  e   circulatory  systems,  etc.     Living  animals  are  utilized  as  far' as  po 
s.ble  ,n  practical  demonstration  of  various  diseases,  as  are  also     Dec 
mens  trom  the  pathology  museum.     Four  hours  attendance    four  cret 
>ts_  Hrst  semester,  Junior  year.      Text,   Hutyra  &    Marek's    •  'Pathology 
and  Therapeutics  of  the  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals."         Mr  GlovS 

'»•—  Theory  and  Practice-Continuation  of  786.     Five  hours  at 
tendance.      F,ve  credits,  second  semester,  Junior  year.     Text,  same  as 

diseaL8s8•-c:r,T„tan;,  ■*-*«- Dek  pri«  •*•  "£%z 

u.seases,     acute     intectious     exanthematic     diseases,     acute     infectious 
diseases  with   localization   of  certain   organs,   infectious  diseases  with 
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special  involvment  of  the  nervous  system;   chronic  infectious  diseases. 
Five  hours  attendance,  five  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.     Text, 
noc  Mr.  Newsom 

same  as  7  86.  ,...,.. 

789  —Theory  and  Practice— Continuation  of  7  88,  and  infectious 
diseases  produced  by  protozoa.  Pour  hours  attendance,  four  credits, 
second  semester,  senior  year.     Text,  same  as  7  8  6.  Mr.  Glover 

790.— Dairy  Inspection— This  subject  embraces  the  sanitary 
handling  of  milk,  use  of  the  scorecard,  diseases  of  dairy  cows,  adul- 
teration of  milk,  effect  of  improper  food  on  the  dairy  cow  and  her 
products,  the  tuberculin  test,  etc.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 
second  semester,  senior  year.      Prerequisites,   7  89   and   7  68. 

Mr.  Glover 

791._Biseases  of  Livestock— This  subject  is  devoted  to  a  prac- 
tical consideration  of  common  accidents  and  ailments  on  the  farm; 
the  care  of  animals  in  health  and  nursing  in  disease.  Required  of  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  students,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first 
semester,  senior  year. 

793.— Agricultural  Bacteriology— A  study  of  the  morphology,  phy- 
siology and  other  phenomena  exhibited  by  bacteria  that  have  special 
reference  to  milk  and  soil;  to  animal  and  plant  diseases.  Recitation 
and  laboratory  work  given  in  two  hour  periods,  in  the  laboratory. 
Elective  for  students  in  the  agricultural  group,  ten  hours  attendance, 
five  credits,  second  semester.  Texts,  Marshall's  "Microbiology  for  Ag- 
ricultural Students,"  and  Heineman's  "Laboratory  Guide."     Fee,  $3.00. 

Mr.  Newsom 

794.— Household  Bacteriology— The  preparation  of  culture  media 
and  the  culture  and  observation  of  micro-organisms  that  are  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  students  of  home  economics.  Special  stress  is  laid  on 
molds  and  yeasts,  the  preservation  of  foods,  sanitary  milk  and  water 
supply  Recitation  and  laboratory  work  in  two  hour  periods.  Re- 
quired of  students  in  domestic  science,  ten  hours  attendance,  five 
credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Texts,  Buchanan's  "Household 
Bacteriology"  and  Heineman's  "Laboratory  Guide."     Fee.  $3.00. 

Mr.  Newsom 


Conservatory  ■  , , 

(o.\si;i{\  \Toin  op  music 

•ALEXANDER  BMSLIE,  Director  Conservatory  of  Music 
M  X,",','  Culture-  Opera,  Oratorio,  and  Chorus  Director 
MRS.    ALEXANDER    EMSLIE 

••MATTHEW  ,;i;;:,;>),)(•',:,,',m,•,,,•  and   ^trucior'in  Piano 

M.\  I  I  HKW     AULD Instructor  in  Vocal   Mush- 

HOWARD  a  REYNOLDS...  Director  Violin  Department, 
and   instructor  in  Violin,   Harmony.  Counterpoint,  and 

(  imposition 

^SSi^^SST —  in   Piano 

Miss  'ssz&zgzr1  and  ™»<Y°oi"nK,:- 

W.    E.    RTJNGE.  .  .  .    ...      :.'.';;;:; ;;; Accompanist 

Instructor  in  Clarinet,  and  Leader  of  Military  Band 

studJin   ^'7^7  "'  MUS'C  fUrn'SheS  °aretUlly  PrePared  "«««  of 
studj     „   each   ot   the  various   branches  taught,   commencing  with  the 

'h°ougehentrtha:y, in,  t  speoiflc  branch  and  carrying «*  ^* 

through  to  the  last  stages  of  a  finished  musical  education.     Musical 
duca  .on  ,n  the  West  has  steadiiy  advanced  so  that  it  is  now  conceded 
that  the  advantages  are  greater  at  home  than  in  the  East 
the  f\°,Ce.Cultu';e— ^   this  department  careful  attention  is  given  to 
the  following:      Correct  tone  placement,    breathing,    diction,  phrasing 
interpretation,  style,  etc.     m   the  main,  oral  exercises  are  use       as  H 
has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that  this  method  of  teach 
ing  has  produced  the  best  results. 

^-en0™', 'T  8f  Cantatas— Th«  st^y  of  oratorios  should  be  under- 

mger  shou,7h t  ""f  ^^  ^      The  higheSt  ambi»°a  »f  a 
singer  should  be  to  achieve  distinction  in  this  line  of  work      The  fol- 

"onluLTT  T  °antataS  may  be  StUQied :     Handers  Messia«.  Sam- 
son,  Judas    Maccabeus,    and    Jeptha;    Mendelssohn's    Elijah     St     Paul 

potent6'  and  Hymn  °f  PraiSe:  Haydn'S  Creati0n'  S—  etc,  A^m' 
charge  ^   fUrnlshed   at    less°ns   in   oratorio,    free   of 

studi!a"hv1  °/  0,'at°"i0  aDd  ActinS-°V™-  »ke  oratorios,  should  be 

e  ng  able  , ,  P"P  *'     N°  ^^  ™»  be  fUlly  e«uiBPed  -"hout 
being  able  to  sing  at  least  three  operas.     It  brings  to  the  voice  a  qual- 

PudH,  d  WhlChfCann0t  be  obtai-d  f^orn  any  other  study  of  music. 
Pup. s  desirous  of  studying  the  art  of  acting  in  connection  with  the 
opera  can  do  so,  although  it  is  not  compulsory.  The  study  of  acting 
s  offered  so  far  as  it  relates  to  operatic  rendition  in  order  lo  give    he 

a  sinLar>srrfUl  ^T"  **  ^  ^  °T  "^     As  is  -1,  known 

opera    oratn  ™        ^  ***  '°  "*  °r  h6r  PerSOnal  aPPearance  in 

opera,  oratorio,  or  concert  singing 

is  inv^lu0ae.r?lnJ^f''  n,lldren-Th-  training  is  given  in  classes  and 
.s  invaluable  to  ch.ldren.     Much  of  the  purity,  beauty,  and  ease  of  tone 

*On    leave    of   absence 

**In    charge    of   Director   Emslie's   classes 
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in  speech  and  song  of  the  adult  depends  upon  the  care  and  guidance  of 
the  voice  in  childhood.  Proper  vocal  exercises  are  given  to  develop  a 
perfectly  healthy  throat— stress  is  laid  upon  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
vocal  organs  and  the  great  danger  of  straining  them  by  too  loud  sing- 
ing, talking  or  laughing.  There  would  be  fewer  harsh,  metallic,  nasal, 
guttural  voices  if  parents  could  but  realize  the  importance  of  such  care. 
Pianoforte. — It  is  a  universally  conceded  fact  that  the  study  of 
pianoforte  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  very  essential  part  of  a  musical 
education.  Considering  the  great  advance  made  in  this  line  of  work 
during  the  last  decade,  a  course  of  training  which  answered  the  needs 
of  pupils  a  few  years  ago  is  entirely  inadequate  to  present  demands. 
While  the  outlined  course  is  not  obligatory,  it  will  be  used  to  meet  the 
individual  requirement.  Special  attention  is  given  to  musical  touch, 
interpretation,  ear  training,  musical  analysis,  rhythm,  sight  reading, 
and  musical  thinking.  The  famous  Leschetizky,  also  the  Mason  touch 
and  technique  are  employed   in   fundamental  work. 

Children's  Work. — This  work  is  given  both  privately  and  in  class. 
The  private  work  consists  of  the  study  of  melody,  rhythm,  technique, 
and  sight  reading.  Formed  into  classes,  the  pupils  are  taught  by  means 
of  symbols.  Interesting  games  make  tedious  drills  subjects  of  pleas- 
ure; stories  and  songs  stimulate  ideas  and  musical  intelligence.  Mental 
drills  are  used  to  awaken  musical  thought;  the  eye  is  trained  to  read 
quickly  and  correctly  musical  notation.  The  muscles  of  the  fingers, 
wrist,  and  arm  are  developed  and  strengthened  by  finger  gymnastics  and 
table'technique,  performed  to  the  rhythm  of  delightful  little  songs.  The 
sense  of  rhythm  is  developed  by  rhythmic  exercises  and  songs.  Marches 
and  drills  cultivate  correct  ideas  of  time.  Pictures  and  verses  teach 
of  the  great  composers.  Piano  work  illustrates  the  principles  taught 
by  games  and  exercises. 

Demonstrations  will  be  given  occasionally  to  show  parents  and 
friends  the  results  accomplished  in  this  line  of  work. 

Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Musical  History.—  The  study  of  Har- 
mony proper  begins  with  the  consideration  of  the  Triad.  Following 
this  comes  the  rules  for  connecting  Triads;    the   inversion   of  Triads; 
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consecutive  unisons,  fifths  and  octaves;  chords  of  the  seventh  and  their 
inversions;  cadences;  [talian,  German,  French,  and  Neapolitan  sixth 
chords;  chords  of  the  ninth,  eleventh  and  thirteenth;  modulations;  sus- 
pensions and  retardations;  open  harmony,  and  score  writing  Follow- 
ing this  Elementary  Harmony  con.es  a  course  of  Counterpoint  This 
study  musi  be  directed  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  each  individual 
pupil. 

The  course  in  the  history  of  music  consists  of,  text  book  and  lec- 
tures on  the  development  of  music  from  early  times  to  the  present 
1  Ins  course  is  invaluable  for  a  greater  knowledge  of  either  vocal  or 
piano  music. 

Public  School  Music— This  course  is  designed  for  the  training  of 
supervisors  of  music  in  public  schools.  There  is  an  incessant  demand 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  capable  teachers  especially  qualified 
to  supervise  and  teach  music  in  the  public  schools.  Such  knowledge 
can  only  be  obtained  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  who  has  by  per- 
sonal experience  familiarized  himself  with  the  peculiar  demands  of  this 
line  of  work.  The  Conservatory  offers  a  thorough  course  in  this  line 
of  work.  Instruction  is  given  both  privately  and  in  class.  Those 
Wishing  to  take  the  full  course  in  one  year  are  required  to  take  four 
class  lessons  a  week. 

Sight  Singing-  and  Reading.— The  work  of  this  course  consists  in 
presenting  the  melodic  and  rhythmic  elements  of  music  with  special 
reference  to  notation  and  its  relation  to  music  thinking  and  music 
reading.  It  seeks  systematically  to  develop  the  ability  to  translate 
quickly  the  written  symbols  of  music  into  melody  and  song,  and  aim* 
especially  to  prepare  for  acceptable  chorus  choir  work,  as  well  as  to 
lay  foundation  work   for  all  music   thinking. 

Students'  Recitals.— Recitals  are  given  at  intervals  during  the  sea- 
son. These  recitals  are  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  conservatory 
and   are   designed    to   give   frequent   opportunity   to    come   before   audi- 
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ences  All  students  are  therefore  expected  to  take  their  turn  when 
chosen  and  receive  help  and  suggestions  from  the  respective  teachers. 
Parents  and  friends  are  welcome  at  these  recitals. 

Free  Advantages  and  Privileges.— A  large  chorus  will  he  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  rehearsing  the  choruses  from  the  oratorios  and 
operas  Those  competent  and  willing  to  attend  rehearsals  regularly 
will  be  admitted  free  of  charge.  Ladies'  and  gentlemen's  glee  clubs 
will  also  be  organize*  and  will  meet  twice  a  week  for  practice.  Only 
those  students  having  good  voices  and  who  are  good  readers  of  music 
will  be  entitled  to  membership  in  these  clubs. 

Library.— The  conservatory  has  over  two  thousand  copies  of  music, 
by  the  best  composers,  all  nicely  bound  and  classified.  Consequently 
it  is  able  to  rent  to  the  students  at  a  nominal  price  such  music  as  will 
meet  the  demands  of  an  entire  course.  Students  desirous  of  buying 
their  own  music  will  be  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

TUITION 
Fall  Term  of  Fourteen  Weeks 

(For  other  terms,  prices  proportionate) 

Voeal  Lessons: 

Mr.  Emslie 

Two   lessons  per  week,   twenty  minutes $28.00 

One  lesson  per  week,  thirty  minutes *"   ■ 

Mrs.  Youtsey 
Public  School  music,  two  lessons  per  week  of  forty  minutes,  ^ 

in  class ' 

Private  lessons,  thirty  minutes,  two  per  week *£uv» 

Piano  Lessons: 

Mrs.  Emslie 

Private  lessons,  thirty  minutes,  two  per  week $21.00 

One   lesson   per   week,    thirty   minutes *     ■ 

Violin  Lessons: 

Mr.   Reynolds 

Two  lessons  per  week,  thirty  minutes $14  00 

One   lesson  per  week,   thirty  minutes *     ■ 

Harmony,  Analysis:  „„ 

In    class    

History,  Ear  Training:  Q 

Tnciass ;:?L5o 

Music  Rent    

Degree  Offered.— The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  is  conferred 
upon,  those  finishing  the  required  course  of  musical  study. 

Rules  and  Regulations.— Tuition  is  payable  strictly  in  advance 
and  the  conservatory  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  lessons  lost  through 
absence  or  tardiness  of  the  pupils.  Students  entering  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  term  will  be  charged  only  from  the  date  of  entering.  No 
reduction  made  for  temporary  absence  of  pupils  or  for  lessons  discon- 
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tinued.      Students   leaving  during   the   term    win    tnerefore   not   be  en 
"tied   to  have  any   monej    refunded;   only  in  case  of  protracted  illness 
will  an  exception   be  made  in  the  above  stated  regulations. 

Students  pursuing  any  of  the  regular  courses  of  study  will  be  per- 
mitted to  arrange  for  such  instruction  in  music  as  in  the  judgment  of 
Hi*'  faculty  will  not  interfere  with  their  college  work.  Students  in 
Home  Economics  and  General  Science  courses  are  allowed  five  credits 
in  music  in  the  requirements  for  graduation.  Students  of  the  con- 
servatory may  take  up  such  work  in  the  College  and  in  the  School  of 
Agriculture  as  they  are  qualified  for.  The  requirements  for  registra- 
tion are  the  same  as  for  regular  students. 

Students  in  the  conservatory,  not  graduates  of  high  schools,  may, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  director  of  the  conservatory  and  of  the 
professor  of  modern  languages,  take  up  work  in  French,  German  or 
Spanish. 

Further  information  sent  on  request. 


College  Organizations 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

There  are  three  college  literary  societies  which  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  literary  work  and  practice  in  debating  and  public  speaking. 

"The  Philo-Athenaeum  Society"  meets  Saturday  evenings  in  the 
lecture  room  of  Guggenheim  Hall.  "The  object  of  this  society  is  to 
encourage  free  investigation  and  promote  growth  in  literary  composi- 
tion, and  readiness  and  fluency  of  speech." 

"The  Columbian  Literary  Society"  meets  Monday  evenings  in  Hor- 
ticultural  Hall.      "This   society   is   organized    to   train   its   members   in 
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literary  work,  to  instruct  them  in  parliamentary  law,  and  to  promote 
their  growth  in  general  knowledge." 

Its  membership  is  composed  of  students  of.  all  courses  in  regular 
college  work.  Diplomas  are  granted  to  those  who  faithfully  perform 
their  work. 

"The  Owl  Debating  Society"  meets  on  Monday  evenings  in  the 
west  mathematics  classroom.  "The  purpose  of  the  society  is  to  in- 
crease the  proficiency  of  its  members  in  the  art  of  public  speaking." 
All  male  students  of  good  standing  in  the  college  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership. 

TECHNICAL  SOCIETIES 

"The  Home  Economics  Club"  meets  twice  a  month  to  discuss 
events  and  activities  along  home  economic  lines;  so  that  the  student 
of  Home  Economics  may,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  keep  in  touch  with  the 
"whereabouts  of  the  procession"  throughout  the  country.  It  is  in- 
tended, also,  that  the  club  furnish  to  the  older  students  an  opportunity 
for  study  of  the  purpose  and  methods  of  organization  of  the  profes- 
sional association  and  for  study  of  the  conduct  of  its  meetings. 

"The  Agricultural  Club"  is  a  scientific  society  organized  and  main- 
tained by  the  students  of  the  Agricultural  division.  Meetings  are  held 
each  Monday  evening  in  Horticultural  Hall.  At  these  meetings,  sub- 
jects are  discussed  relating  to  the  farm,  orchard,  garden,  and  experi- 
ment stations.  Occasionally  talks  are  given  by  the  faculty  and  other 
lecturers.  Students  of  good  standings  receive  diplomas  from  the  so- 
ciety upon   graduation   from  the   college. 

"Engineering  Society." — With  "The  encouragement  of  original  re- 
search, the  dissemination  of  these  results  among  its  members;  and  the 
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cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  mutual  assistance  In  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession oi  engineering"  as  an  object,  the  Engineering  Society  of  C  A  C 
was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1902.  The  membership  is  composed  of  all 
students  who  are  pursuing  courses  in  engineering.  .Many  talks  of  prac- 
tical worth  are  given  by  the  professors  and  engineering  students  at 
the  meetings  which  are  held  every  Monday  evening-  in  the  Electrical 
Engineering  building. 

"Agricultural  College  Branch  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Bugiueers.»—The  students  of  the  Electrical  Engineering  department 
have  termed  a  Student  Branch  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers.  The  proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  are  read  and  discussed,  and  original  papers  are  presented  to 
the  society  by  the  students  and  the  faculty  members.  All  electrical 
engineering  students  are  eligible  for  membership. 

"The  Veterinary  Medical  Association"  was  organized  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fall  term,  1907.  This  association  is  composed  of  veteri- 
nary students  and  college  professors,  and  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
scientific  problems  along  veterinary  lines,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the 
social  interests  of  the  Veterinary  department.  The  association  meets 
each  Monday  evening  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  Pathology  building  on 
Laurel  street.  Graduates  of  the  Veterinary  department  are  granted 
diplomas  from  this  association  only  upon  the  condition  that  they  have 
faithfully  performed  seventy  per  cent  of  the  work  required  of  them 
Every  student  is  expected  to  read  at  least  two  original  papers  on  veteri- 
nary subjects  each  term. 

"Colorado  Agricultural  College  Branch  of  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers."— The  senior  and  junior  students  of  the  Mechanical 
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Engineering  department,  by  permission  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  have  formed  a  local  student  branch.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  are  supplied  the 
members  of  the  branch.  Discussion  of  the  papers  appearing  in  the 
transactions,  original  papers  by  the  student  members,  and  lectures  by 
prominent  eng.neers,  and  the  faculty  members  are  features  of  the 
meetings. 


ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

Officers,  1014-1915 

CECIL  LAMB    President 

HARRY  McCLUSKEY    Vice-President 

ABNER   JOHNSON    Secretary 

This  association  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  collegiate  and 
intercollegiate  athletics.  All  students  are  eligible  for  membership,  the 
only  requirement  being  to  sign  the  constitution  of  the  association.  The 
president  and  secretary  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Athletic  Council, 
which  is  made  up  of  three  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  two  students, 
named.  This  council  directs  the  general  athletic  work  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

When  a  student  becomes  a  member  of  the  association,  three  dol- 
lars of  his  entrance  fee  go  to  the  association  treasury;  and  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  associated  students,  a  motion  was  carried  asking  the 
college  registrar  to  collect  $4.00  from  each  student  upon  registration, 
to  pay  for  a  season  ticket  to  all  athletic  contests  excepting  the  annual 
athletic  smokeless  smoker. 

The  association  stands  for  true  sportsmanship  and  fair  dealing, 
and  a  strict  observance  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit  of  the  agreements  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Faculty  Athletic  Conference. 


Student  Council  [™ 

I  mi:  associated  students 

Officers,  19]  1-1915 

l:oY   COTTREL] President 

R-   E-   BARNARD Vice-Presidenl 

WILL    AIAV     Secretary 

The  "Associated  Students"  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1908.  Its 
object  is  to  promote  college  spirit,  to  bring  the  students  into  closer 
fellowship,  and  to  discuss  and  act  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  the  student  body  and  hence  our  institution.  Its  value  has 
beeD  shown  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  students  discuss  the 
questions  brought  before  them,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  final  conclu- 
sions upon  these  questions  of  general  interest.  Its  membership  in- 
cludes all  "college  students."  The  officers  are  chosen  one  from  each 
class  and  one  from  the  ladies  in  general. 


STUDENT  COUNCIL 

Officers,  1014-1915 

ROY  COTTRELL Chairman 

ERNEST  BADER   Secretary 

The  "Student  Council"  was  organized  in  1912.  Its  object  is  to 
consider  the  various  subjects  of  interest  to  the  student  body;  to  recom- 
mend lines  of  action  in  the  various  student  activities,  and  to  consider 
misunderstandings  between  the  faculty  and  the  students.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  executive  committee  to  the  Associated  Students.  It  is 
composed  of  one  freshman,  two  sophomores,  three  juniors,  and  three 
seniors,  who  are  elected  by  the  student  body.  There  is,  also,  one  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty,  known  as  the  "faculty  advisor,"  on  whom  the 
Council  may  call  for  assistance  and  advice. 
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MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Military  Band  of  thirty  pieces  is  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
cadet  battalion.  This  organization  receives  instruction  by  a  com- 
petent band  master,  throughout  the  college  year,  and  ranks  among  ths 
best  concert  bands  of  the  state.  The  college  band  takes  part  in  all 
local  parades,  military  and  civil,  renders  monthly  concerts  in  the  chapel 
during  the  second  semester,  and  takes  part  in  the  program  of  com- 
mencement week.  The  band  is  subject  to  the  call  of  the  president  for 
special  occasions  that  may  occur  from  time  to  time. 

Men's  and  Girls'  Glee  Clubs,  under  the  care  of  the  director  of 
the  conservatory,  add  much  to  the  strong  musical  combination  of  the 
school.  These  organizations  present  rare  opportunities  for  musical  cul- 
ture, which  should  assume  an  important  part  in  a  collegiate  education. 


THE   YOUNG  MEN  S   CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 
Officers,  1914-1915 

EMERY    F.    McKUNE President 

ABNER    JOHNSON    Vice-President 

WILLIAM   FELDMAN    Secretary 

S.    I.     ROSS Treasurer 

H.    L.    SEAMANS General    Secretary 

Object. — The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  stands  for  the 
highest  ideals  in  college  life.  Habits  formed  during  college  life  are 
seldom  broken  after  graduation.  Each  year  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College  sends  forth  men  to  positions  of  responsibility  throughout  our 
country.     The  association  has  its  existence  in  the  belief  that  the  most 
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effective  living  is  based  on  the  principles  exemplified  in  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  bring  young  men  Into  vital  contact  with 
the  influence  of  that  life  is  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  association's 

art  i\  it  ies. 

Social  Activities. — The  association  serves  the  student  in  practical 
ways.  If  possible,  it  gets  in  touch  with  him  even  hefore  he  leaves  home 
for  Fort  Collins.  Upon  arrival,  he  is  met  by  members  of  the  New  Stu- 
dent Committee.  A  friendly  greeting  and  an  offer  of  assistance  help 
to  break  the  spell  of  strangeness  and  make  the  new  man  feel  at  home 
in  his  new  surroundings.  Rooms  are  located,  boarding  places  found, 
assistance  given  in  regard  to  studies — in  fact,  everything  possible  of 
real  service  to  a  new  man. 

During  the  first  week  of  school,  a  "Stag"  social  is  held  which 
brings  all  the  men  together  for  a  social  time  and  broadens  acquaint- 
ance and  promotes  good  fellowship.  Various  social  affairs  occur 
throughout  the  year  in  connection  with  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association. 

Employment. — Among  the  most  helpful  features  of  the  associa- 
tion is  its  Employment  Department.  No  fee  is  charged.  Any  student 
desiring  to  earn  all  or  a  part  of  his  expenses  is  welcome  to  avail  him- 
self of  help  of  this  department.  During  the  past  year,  students  were 
enabled  by  this  means  to  earn  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars. 

Religious  Activities. — The  religious  work  of  the  association  in- 
cludes Bible  and  mission  study  courses,  arranged  especially  for  college 
men.  These  classes  meet  each  week  in  the  rooms  of  the  men,  in  the 
Y.   M.  C.  A.  rooms,  in  the  fraternity  houses,  or  in  connection  with  the 
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Sunday-schools.  The  fellowship  in  these  small  groups  with  other  young 
men  who  are  fighting  life's  battles,  is  of  great  value  to  the  young  man. 
Weekly  religious  meetings  are  held  in  Horticultural  Hall.  Young  men 
are  helped  to  form  and  hold  to  their  high  standards  of  Christian  man- 
hood. 

Information. — The  General  Secretary  is  the  employed  officer  of  the 
association  and  gives  all  his  time  to  the  work.  He  desires  to  be  of  serv- 
ice in  every  way  possible.  Feel  free  to  write  him  for  any  desired  in- 
formation. 


YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 
Officers,  1914-VJ15 

EVA  ALLEN President 

MARY    AMES    Vice-President 

PAULINE   WARNER    Secretary 

MARION  SMALL Treasurer 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has  had  a  place  in  this 
college  since  1892.  It  is  a  part  of  the  National  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  and  of  the  world's  organization,  and  its  mem- 
bers feel  the  broadening  effect  of  this  union  in  spirit  with  the  student 
women  of  the  world. 

Its  purpose  is  to  develop,  during  college  days,  by  intercourse  with 
strong  Christian  women  from  all  the  various  churches,  the  vital  relig- 
ious life  which  finds  its  expression  in  service. 

During  the  opening  week  of  the  college  year,  the  association  girls 
meet  the  new  girls  at  the  trains,  and  give  them  welcome,  and  such  as- 
sistance as  they  may  need  in  finding  the  rooms  recommended  to  each 
from  the  list  of  desirable  homes  filed  with  the  Dean  of  Women.     On 
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Sunday,  they  arc  introduced  to  the  church  of  their  preference  hy  the 
girls  of  their  own  denomination,  and  as  the  weeks  so  by,  the  new  girls 
arc  helped,  guided,  and  befriended.  The  association  continues  its  social 
service  during  the  year  in  sending  flowers  to  the  sick,  providing  whole- 
some fun  In  social  afternoons  or  evenings  at  the  college,  furnishing  a 
Rest  Room,  for  women,  in  Guggenheim  Mall,  and  in  such  other  ways  as 
are  from  time  to  time  possible. 

Bible  and  mission  study  classes  are  provided,  and  regular  mid- 
week devotional  services  extend  further  opportunities  for  religious 
growth  during  college  days. 


COLLEGE  PUBLICATIONS 

In  order  that  the  editors,  assistants,  and  business  managers  of  stu- 
dent publications  may  receive  the  maximum  training  this  work  affords, 
the  faculty  committee  on  Student  Publications,  lends  its  assistance 
whenever  it  is  needed.  Under  certain  conditions,  the  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Collegian  may  receive  each  semester,  two  credits  toward  graduation, 
for  work  done  as  editor.  Under  similar  conditions  the  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Silver  Spruce  may  receive  two  credits  the  second  semester. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Collegian  is  a  weekly  publication  put  out  by 
the  student  body,  and  it  is  the  official  publication  of  that  body.  It  has 
as  its  aim  the  representation,  in  their  true  light,  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  student  body. 

The  officers  are  elected  in  the  spring  of  each  year  to  serve  for  the 
following  year.  The  officers  thus  elected  have  full  control  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  its  publication. 
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Staff   for   Current    Year 

THOMAS   MCCARTHY    Editor-in-Chief 

HARRY   BUSH    Associate   Editor 

EMERY  McKUNE Business  Manager 

GLENN  KINGHORN Local    Editor 

MARIE   HARRIS Society   Editor 

MARION  WILMOT Literary   Editor 

RALPH  SMITH Athletic  Editor 

MIRIAM  HAYNES Alumni   Editor 

The  Silver  Spruce  is  a  volume  published  annually  by  the  junior 
class.  It  is  neatly  printed,  well  bound  book  of  two  hundred  or  more 
pages.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  an  accurate  review  of  the  school  year  in 
its  every  respect. 

Staff   for   Current    Year 

CLAY   GATES    Editor-in-Chief 

MARIE  HARRIS Associate  Editor 

RALPH   SWINK Business   Manager 

WALTER    ROTH Advertising   Manager 

J.  V.  NEVITT Assistant  Advertising  Manager 

RUSSELL   BARNARD    Photographer 

GEORGE  MERCER Assistant  Photographer 

TOM   LEIPER    Artist 

JAMES    BLUEBAUGH Assistant    Artist 

RUBY  COFFIN Literary  Editor 

FLORENCE  KINNISON Assistant  Literary  Editor 

MORGAN   SWEITZER Athletic   Editor 

News  Notes. — This  is  a  weekly  publication  of  seasonable  articles 
on  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  and  Engineering  subjects,  prepared 
by  members  of  the  faculty,  and  sent  by  the  Division  of  Agricultural 
Extension  Work  to  the  press  of  the  state,  and  to  about  one  thousand 
prominent  farm  and  stock  journals  throughout  the  country. 


Snow  Plow  at   Work  on   Campus 
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Division  of  Agricultural  Extension 

CrtAS,    A.    LORY,    .M.S..    LL.D.,    D.Sc  . 
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MORRIS    X.    DILLON,    A.B 

Assistant    Director    of    Extension 

D.    W.     FREAR,     B.S.A 

State    Leader   of   County    Agriculturists 

C.    G.    SARGENT,    A.B.,     1M.M 

Specialist   m   Rural  Education    ind   Rural  School  Visitor 
AW     E.    VAPLON 

MArYl/^^ 


Extension    Instructor    in    Home    Economics 

Note:      In   addition    to   the   above   list,   a  large   number 
of  the  members  of  the  regular  teaching  force  are  called 
upon    for    special    extension    service. 
The  Extension   Division  is  the  means  by  which  the  results  of  the 
work  of  the  experiment  station  and  of  the  college  in  general  are  carried 
to  the  state   at  large.      This  work  at  present   embraces  the   following 
lines   of  activity:      Farmers'    Institutes,   Agricultural     Special     Trains 
Demonstration  Farms,  Movable  Schools,   Boys'   and   Girls'  Agricultural 
Clubs,  Special  Service,  County  Agents  work    (in  co-operation  with  the 
I.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture)    and  Rural  School  Improvement. 

The  tabulation  of  the  number  served  by  the  various  lines  during 
the  year  ending  December  1,  1914,  is  as  follows: 

Extension   Service 

Farmers'    Institutes    (67    sessions).       .  ^^if"^ 

Special  Trains    (1) b'8^ 

Farmers'  Short  Course '  .  . 

Housekeepers'    Short    Course 

Colorado  Farmers'  Congress   (delegat 
Meetings  addressed  by  State  Lead 


es) 


176 
195 
106 


Meetings  addressed  b 


er-    105 9,330 


Rural  School  Improvement  Servi 


y  County  Agriculturists,   511 37 


186 


ce. 


Total ' 

Farmers  Institutes.— In  every'  community  there '  are'  some  farmers 
who  meet  with  a  larger  measure  of  success  than  do  others,  farmers  who 
are  able  to  more  fully  solve  the  problems  of  the  community.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Farmers'  Institute  is  to  brings  the  practice  of  all  the  farm- 
ers of  the  community  up  to  the  standard  set  by  these  community  lead- 
ers, and,  if  possible,  to  set  higher  standards  for  these  leaders  them- 
selves. A  well  balanced  program  should  present  both  the  broad  prin- 
ciples and  their  local  application. 

_  It  should  be  the  business  of  the  farmers  themselves  to  arrange 
this  program,  and  the  responsibility  should  rest  upon  them,  not  upon 
-he  business  men  of  the  town  nor  upon  the  Agricultural  College  al- 
hough  both  are  always  glad  to  help.  Wherever  possible,  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  this  work  be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  a 
)ermanent   organization. 
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Agricultural  Special  Trains.— In  co-operation  with  the  various  rail- 
road lines  of  the  state,  the  Agricultural  College  has  operated  special 
institute  and  demonstration  trains,  thereby  reaching  a  greater  num- 
ber of  people  than  would  be  possible  by  any  other  means.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  these  trains  have  been  productive  of  much  good,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  feature  of  extension  work  may  be  extended.  The  im- 
portance of  the  results  obtained  is  amply  attested  by  the  increase  « 


production  in  special  lines  of  industry,  such  as  potato^  growing  m  moun- 
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tainous  districts,  dairying,  and  also  construction,  following  the  opera- 


tion of  the  trains. 

Demonstration  Farms.— Because  of  the  diversity  ot  climate  and 
soil  conditions  in  the  various  parts  of  Colorado,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  undertake  the  management  of  demonstration  farms  and 
fields  in  co-operation  with  individuals,  corporations,  and  associations. 
On  these  farms  and  fields  are  put  in  operation  the  principles  and 
practices  advocated  in  the  farmers'  institutes. 

Records  are  to  be  kept,  and  it  is  hoped  to  make  of  these  farms 
and  fields  actual  examples  to  their  localities  of  the  profit  of  wide  agri- 
cultural practices. 

Movable  Schools.— Whenever  a  community  wishes  a  more  tnor- 
ough  and  comprehensive  institute  in  any  special  line  of  agricultural 
industry  than  can  be  given  in  the  ordinary  farmers'  institutes,  a  class 
will  be  organized  with  a  limited  membership  and  an  enrollment  fee 
large  enough  to  pay  expenses,  to  study  this  subject  from  one  to  two 
weeks.  In  general,  classes  should  have  from  20  to  40  members,  with 
enrollment  fee  from   $1.00  to  $2.00  each. 

County  Agriculturists.— In  co-operation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  county  agriculturists  have  been  employed 
in  seven  counties  of  the  state  and  for  a  group  of  counties  in  the  San 
Luis  Valley.  The  funds  for  this  work  are  supplied  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Agricultural  College,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  other  co-operating  agencies.  The  work  is  super- 
vised by  the  College  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  through  the 
Extension   Division   of   the  Agricultural    College.      The    federal    appro- 
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Priation,  known  as  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  makes  an  increasing  and  con- 
tinning  appropriation  for  the  extension  of  this  work  in  Colorado  pro- 
riding  the  federal  appropriation  is  met  dollar  for  dollar  by  the  State 
ol  Colorado,  a  situation  which  in  time  should  make  it  possible  to  have 
county  agriculturists  in  all  of  the  agricultural  counties  in  the  state 

Boys'  and  Girls'  dubs.-There  are  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
rural  school  districts  in  Colorado,  in  which  the  agricultural  interests 
we  more  important  than  all  others.  This  is  the  logical  field  for  boys' 
and  g.ns  agricultural  and  home  economics  clubs.  Because  of  provisions 
made  by  the  Smith-Lever  bill,  we  now  have  a  State  Leader  devoting  his 
entire  time  to  this  work.  Six  counties  are  now  well  organized  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  county  superintendents  of  schools  or  the 
county  agriculturists,  whose  co-operation  is  necessary  to  the  success 
ot   the  work.      Efficient  local  leadership  is   required 

Membership  is  limited  to  ages  of  ten  to  eighteen  years  The 
projects  now  under  way  are  Corn,  Potato,  Garden  and  Canning  Poul- 
try. Pig,  Sewing  and  Baking  Clubs,  and  the  college  furnishes  to  each 
member,  each  month,  a  lesson  on  the  project  undertaken 

1  here  is  no  better  opportunity  for  turning  the  wonderful  activity 
of  childhood  to  the  performance  of  tasks  worth  while  than  that  now 
ottered   by  this  club   work. 

Rural  School  Improvement—An  eight-year  survey  has  been  made 
of  each  third  class  school  district  in  Colorado  and  about  35  counties 
were  visited  in  connection  with  this  work. 

Help  has  been  given  in  consolidating  school  districts,  planning  the 
buildings  and  grounds,  making  courses  of  study,  especially  in  agri- 
culture manual  training  and  cooking  and  sewing,  and  in  recommend- 
ing teachers  for  such  positions. 

Speakers  have  been  furnished  for  state,  district  and  county  teach- 
ers meetings,  normal  institutes,  grange  and  farmers'  union  meetings 
country  churches,  women's  clubs,  farmers'  institutes  and  short  courses 
and  other  organizations.      Illustrated  lectures  are  furnished  when   de- 

.Much  help  is  given  by  correspondence  when  suggestions  are  asked 
concerning  text  books,   school   equipment,    plans   for  school   buildings, 
rural  life  readmg  courses,  community  surveys  and  social  center  work 
As  lar  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,   help  is  given  in  all  forms  of  rural 
school  imp, cement  and  community  betterment 

ColJTerS'  an"  "°UsekeePers'  Week—Each  year  the  Agricultural 
Colege  keeps  open  house  to  farmers  and  housekeepers  for  a  week  at 
Port  Collins.  For  this  week  a  program  is  prepared  which  aims  to  cover 
the  more  important -phases  of  agricultural  activity  within  the  state 
wfthoeu[°tPhISsta:teePreSented  ^  reC0SniZed   aUth0rUieS  b°th   Withi"  -d 

glad  StTM  Se"'iCeS— In   so  far  a*   '*  «  Possible,  the  college  will  be 
glad  to  respond  to  requests  for  advice  and  help  upon  individual  prob- 
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lems  of  Colorado  farmers.  While  the  amount  of  this  service  which  it 
is  possible  to  render  is  of  necessity  limited,  so  far  as  possible  the  col- 
lege will  be  glad  to  send  trained  men  to  the  individual  farmer,  to 
advise  and  assist  in  the  settlement  of  questions,  relative  to  live  stock, 
dairying,  poultry,  or  potato  growing,  as  well  as  for  general  farm  crops, 
such   as  grain,  alfalfa,   etc. 

Co-operation  with  Schools. — The  college  will  be  particularly  glad 
to  assist  in  the  introduction  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  into  the 
public   schools   wherever  its   assistance  may   be   desired. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Agricultural  College  is  constantly  called  upon 
to  furnish  speakers  for  Farmers'  Unions,  Grange  meetings,  and  Agri- 
cultural Picnics,  as  well  as  judges  and  speakers  for  local  and  county 
fairs.  In  so  far  as  men  and  funds  are  available,  the  college  is  glad  to 
comply  with  these  requests.  In  so  far  as  possible  the  college,  through 
its  extension  service,  sends  information  direct  to  the  people  of  the 
state  on  inquiry.  During  the  year  1914,  12,000  letters  were  written 
in  answer  to  requests  for  information  on  special  subjects. 

Inquiry  concerning  any  of  the  above  lines  of  work  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Director  of  Extension,  Colorado  Agricultural  College, 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 

Committee  on  Rural  Education. — During  the  past  year  this  com- 
mittee had  charge  of  arranging  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  which  was  given  before  the  normal  teachers'  institutes.  It 
also  provided  speakers  before  various  teachers'  meetings  and  answered 
correspondence  relating  to  the  introduction  of  the  above  subjects  in 
rural  schools.  The  activity  of  the  community  is  continued  along  the 
above  lines.  The  committee  is  prepared  to  answer  correspondence  and 
do  whatever  is  in  its  power  to  further  the  interests  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation. Communications  should  be  addressed  to  S.  Arthur  Johnson, 
Chairman. 
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The  Farmers'  Congress  of  Colorado.  The  Sixth  Annual  Session 
"i  the  Farmers'  Congress  convened  at  the  college,  January  11-16, 
1915.  This  is  the  only  organization  in  the  state  affording-  an  oppor- 
tunity for  effective  co-operation  between  the  various  organizations  for 
the  promotion  of  agricultural  development  and  education  within  the 
state. 

The  object  of  the  Farmers'  Congress  as  set  forth  in  the  constitu- 
tion  is  as  follows: 

Article   II. — Object 

Section  1.— The  object  of  the  Farmers'  Congress  of  Colorado  shall 
be  to  furnish  opportunity  for  effective  co-operation  between  the  various 
organizations  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  development  and  edu- 
cation within  the  state,  and  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  State 
Board   of  Agriculture. 

The   officers   for    1915-16   are   as   follows: 
President,  C.   L.   Hover,   Longmont 
First  Vice-President,  O.  F.  Gardner,  San  Acacia 
Second   Vice-President,  E.   R.   Bliss,   Greeley 
Secretary-Treasurer,  M.  N.  Dillon,  Fort  Collins 
Executive  Committee: 

Mrs.  Agnes  Riddle,  Denver,   Denver  District 

C    M.    Stitt,   Brush,    Plains   District 

V.   H.   Hamilton,  Northern   District 

W.    P.    Price,    Montrose,    Western    District 

Mrs.   Rosepha  Pulford,   Durango,   Southwestern  District 

R.  A.  Chisholm,  Del  Norte,  San  Luis  Valley  District 

W.    D.   Keen,   Pueblo,  Arkansas  Valley  District 

W.    H.    Rose,   Craig,   Northwestern   District 


The   Hydraulic    Laboratory 
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the  experiment  station 

OFFICERS 

CHARLES   A.    LORY.   M.S..    LL.D.,   D.Sc President 

C.    P.    GILLETTE,    M.S Director 

L.    M.    TAYLOR Secretary 

MABEL    LEWIS Executive    Clerk 

HEADS    OF    SECTIONS 

C.    P.    GILLETTE,    M.S.,    Director Entomologist 

WM.    P.    HEADDEN.    A.M..    Ph.D Chemist 

G.    H.    GLOVER.    M.S.,    D.V.M Veterinarian 

WALTER   G.    SACKETT,    B.S Bacteriologist 

ALVIN     KEYSER,     A.M Agronomist 

B.    O.    LONGYEAR.    B.S Botanist 

GEO.    E.    MORTON,    M.L.,    B.S- A Animal    Husbandman 

E.  B.  HOUSE,  B.S.,    (E.E.)    M.S Irrigation  Engineer 

E.    P.    SANDSTEN,     Ph.D Horticultirist 

SPECIALISTS    AND   ASSISTANTS 

WILLIAM   P.    LITTLE U.    S.    Expert-in-Charge    Horse   Breeding 

V.    M.    CONE,    B.S Irrigation  Investigations 

ROBERT    E.    TRIMBLE.    B.S Assistant    Irrigation  Investigations 

P.    K.    BLINN,    B.S.,    Rocky    Ford Alfalfa  Investigations 

EARL    DOUGLASS,    M.S Assistant    Chemist 

L    C.    BRAGG Assistant   in    Entomology 

S.   ARTHUR  JOHNSON.   M.S Assistant  Entomologist 

I.   E.    NEWSOM,    B.S.,    D.V.S Veterinary   Pathologist 

JAMES  HUTTON Assistant  Horse  Breeding 

HERBERT   HOWARTH Assistant  Horse   Breeding 

J.    W.    ADAMS.    B.S.,    Cheyenne    Wells 

Agronomy  Assistant,  Dry  Land  Investigations 

J     W     TOBISK A Assistant    Chemist 

PAUL   S.    JONES,    B.S Assistant    Irrigation    Investigations 

W.    W.    BOBBINS,    M.A Assistant    Botanist 

RALPH   L.    PARSHALL,    B.S Assistant    Irrigation   Investigations 

JAMES    D.    BELL.    B.S Assistant   Irrigation   Investigations 

CARL   ROHWER,   B.S..    C.E Assistant    in   Irrigation   Investigations 

GEORGE   M.    LIST,    B.S Assistant   in    Entomology 

CHARLES   R.    JONES.   B.S Assistant  in   Entomology 

BREEZE  BOYACK,   B.S..   M.S Assistant  in   Agronomy 

MIRIAM    A.     PALMER Delineator 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Congress,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Agricultural  College.  As  the  en- 
dowment given  by  the  United  States  is  a  trust  fund  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  scientific  investigation  of  agricultural  problems,  no  part  of  the 
fund  can  be  used  for  paying  salaries  of  instructors.  Bulletins  are  issued 
as  a  means  of  disseminating  the  results  of  investigations.  Funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  Hatch  Act,  may  be  used  for  investigations  in  agri- 
cultural subjects  according  to  the  needs  of  the  various  states.  The 
Adams  Act  fund  is  for  original  scientific  research,  only. 

In  order  that  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  may  be  utilized, 
object  lessons,  explanations,  and  practical  appplications  are  needed. 
For  example,  the  development  or  discovery  of  a  plant  adapted  to  par- 
ticular conditions  may  be  a  proper  subject  of  investigation  under  Gov- 
ernment   funds,    but    the    production    and    dissemination    of    improved 
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seed  could  not  lie  carried  on  with  governmenl  funds.  Such  distribu- 
tion is.  however,  important  and  necessary  to  utilize  the  scientific  In- 
vestigations, and  Inquiries  other  than  scientific  may  be  of  very  great 
value  in  the  Improvement  of  agricultural  practice.  This  need  is  me1 
by  the  state  appropriations.  Thus  the  legislature  of  Colorado  made 
appropriations  in  1913  amounting  to  $51,000  for  inquiry,  investigation, 
and  dissemination  of*  information  concerning  potatoes,  fruit,  dry  farm- 
ing grains  and  plants,  animal  husbandry,  and  horse  breeding. 

The  Experiment  Station,  therefore,  supplements  the  work  of  the 
college  as  an  instructional  institution.  It  serves  to  give  the  institution 
an  atmosphere  of  scientific  investigation.  The  results  of  the  work, 
published  in  bulletins  in  editions  of  from  five  to  twenty  thousand,  are 
scattered  widely,  not  only  through  Colorado,  but  through  every  other 
state  and  civilized  nation  of  the  world. 

The  results  of  investigations  and  of  related  inquiries  have  been 
published  in  202  bulletins  and  numerous  pamphlets  and  circulars. 
These  are  sent  free,  without  postage,  through  the  mails  by  authority 
of  congress,  under  the  signature  of  the  director.  These  bulletins  cover 
investigations  with  irrigation,  sugar  beets,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  grains, 
stock  feeding,  dairying,  soils,  weeds,  fruits,  cantaloupes,  plant  diseases, 
injurious  insects,  etc.  The  investigations  of  the  experiment  station  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  development  of  the  sugar  beet  industry  in  the 
state,  so  that,  when  favorable  economic  conditions  were  reached,  the 
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results  of  the  scientific  investigations  were  available  and  development 
was  rapid. 

One  of  the  principal  means  of  measuring  water  adopted  through- 
out the  western  United  States  and  adjacent  countries  is  the  result  of 
the  studies  of  our  Experiment  Station.  The  investigations  in  irriga- 
tion were  the  basis  of  the  successful  defense  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
against  the  attack  from  the  State  of  Kansas,  an  attack  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  have  prevented  almost  entirely  the  further  development 
of  irrigation  in  the  western  United  States.  The  rap.d  development  of 
the  past  few  years  has  come  since  that  case  was  decided  by  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court. 

The  studies  of  the  codling  moth,  plant  lice,  leaf  roller,  and  other 
pests,  have  resulted  in  intelligent  control  of  these  important  injurious 
insects.  The  station  has  been  instrumental  in  the  development  of 
varieties  of  grain  adapted  to  high  altitudes  like  the  San  Luis  Valley. 
It  has  also  given  considerable  attention  to  the  plains  and  has  been  a 
help  to  settlers  there.  It  has  prevented  the  destruction  of  the  canta- 
loupe, and  has  found  the  cause  of  some  obscure  troubles  in  the  fruit 
industry.  It  has  also  determined  the  causes  of  the  so-called  "brown 
spots,"  or  "black  alkali,"  of  some  of  our  soils.  The  results  of  this  in- 
vestigation will  prove  a  great  benefit  to  the  agriculture  of  the  West. 
The  work  made  possible  by  the  state  appropriations  has  multiplied  the 
potato  industry  of  the  state  many  times  and  helped  to  make  it  more 
profitable.  The  station  employes  answer  thousands  of  letters  of  in- 
quiry annually. 

The  various  lines  of  activity  make  the  station  of  great  service  to 
the  state  and  nation,  and  make  it  a  strong  instructional  department  of 
the  college,  not  alone  for  the  students  on  the  campus,  but  for  thousands 
of  people  throughout  Colorado  and  other  states. 

A  leaflet  giving  the  names  of  the  bulletins  that  have  been  printed 
will  be  furnished  upon  application  to  the  director.  Any  available  bulle- 
tins will  be  sent  on  request.  Future  publications  will  be  sent  regularly 
if  a  request  is  made  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list. 
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In  the  following  list.  An.  II.  stands  for  Animal  Husbandry;  Agro., 
for  Agronomy;  A.,  for  Agriculture;  C.  E.,  for  Civil  and  Irrigation 
Engineering;  G.  S.,  for  General  Science;  H.  E.,  for  Home  Economics; 
Bng.,  for  Engineering;  E.  E.,  for  Electrical  Engineering;  Ent.,  for 
Entomology;  For.,  for  Forestry;  H.,  for  Horticulture;  M.  E.,  for 
Mechanical    Engineering:    Vet.,   for  Veterinary   Medicine. 

GRADUATE    STUDENTS 

Jones-  Charles    R Fort  Col]ins 

Robinson,   Elizabeth    Fort  Colljns 

*AME  COURSE  ADDRESS 

SENIORS 

Allen-     Eva H.  E Fort   Morgan 

Allen.  .Josephine   H.  E Denver 

Al^n,  Mavea    H.  E Denver 

A,hn-    T'    Carlin    C.B Denver 

Ames,Mary H.  E Parker 

Ames-  Cyrus  vet ; Parker 

Anderson,   Annabel    G.  S Louisville,  Ky. 

Artschwager,   Ernst    Hort Linkuhnen,   Germany 

Atkinson.    Frank    M C.  E Fort   Coiiins 

Bader.  Ernest Agro Loveland 

Barnard,  Alice H.  E Lamar 

Beggs.   Stuart  W Vet Fort  Morgan 

Bevan,  Wendell  I Ent Fort  Collins 

Brown.  Florence H.  E Falcon 

Burton,    Herbert   A Vet Florissant 

Carman.   Mary   I H.  E Denver 

Collopy,  Joseph  P E.  E Fort'  Collins 

Comstock.  Salome G.  S Fowler 

Connor,   Leggio An.  H "    'Denver 

Cotton.  Louise  P H.  E Denver 

^°ttre11'    Roy C.  E porV  Collins 

Davenport    John    T An.  H Pittsburg,  Texas 

Davis,  Ruth  A H.  E Canon   City 

^l°n-  Beryl H.  E Fort   Collins 

Dodsworth.  William  E Vet Goldfield 

Downey,  Mabel H.  E Fort  Collins 

Edmondson.  Willard  E E.  E Berthoud 

English,  J.  Gordon C.  E '        Greeley 

Eppstein.  Harvey  L C.  E Weaverville.  Calif. 

EySer-  Alma   •  H.  E Fort    Morgan 


Gillette.  Esther  .  H.  E Fort  Collins 

.Ent 

.Vet, 
Graves.   Nellie    H.  E  . 


Gillespie.   Glenn Fnt 

~       ,  ,  J±,nz Loveland 

Goodman.    Albert    Vet  i->      ^i 

Pueblo 


Arvada 

Groom.    V  alter An    H  ™ 

u-,      ._,         T  An-  "■ Boulder 

Hale.  Rov   J Ae-rn  rn        n 

„  "       T  Agro Taylorville,   111. 

Hammond.  John C.  E Los    Angeles,    Calif. 

Harris,    Mayme    G.  S Fort   Collins 

Hartford.  Albert    C..E Berthoud 

Hays.   Pauline    H.  E Pilot>  Wyo 
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Hopkins,  Carl    Agro Denver 

Hugins,  Walter   C.  E Littleton 

Jamieson,    Harriet H.  E Trinidad 

Johnson,  Abner  G C.  E Fort  Collins 

Johnson,  Adolph  T M.  E Denver 

Kern,  Lena H.  E Windsor 

Kidder,  Harold  H C.  E Lo veland 

Knapp,   Homer   A An.  H Las    Animas 

Krythe,  Geert Agro Roden,    Holland 

Lamb,  Cecil  P Vet Fort    Morgan 

Lathrop,  Frances  E H.  E Waukon,     Iowa 

Leigh,   William  E Hort Lamar 

Limbocker,   T.   Forrest Hort Fort  Collins 

Looper,  H.  Spurgeon C.  E Fort  Collins 

Louden,  George  R Vet Arvada 

Lunn,  J.  Aleck C.  E Fort  Collins 

Marks,   Elias  O E.  E Sterling 

Maxwell,  Frank    J Vet Georgetown 

McCarthy,   Thomas   H C.  E Trinidad 

McKune,  Emery   F Hort Fort  Collins 

McClain,  Lora H.  E Sterling 

Montgomery,    Dorothy H.  E Fort  Collins 

Mills,   Elda   H.  E Fort  Collins 

Morrison,   Wallace   K M.  E Fort  Collins 

Morse,  Carl  G An.  H Denver 

Nevius,  Harry  C An.  H Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Osborn,    L.    C C.  E Loveland 

Parker,  Eva  F G.  S Pueblo 

Ray,  Glenn  S •  Agro Osceola,   Neb. 

Ross,  Margaret   H.  E Fort  Collins 

Sandhouse,   Harman   A An.  H Fort  Collins 

Slayton,  Thomas  N V  et Wellington 

Smith,  Thomas    Roy    C.  E Denver 

Smith,    Guy    L E.  E Meeker 

Smith,    Samuel    A C.  E Castle   Rock 

Sorensen,  J.  Clarence Vet Rigby,   Idaho 

Stephens,  Donald  R M.  E Longmont 

Strange,  Harvey  Oliver Agro Castle   Rock 

Strecker,  George  M E.  E Fort  Collins 

Strong,  Richard  L An.  H Lamar 

Swanson,  Alben  J E.  E Arvada 

Templin,   Laten    An.  H Trinidad 

Thomas,   E.   H Agro Alamosa 

Tormohlen,  Ruth  E H.  E Van   Wert,    Ohio 

Twitchell,    John    Mac     Vet Canon   City 

Veverka,   Felix   A An.  H Sterling 

Warner,  Pauline H.  E Fort  Collins 

Weldon,  Margaret    H.  E Denver 

Wilber,  Mary  Louise H.  E Denver 

Williamson,  Hazel    H.  E Denver 

Wilson,  Frank  B Vet Palisade 

Woods,    Myrtle   L H.  E Cripple    Creek 

Zenor,  Raymond   Vet Fort  Collins 
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JUNIORS 

Alford,  Clark  H Agro    Castle    Rock 

Ball,    Floyd    E \n.  II Lamar 

Baker,   Wilfred C.  E Meeker 

Barnard,   Russell    C.  E Denver 

Bebee,    Ruth H.  E Cripple    Creek 

B<  nson,  Joseph  W c.  E Arvada 

Bluebaugh,  James   V Agro    Fort  Collins 

Briggs,   George   I C.  E Denver 

Buck,   Lela   E H.  E Arvada 

Bull,   Sidney    P Agro    Grand  .Junction 

Burckhalter,  George  C Agro Fort  Collins 

Calhoun,    Wendell     An.  H Denver 

Cheney,    Orpha    H.  E Fort  Collins 

Chlsholm,   Francis  A Agro Del    Norte 

Coffin,    Ruby    H.  E Longmont 

Conrey,   Stephen    M.  E Fort  Collins 

Dake,  Gertrude   G.  S Fort  Collins 

Darrow,  Earl  B An.  H Fort  Collins 

boke,  Horace C.  E Greeley 

Dupuy,  Albert  E E.  E :  .    Montrose 

England,  Herbert  A N.  E Victor 

Fauber,    Herman    Hort Montrose 

Fisher,    Raymond    An.  H Akron 

Fluke.  Charles  L Ent Grand  Junction 

Frisbie.   Otto   E An.  H Lamar 

Gates.  George  Clay An.  H Monte   Vista 

Giddings.   Ralph  L An.  H Fort  Collins 

Ginter.    Roy   L Agro Rocky    Ford 

Graham.  Laura  F H.  E Pueblo 

Haakenson,   Harry  J An.  H Edgewater 

Habermann,   Louis    Agro Rico 

Hagaman,   Arthur   A An.  H. Lamar 

Hale.  Joseph   An.  H Fort  Collins 

Ham.    Letty  L H.  E Hasty 

Hardie.    Paul    C C.  E Victor 

Harris,    Helen   Marie H.  E Denver 

Hartman.   Donna  V H.  E Hotchkiss 

Hewitt.  Edna H.  E Platteville 

Hobaugh,  Gladys Hort Montrose 

Hoffman,  Lydia H.  E Fort  Collins 

Horton,  Harrison Hort Linden,    Iowa 

Huff.  Esther H.  E Colorado  City 

Husted,     Elbert     F A n.  H Denver 

Johnson.   Lura  A H.  E Wray 

Kenyon,   Harrison    Agro Fort  Collins 

Kern.     Ruth H.  E Fort  Collins 

King.    Ben    H An.  H Fort  Collins 

Kinghorn.  Glenn E.  E Fort   Collins 

Kinney.   Charles   Herbert E.E Denver 

Kinnison,  Florence  T G.  S Fort  Collins 

Knight.    Natalie    F H.  E Boulder 

Kobey,  Harold  B An.  H Aspen 

Koppe.  Grace  E H.  E Delta 

Lawrence,  George    M.  E Fort  Collins 

Law.  George  G M.  E Fort  Collins 
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NAME  COURSE  ADDRESS 

Leiper,  Thomas  E An.  H Denver 

Mattoon,  Winifred  B H.  E Loveland 

McCluskey,   Harry  B An.  H Edgewater 

Mercer,   George An.  H Greeley 

Morrison,  James  E Ent Fort  Collins 

Murray,  Edward  S M.  E Fort    Morgan 

Nevitt,    John    Victor An.  H    Monte  Vista 

Paxton,  George  L E.  E Aspen 

Plumb,  Charles  O Agro Greeley 

Raber,    Leon    F M.  E Del  Norte 

Rhone,  Laura  C H.  E Grand  Junction 

Roth,  Walter  J Agro Denver 

Ricketts,  Stanley    An.  H Fort  Collins 

Sackett,    Thorwald   H M.  E Telluride 

Scoggin,   W.   Dean H.  E Fort  Collins 

Searles,   Willett   F M.  E Cripple  Creek 

Shipman,    Charles    F E.  E Golden 

Smith,    Frank   J An.  H Windsor 

Stephenson,    William     A Vet Fort  Collins 

Sweitzer,    L.    Morgan Hort Delta 

Swink,    Ralph   S An.  H Rocky    Ford 

Tucker,    Victor    R An.  H Craig 

Tudor,    Alven    Agro Fort  Collins 

Vernold,   Hedwig  C H.  E Telluride 

Wear,     Byron     H An.  H Denver 

Weigand,    Leslie    I An.  H Rocky  Ford 

Weller,    Charles  M C.  E Denver 

West,    Raymond C.  E Edgewater 

Whiting,    Helen     H.  E Denver 

Williams,  Nita   D H.  E Denver 

Witherbee,    Max   O C.  E Brighton 

Wright,   Harold    S An.  H    New  York,  N.  Y. 

SOPHOMORES 

Abbott,     Earl     M Eng Fort  Collins 

Adams,    Bessie   B HE Ouray 

Adams,    Nyal    Eng Monte   Vista 

Alkire,    Edward    W Vet Fort  Collins 

Anderson,    Arthur   J Eng Denver 

Antles,    Leo    C A Grand  Junction 

Arnold,  Lutie    HE Denver 

Axtens,    Edith    P H.  E Fort  Collins 

Axtens,    Arthur    A Fort  Collins 

Baker,   Lena     HE Fort  Collins 

Baker,   Edith    HE Fort  Collins 

Bateman,  Gilbert    A Trinidad 

Becker,  Roscoe     Vet Fort   Collins 

Black,    Tanjor    T Eng Eugene,    Ore. 

Blaney,    Fern    A HE Greeley 

Bransom,    Thomas    G Vet Loveland 

Briggs,    Bessie     H.  E Fort  Collins 

Bruner,    Glen     Eng Sterling 

Burritt,    Hiram    R A Austin 

Burton,   Rhoda     HE Pueblo 

Burton,  Margaret      HE Pueblo 

Burton,  Edith    H.  E Florissant 
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Bush,    J.    Harry Eng Colorado   Springs 

Cahill,  .1.    Barry Eng Fori   Collins 

Carnahan,    Clarence    ll Vet Grand    Junction 

Collopy,   Mary    ir.  E Fort  Collins 

Comstock,    Edwin    11 Eng Littleton 

Cox,    \Y.    Clarence A Collbran 

Crane,    Nellie    M H.  E Fort  Collins 

Cr<  ws,     Poo     A Denver 

Curtis,    Irvin    Vet Fort  Collins 

Danielson,  Myrtle   10 EC.  E Fort  Collins 

Davis,    Florence  A H.  E Denver 

1  >ecker,  Wallace    M Vet Paonia 

Decker,  Wesley    A Vet Paonia 

Dickinson.    Esther   M H.  E Fort  Collins 

Dillon.   Olga    H.  E Silverton 

Doehling,   Carl   H Eng- Denver 

Dormer,    Era    X A Castle   Rock 

Drager.    .Myron    R A Laporte 

Early,    Florence    H.  E Berthoud 

Edwards,    Agnes    M H.  E Fort  Collins 

Ehle,  Archie  M Vet Independence,  Mo. 

Elder,    Ada    A H.  E Denver 

Essex.    Chas.    E A Pueblo 

Exter,    Herbert    W Eng Gunnison 

Falk.    Alfred    T Eng Davenport,  Iowa 

Feldman,   William   H Vet Paonia 

Ferguson,    Bruce   S A Eckert 

Finger.    Dorothy   D H.  E Fort  Collins 

Finger,    Ted    Jack A Fort  Collins 

Finney.    F.    Maude H.  E Fort  Collins 

Fisher,    Le    Roy ^ Denver 

Flowers,    Beulah     h.  E Fort  Collins 

Foster,    N.    Lee A Denver 

Foster,    Roy    E Vet Loveland 

Freed.    Ralph    L Eng Castle   Rock 

Gage,  Elizabeth     H.  E Denver 

Gay,    Agnes   T H.  E Golden 

Gorton,   Max  L Eng Kiowa 

Graham.   Homer  D Eng Montrose 

Graham.    Roy    A Longmont 

Greenwood,    Ruth    E H.  E Hotchkiss 

Griffin,    Myron    H A Fort  Collins 

Grigsby,    George    W Eng Wray 

Grigsby,    John    R Vet Wray 

Haekett,    Wayne    H Eng Fort  Collins 

Hall,   Carl   M Vet Fort  Collins 

Hankins,    J.    Harlan A Berthoud 

Hartman,     Samuel     C A Hotchkiss 

Hellbeck.    Oscar   K Eng Pueblo 

Hiner.    Edna   B HE Fort  Collins 

Hix,    Beulah     H.  E Estes  Park 

Hoffman.    M.    Coy Eng Fort  Collins 

Hollis,   George   G Eng Holly 

Humphrey.    Foster    W A ; Pueblo 

Humphrey.     Helen HE Fort  Collins 

Hurst.    Hugh    Vet Fort  Collins 
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Hopper,   Everett  R A Monte  Vista 

Hutton,  Alexander  G A Fort  Collins 

Ikeda,    Kunihel     A . Fukushima  Kan,  Japan 

Ingram,    Lester   N Vet Pitkin 

Jenkins,    Elsie   M H.  E Denver 

Jenness,    Paul    V A Denvel 

Johnson,   George   R Vet Denver 

Joy,    Harold    B A Denver 

Kidder,   Waldo    A Loveland 

Knieling,   Walter   E A Denver 

Knoll,    Dallas  L A Berthoud 

Koppe,  Minnie   E HE Delta 

Kreutzer,   Agnes   E H.  E Fort  Collins 

Lamm,    Hazel    M H.  E Golden 

Leach,  Charlotte    HE.    Denver 

Light,    Nellie    HE Fort  Collins 

Light,    Helen    HE Snow   Mass 

Loss,    Robert   C A Montrose 

MacArthur,    Robert   K Eng Monte  Vista 

Madarasz,  Jesse    A Fort  Collins 

Magee,    Anna   M H.  E La  Junta 

Mallett,   Gladys    R HE Hotchkis 

May,  William  L A Ouray 

McCandless,   Leon   S Vet Manitou,    Neb. 

McCrum,  Gertrude    HE Denver 

McGregor,   James   D A Fort  Collins 

McKeown,   R.  Bruce A . Fort  Collins 

McKibben,    Frank    P A Denver 

McKinley,    Howard    ^ Eng Ault 

McLaughlin,   Richard    A Denver 

Metcalf ,    Katharine    HE Denver 

Meyer,    Eddie     A Fort  Collins 

Miller,    Raymond    H A Rifle 

Moore,    C.    Creigh A Montrose 

Morris,  Floy!  A A Milliken 

Myers,    Vere    W Vet Fort  Collins 

Nelson,    Myrtle H.  E Fort  Collins 

Nutter,    Kathleen H.  E Delta 

Ogle,   Alfred  L Eng Elyria,  Ohio 

Parker,   Gretchen   M HE Fort  Collins 

Patterson,  Clarence  O A Denver 

Paulsen,   Henrietta  L HE Denver 

Penley.    Dora   K HE Sedalia 

Penley,   Gerald   M A Sedalia 

Putty,  Paul  Gowan Eng Fort  Collins 

Relyea,  Edward   A Joliet,   111. 

Richardson,    Helen    L H.  E Denver 

Robinson.    Ralph    R A Denver 

Fundahl,  Earl  M Vet Canon  City 

Sargent,    Elmer  Lawrence A Fort  Collins 

S<-hnlz,   Pruline  M H.  E La     Junta 

Scott,  William  J Vet Fort  Collins 

Seelinger,  Earl  S Eng Greeley 

Schneider,  William  E A Denver 

Seyfried,  Rudolph  J Eng Fort  Collins 

Shepardson,    Charles     A Fort  Collins 
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Small,    Marlon    I: H.  E Denver 

Smith,    Bessie   E II.  I-: Denver 

Smith,  Ear]    R A  . Carr 

Smith,  Harvey     E \vt Windsor 

Smith,  Ralph     C A Fort  Collins 

Spencer,    Harry    A Eng Montrose 

Spencer,  Cozette   \' H.  10 Montrose 

Spurgeon,  Marie H.  E Longmont 

St.   cinii-.    Katharine H.  E Fort  Collins 

Strong,    David    H.   M Eng. Englewood 

Swartz,   Helen  C H.  E. Fort  Collins 

Swayze,   Hairy  F Vet Denver 

Bweetman,  Philip  R A Las  Animas 

Sylvester,  Charles  W A Fort  Collins 

Taylor.    Clifford A Fort  Collins 

Thomas,    Herbert  J A Fort  Collins 

Thompson.    Charle    F Enf Montrose 

Tucker.    Rodney    H A Craig 

Tully.    Kathleen   W H.  E Fort  Collins 

Van    Home,  Leslie  G A Beatrice,    Neb. 

Wade.    Richard    E Eng- Fort  Collins 

Waterman.    Clarence   L A Denver 

Weigand.    Harry   G Vet Rocky   Ford 

Welty,    John Vet Boulder 

Wherren,   Guy A Greeley 

White.   Claude   A A Loveland 

Whiting,   Frank.  .     . Eng Windsor 

Widney,    Harold   H A Denver 

Williams.   J.   Harold Eng Denver 

Wilmot,   Marian   J H.  E Denver 

Wilmot,    Clement Vet Denver 

Winslow,  Ii ene H.  E Fort  Collins 

Woodard,    S.    Lucille H.  E Sterling 

Woolley,    George   Allen A Denver 

Zimmerman,    Marie H.  E Fort  Collins 

Zimmerman,  Orvilk     A Fort  Collins 

Zollner,    Elsie    H.  E Fort  Collins 

FRESHMEN 

Alexander,    Zenada H.  E Denver 

Anderson,    Gertrude H.  E Rocky    Ford 

Argall,   Gladys H.  E Denver 

Arundel,    Alice H.  E Denver 

Atkins,    Jay    W A Columbia,    S.    D. 

Bailey,  Bayard A Loveland 

Ballard,  Morton  S A Fort  Collins 

Barlow,    Earl   G A Laporte 

Bartholomew,  Mary H.  E Rocky   Ford 

Beck,  Martin    H A Grand  Junction 

Beck,  Verner   C A Denver 

Bell,   Samuel    A Las    Animas 

Blair,   Glen  F A Montrose 

Booton,    Frank A Maybell 

Braiden,  Louis  W A La   Jara 

Branshaw,  Charles  E A Fort  Collins 

Breed,    Grace H.  E Denver 

Breed,  Mary  F.  B H.  E Denver 
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Brickson,  Rolf  A Eng Telluride 

Briggs,   William   G A DeBeque 

Brolliar,  Fern  E H.  E Fort  Collins 

Brophy,  Joseph  A A Edgewater 

Brothers,  Harold  Verne A Fort  Collins 

Brown,  Floyd   J A Fort  Collins 

Burck,    Rudolph    A Denver 

Burtis,   Earl   F A Akron 

Burton,    Bertha    R H.  E Longmont 

Campbell,    Albert    R Vet Fort  Collins 

Carr,  George  H Vet La    Jara 

Carroll,    Wilbur    K A Manitou 

Carter,   Vera H.  E Fort  Collins 

Chase,  Charles  M Vet Littleton 

Chapman,    Ed.    M Vet Yampa 

Christensen,   Leonard  E Vet Manassa 

Christensen,   Marion  R Vet Manassa 

Clarke,    Helen H.  E Akron 

Clark,  Leonard   H Eng Mancos 

Colton,    Cyril    H A Fort  Collins 

Cook,  Octavia  L HE Pueblo 

Cooper,   George   W Vet Denver 

Cotwell,  Laurence  W A Victor 

Coulter,   Guy    A Fort   Morgan 

Crane,   Florence  L H.  E Fort  Collins 

Crow,  Hazel  May H.  E Fort  Collins 

Dale,   Edward Eng Fort  Collins 

Davis,   Leslie   W Eng Fort  Collins 

Dennison,   Stuart A Denver 

Doke,    Harold A Greeley 

Donovan,   Marie  C H.  E Longmont 

Dorsey,   Julia   R H.  E  .    .Idaho    Springs 

Doty,   Gertrude    H.  E '.  .  .  Fort  Collins 

Downs,   Constance    I H.  E Wellington 

Drager,    Sidney    S A Laporte 

Driscoll,   Myron    A. Telluride 

Dunn,  Josephine    H.  E Fort  Collins 

Dunn,  Mary    Alice H.  E Durango 

Dunning,    Harold    M Eng Estes  Park 

Dunnwoody,    Harold    S A Denver 

Dusell,    Ernestine    P H.  E Denver 

Edwards,    Ruth H.  E Fort  Collins 

Eldridge,   Harvey   P Eng Greeley 

Elofson,  Harry  W A. Salida 

Endsley    Fred  S A. Charleston,    111. 

English,  Edgar  H A. Greeley 

Epperson,   Ethel   I H.  E Aspen 

Ferguson,    Cecilia    L H.  E Fort  Collins 

Flanagan,  Bernard  L Eng Victor 

Fleming,    Neita    H HE Saguache 

Flower,  Ludlow    A . Denver 

Freyberg,    Irene    H HE Delta 

Frick,   Cora  E H.  E Pueblo 

Fountain,    Lillian   M H.  E Alamosa 

Frink,  John    A. Mancos 

Gaymon,    Harold   L A Denver 
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<  roldhammer,   I  [enry    \t.| 

Gooding-,    I  larol.l    A a  .  . 

Gore,  Wade  E vet 

Graham,  Maynard \ 

Grandy,  Max  C ,\ 

Grant,  Jennie H   gj 

Grattan,   Worthin   \ 

<  Iraves,   William  C \ 

Grewell,    John    H A. 

Hahn,    M.   Cecil H.  E  . 

Hale,    Helen    H.  E  . 

Hammond,  Blanche    H.  E  . 

Hardesty,   Gladys   M H.  E. 

Harvey.  Grate    HE. 

Haskins,   Alene  M H.  E. 

Heidee,  Alma H.  E 

Heisler,    Mildred    M H.  E.  . 

.Merrill,    Henry    A    ' 

Hiner,  Bessie   H.  E . 

Hoagland,  Dale  M A.  , 

Horn.    Jennie    M H.  E  . 

Hover,    Eugene    yet 

Hunt.    Hazel   H H.  E. 

Jamieson,    Elsie H.  E . 

Johnson.    Edwin    C Eng. . 


I  >enver 

Clifton 

Eruita 

Loveland 

Pueblo 

Leadville 

Broomfield 

Bellvue 

Loveland 

Denver 

Fort  Collins 

Mancos 

•  Colorado    Springs 
.  .  .Grand  Junction 

Platteville 

Denver 

Glenwood  Springs 

Paonia 

Fort 


Johnson,  Frank  P A 

Jones,  Gladys    E H.  E  , 

Jones,  Evelyn    HE 

Jones,  Florence   G H.  E  . 

Kehmeier.  Dan    A 

Kelly.    Ray   K .Eng. 

Kimball,  Ernest  W A 

Kimball.    Frank    ^En'  ' 

King,  Bernice  L H.  E 

Kiteley,   Mark   K A  . 

Klemmedson,  Arthur     A. 

Klemmedson.  Gunnar    A. 

Klemmedson,  Linnie    a 

Klene,  Vivian  C '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  HE .' '.'.  "  V  „.  ^J'"?8 

Knapp,    Arthur    R Eng. 

Ladd,    Herbert   E A 

Lawver,    Edgar   A Eng'# 

Lay,  Ethel  M HE 

Lee,  Raymond A . 

Leisten,   Mary    H  E 


Collins 
.    Pueblo 

Lamar 

Lamar 

Rocky  Ford 
•  ■  Trinidad 
....  Denver 
....  Denver 
...  Pueblo 
....  Denver 
Fort  Collins 
....  Eckert 
.  .    Loveland 

Douglas,  Wyo. 

Fort  Collins 

Fort  Collins 

Longmont 

Colorado    Springs 
Colorado   Springs 


Magraw.   Harold   E 


Eng. 


Fort  Collins 
Fort  Collins 

•  . .  .    Denver 

•  . .  .    Denver 

Lamar 

Lamar 

Aspen 


Maier,   Carl  F .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  .A  '  _Montrose 

Mason,    Laura   S H.  E 

•Mathews.    Harry  V .Eng 

McCallister.    Jack A 

McCarty.    Harold   E ][  .Eng 

McClelland,  Sybil . H.  E 

McKenna,   Thomas  E 
MeLain,   J.   P 


Menke.  Lawrence 


Eng. 
Eng. 

A. 
Eng. 


Longmont 

Greeley 

Paonia 

,    Central  City 

Eaton 

Laporte 

Breckenridge 


McNeil.  Waldo  C    '  1     •  -Imperial,  Neb. 


Berthoud 
Antonito 
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Miles.   HalbertT A University   Park 

Miller,  Otto  N Vet ^VreeW 

M^  Bernard..  •  -^  •  •  •  ;  •  •; ;  - , ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ;  ■ ; ;  - ; ; ; ; ;.  ™ 

Fort  Collins 

E Lyons 


Miner,  Sterling  L 

Montgomery,  Pauline   H-  E 

Moomaw,  Mary  G .  •  •  •  ;H.  ^ ^  ^^ 


Moore,  Gladys    

_.   ,        .  vno-  Florence 

Moran,    Richard &ng. .  . 

Morrison,  J.  Ardella H-  E 

Myers,  Elizabeth  S 

Myers,  May  wood   

Nelson,  Maude 

Nelson,  Monroe 

Nepritsky-Gronovsky,    Alexander . 

Nesbit,  John  G Eng- 

Netbaway,  D.  Harry 

Nettleton,  Harry  I 

Newell,  Maxwell  A 

Newton,   John   Harry 

Nicholls,  Henry  L „„_,.,.. 

Nielsen,  Edward 

Northrup,  Hobart  E 

Nye.    William   C 

Odom.  Lillian 

Park,    Harriette   W & 

Parker,  Lydia  B.  .  •  H.^ E ............  • ^^  ^ 

A Hays,  Kan. 

Fowler 

H.  E Pueblo 


Fort  Collins 

H.  E Monte  Vista 

Vet Pittsburg,    Pa. 

H.  E Fort  Collins 

Vet Fort  Collins 

A Chicago,   111. 

Canon  City 

Longmont 

A Laporte 

Eng Denver 

A Tempe,  Ariz. 

g 

Vet Pueblo 

.Eng Denver 

Eng Rigby,    Idaho 

H.  E Delta 

H.  E Florence 


Paxton,  Glenn 
Penney,  Elvin  C. 

Phelps,  Winnie  A ■  •  ;Enrf ' 

Porter,   Fay 


Pratt,  Harold  C 
Proctor,  Ruth  M 
Pugh,  Mabel  a. 


Eng. 


Denver 


H.  E Loveland 

H.  E Stratton 

A                                .  .Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Pugh,  J.  Mortimer..  ••••A ^^ 

Quinlan,  Leon   R.......  •  ■  £  •  •  •  ••  ••  •  ■  •  •  ■  ■•  •■  ■•  ■  • ^^ 

Austin 


Ramstetter,  William 
Ratekin,  William  E. 
Raymond,  Phyllis  L. 
Reeder,  Clarence  O. 


A 

PI.  E Windsor 

'    Eng Durango 

xj  e  Denver 

Reeves,  DorotheaL ti Leavenworth,    Kan. 

Reyburn,   Albert  E Vet WiSgIns 


Richter,  Paul  E 

Robenstein,   Clifford    Ve 

Robinson,  Ellen  Gale.. 
Rogers,  Rollie   R.  .  .  • 

Root,  Elizabeth 

Rose,  Helen    

Ryan,   Harold   J 

Schneider,  Charles  M 

Schofield,  Mary  E 

Shultz,  Dan    

Sherlock,  Kathryn.  .  . 


t Loveland 

Denver 

Las    Animas 

H   e Fort  Collins 

H.  e Trinidad 

A Medina,  N.  Y. 

Eng Colorado  Springs 

H.  e Fort  Collins 

A Colorado    Springs 

H   E Fort  Collins 

HE  Fort  Collins 

?!m^'  ??*„*'  '  '.'.      A .  '.  '.'. Fort  Collin 

Monte  Vista 

Vet Grand  Junction 


Simpson,  Lloyd 

Scholl,  Wheeler  F.  .  .  -En^ 

Smith,  Leonard  S 
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Smith,  opal  11.  E 


Smut/..    Harold   T E 


Spangler,    William    E \ 


Fort   Collins 


1  ><  nver 


SPencer,  Gertrude  C H.  E Montrose 

Spratlin,   Maceo   E Vet Denver 

BQuires,   Mary   A H.  B Tekamah,    Neb. 

Stalling,  William  A Eng Fort  Collins 

St.  Clair,   Beatrice  M H.  E Fort  Collins 

St-   John-   Inez H.E Colorado    Springs 

Steele,    Pinckney   C Vet Walsenburg 

Stentz,  Angle   H.  E Knoxville,    Iowa 

Stewart,  Thomas  G A Fort  Collins 

Stewart,  Sibyl   h.  e Fort  Coilins 

Stevens,  Marcus A Alamosa 

Strachan,  Ida h.  E Fort  Collins 

Summers,  Edwin  E A Fort  Collins 

Sweetman,  William  M Vet Las  Animas 

Templin,  John  W.  .  Trinidad 


Thompson,    Herbert    S Eng Fort    Morgan 

Thornton,  Bruce  J A Loveland 

Truebger,    Fred Eng...  .    Montrose 

Tuff ord,    Vera   A H.  E 

Vaplon,  Lawrence  H J 

Walgren,  Vera H.  I 

Walsh,  James   A 


Denver 

Vaplon,  Lawrence  H A Fort  Collins 

Denver 

Leadville 

Welles,  Charles  B A Denver 

Williams,  Ruth   H.  E Cripple    Creek 

Wolcott,  Ray  M A Trinidad    (Sta.) 

Worley,  Stanley A Mill   Valley,    Calif. 

Wulfekuhler,  William  J A Leavenworth     Kan 

Wyman,  Anna  A H.  E Silverton 

Tetter,  William  P A Denver 

UNCLASSIFIED 

Apeseche,  Ovidio Schnectady,   N    Y 

Ballentine,    George   W Denver 

Bristol,   Mildred   A Fort'  Collins 

Bruce,   George   E Fort  Comns 

Burton,    Helen    B Longmont 

Conway,  Helen   Delta 

Crose,   Louise  A Fort"  'Collins 

Day,  Flossie   Castle  Rock 

Douglas,   Erma    Fort   Collins 

Farwell,   Winifred    Spokane,    Wash. 

Harwood,    Jessie    Silverton 

Hul1'  Ethel Fort  Collins 

Keating,  Lawrence Pueblo 

Khan,  Bozorgzadeh  E Shi;az'  pergia 

Knapp,   Mason   E Fort  Collins 

Lon^    Ray    Fort  Collins 

McGowan,  Margaret    Fort  Collins 

Musa,   Khan   H TabriZi    persia 

Outcalt,    Fernzella    Gunnison 

Park,    Robert    O Denver 

Pearson,   Eva  O Fort  Collins 

Person.    Clarence Denver 
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Peterson,  Dan   Alamosa 

Rist,  Anna    Fort  Collins 

Ruttencutter,  E.  W Clarksburg-,  W.  Va. 

Schmidt,  George  J Fort  Collins 

Scheyver,  Mrs.  Rosalie  H Fort  Collins 

Sullivan,   Anna   D Ouray 

Wagenen,   Ethel   Van Denver 

Watson,    Iva    Fort  Collins 

Weiss,    Lela    M Del   Norte 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Abbott,  Laura Timnath 

Adams,    Francis    Fort  Collins 

Akin,   Eunice    Fort  Collins 

Akin,   Gilbert    Timnath 

Akin,  Florence    Timnath 

Akin,  Phebe Timnath 

Aldrich,   Elizabeth    Fort  Collins 

Axtens,  Edith    Fort  Collins 

Axtens,  Arthur    Fort  Collins 

Bartholomew.   Mary    Rocky   Ford 

Bauder,  Katharyn    Fort  Collins 

Bay,  Mabel    Fort  Collins 

Beall,   Vera    Rocky  Ford 

Becker,   Roscoe    Fort  Collins 

Benell,  Orril Fort  Collins 

Blanev,    Fern    Greeley 


Fort  Collins 

Brenniman,    Bernice    


Blaker,  Nilea 

Bradshaw,   A Denver 

Fort  Collins 


Brown,   J Fort  Collins 

Brunstein,  Harry   Fort  Collins 

Brunstein,   Lillian    Fort  Collins 


Brunstein,    Rose 
Burckhalter,   George 


Fort  Collins 
Fort  Collins 


Bull,   Sidney    Grand    Junction 

Carlstrum,  Elvira Fine    Bluffs,  Wyo. 

Cheever,    Esther    Carr 

Chilcott,   George   M 


Conners,  Helen 


Fort  Collins 


Cooke,    Elbertine    Fort  Collins 

Danielson,   Oscar    Fort  Collins 

Davis,   Cyrus Timnath 

Dean,    Dorothy    Denver 

Dennis,   Gertrude    Loveland 

Dennis,  Mabel    Loveland 

Dickinson,    Esther    Fort  ColHns 

Drager,    Dorothy    Fort  Collln* 

Edmonson,  Myrtle    Berthoud 

Epperson,    Ethel    Fort  Collins 

Fetters,   Winnie    Kremmling 

Ferguson,    Cecilia    Fort  Colll"s 

Foote,  Edna    Loveland 

^  ^  ...  .Berthoud 

Forsman,    Geneva    

~  ,     T  Laporte 

Garret,    Irene    , 

_,  „      ,  Loveland 

Gevrez,    Opal    l   „   „. 

Graham.   Philip    Fort  Collins 
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I rreenamyre,  I  >orot  hy , ,     ,    . ,   , , . 

E  OH    Collins 

« rreenamyre,    Kal  heryn    ,,     ,   ,,   ... 

1"  <>iL  Collins 

Hale,   Margarel    ,    , 

Grand  Junction 

I  [am,    Ann     

Hasty 

Hartman,    Donna    

Hotchkiss 

Harmon,    Blythe  „ 

Harris.     Mario  Boulder 

Hull.   Ethel    ........"." .....Denver 

Hunt.     Hazel  L  °Ft  C°llinS 

[ekes,   Mary        Port  Collins 

, .,    ,.  „ Fort  Collins 

Jackson,  Pansy   _.     ^  n 

i  ,  _  ~,  Fort   Coll  ns 

lames,    Clarence     

Jenkins.   Elsie    Lamar 

Kinnison,   Florence    * '•  '/^e"Ver 

Kinney.    Jane ^  ?    !»' 

Klemmedson,  A For*  °°    ins 

Laurence,  Gwendolyn   ...'.'.'.". *OP    £°    in* 

Leonard,  Robert £or*  ^°  lms 

Leonard,    Ella    For     Collins 

Lunn.  Aleck    £ort   C°UinS 

T-, ,,.    .  Fort  Collins 

Klene,   Vivian    „      .    _,  „. 

-,,„,     w.„.  Fort  Collins 

May.    W  llliam    

McConnell,    Kathleen ' "  '  '."'   "ray 

MeElravy.    Elva 1°^  °°    inS 

McFarland,    Esther    Fort  Collins 

McGowan,   Cynthia * " ' Ster^ 

Medic.    Josephine     ...  CanT°n    Clty 

Meyer.  Bertha    '.'.'.'.'. "  '  "  ' Lap°rte 

Mills.   Elda    Z°rl  Collms 

Minor.   Lura   H .'.'.'.' 1°"  ^IT* 

Moore.  Gladys £or     ^°    mS 

Oaks.    Stella    £or'  °°  "ins 

Parker.  Ruth 1°^  °°    ™ 

Proctor,    Ruth  F°rt  C°llinS 

Push,   Mabel    '.'.'.'.'. Loveiand 

Rateken.   William    ".'.". *  '  \ /  ■  ;st™tt^ 

Richardson.   Alice    ...  ' Schenectady.    N.    Y. 

Rist.   Anna .'.'..'. B™C?e™?Se 

Rood.   Gladys    * ^  C°Uins 

Russel,   George Love  and 

Russel,   Atta  Bell Loveiand 

Sargent.   Helen    .'.'.. "  '     7and 

Sargent.   Cecil    £°r     *>]]™ 

Schofield.  La  Vera   ...  F°rt  ^°llms 

Schofield.    Le    Nora «„ 

Senard,   Fred "7  -Be"™e 

Shantz.    Frank    I     T'^\      ' 

Sherred.  Vera    .     ..  Fort  Collins 

Shields.    Harry    .  .  .  .'.'.'.". "  "    Timnath 

Smutz.  Harold F°r     °°    ™8 

Strachan.    Ida     .' *°*  ^    .'- 

Strock.    Glen     .       .  Z°rt  Colhns 

Stuntz.  Anna  Bell .  .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. ^  f^ 

&.i-n„„         .  Colorado  Citv 

Sullivan.    Anna    _         " 

Thayer.  Ernest  W.  .  '  :°U.ray 

Thayer.   Mrs.   Ernest   W T,mnath 

Timnath 
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Troutman,   Lydia    .  .  . 

Weiss,   Carl    

Williams,  Mrs.  Omer 
Yetter,  William  .... 


Fort  Collins 
.  .  .  .Windsor 
Fort  Collins 
Denver 


SUMMARY 

College  Students — 

Graduate    Students    

Seniors     

Juniors     

Sophomores     

Freshmen     

Unclassified     31 


2 

93 

87 

171 

218 


Total    

School  of  Agriculture  and   Domestic   Science — 

Fourth   Year    15 

Third  Year   82 

Second  Year 114 

First  Year    ]  7  9 


106 


Total 

Music    

Farmers'   Short   Course 17 


Housekeepers'   Short  Course    195 

Twice    counted    4' 


390 


Total  on  Campus 

Agricultural  and  Extension  Service 68'^^ 

Twice  counted 


Grand     Total 


371 


69,741 


Cost  Studies  [67 

cost  studies 

For  the  past  five  years,  a  system  of  cost  keeping  lor  finding  the 
cost  of  instruction  in  each  department  of  the  institution,  has  been  grad- 
ually developed.     This  has  required: 

a.  The  organization  of  each  department  with  a  clear  outline  of 
its  function. 

b.  The  yearly  budget  providing  for  all  departmental,  administra- 
tive, and  maintenance  costs  together  with  a  system  of  bookkeeping 
which  provides  for  an  account  with  each  budget  heading. 

c.  A  purchasing  agent,  who  either  makes  all  purchases  himself  or 
gives  the  authorization  for  purchases  to  be  made  by  others.  All  pur- 
chases are  made  by  requisition,  signed  by  the  department  head,  and 
approved  by  the  president. 

d.  A  central  office  of  record  of  all  financial   transactions. 

e.  A  comprehensive  outline  of  the  educational  work  that  is  offered. 

f.  A  central  office  of  record  of  all  educational  activity. 

g.  A  comprehensive  system  of  reports. 

The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture term  is  only  six  months,  or  two-thirds  of  the  College  term.  The 
expense  that  is  confined  entirely  to  the  work  of  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture is  charged  to  that  work.  The  costs  of  administration,  maintenance, 
and  general  up-keep  are  charged  equally  to  all  students.  The  depart- 
mental costs  are  charged  to  the  students  taking  work  in  the  department. 
The  maintenance  cost  and  departmental  cost  are  apportioned  between 
the  collegiate  and  the  school  work  on  the  ratio  of  total  student  recita- 
tion hours  in  each. 

The  costs  are  determined  on  the  semester  credit,  student  semester 
credit,  and  student  recitation  hour  basis.  These  units  are  defined  as 
follows.  A  semester  credit  requires  a  class  to  be  taught  one  hour  a  week 
throughout  the  semester.  A  student  semester  credit  is  the  credit  given 
a  student  for  one  hour  of  lecture  or  two  hours  of  laboratory  or  three 
hours  of  gymnasium  work  or  military  drill  carried  satisfactorily 
throughout  a  semester.  A  student  recitation  hour  refers  to  the  time 
each  student  spends  in  recitation  or  laboratory;  for  example,  a  class  of 
forty  in  a  five  credit  lecture  subject  would  attend  an  aggregate  of  two 
hundred  recitation  hours  a  week,  or  four  hundred  recitation  hours  in  a 
five  credit  laboratory  subject. 

Six  per  cent,  depreciation  is  figured  on  buildings  and  equipment. 
The  figures  given  are  the  total  cost  in  each  case.  In  other  words,  the 
departments  are  charged  with  their  total  expenditures  and  are'  not 
credited  with  student  fees  nor  with  departmental  sales. 

This  fact  must  te  kept  in  mind  when  considering  cost  of  instruc- 
tion in  such  departments  as  Animal  Husbandry,  where  the  total  expense 
is  materially  cut  down  by  the  sale  of  livestock.  The  data  for  the  school 
year,   1913-14,  are  given  both  in  tabular  and  graphic  form. 
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ENROLLMENT       SEMESTER-CREDIT-HOURS,        STUDENT       SEMESTER- 
CREDIT-HOURS,    AND    STUDENT-RECITATION-HOURS     1913-14 

College  School 

530  418 

690,805 


Total  enrollment,  1913-14 

Total  student-recitation-hours,  college  and  school 


College 


School 


Department 


|  En- 
|  roll- 
Iment 


Agronomy     |      3  61 

Animal   Husbandry    .  .  I      370 
Botany  and  Forestry.  |      320 

Chemistry    |      523 

Civil    &    Irrig.    Eng.  ..|      510 
English   and   History .  I  1,360 


Entom.  and  Zoology.  .  | 
Home    Economics 

Horticulture    | 

Languages    | 

Mathematics     

Mechanical    Eng'ring 

Military   Drill    

Physics  &  El.  Eng'r'g 

Physical   Culture    .... 

Veterinary    Science... 

Total 


400 
703 
139 

152 
546 
557 
306 
638 
241 
603 
7,729 


Sem. 
cr. 
hrs. 


52 

42.5 

70 

36.5 

60.5 

87 

32 

57 

18 

47 

31 

66.5 
2 

53 

2 

111.5 

768.5 


Stu.     | 

sem.     I 

cr.    hrs. | 

~L068     | 

805. 5| 
1,194  | 
1.439  | 
1,313.5| 
3,757  | 
1,067  | 
1,973     | 

305     | 

691  | 
1,404  | 
1,523     | 

612  | 
1,592     | 

241  | 
1,473     | 


20,45> 


Stu.  | 
rec.  I 
hrs.  I 
28,620| 
21,942| 
29,556 
33,903 
23,651 
65,624 
17,076 
46,758 
6,066 
11,610 
25,272 
49,084 
11,016 
40,300 
4,338 
36,306 
451,122 


En-  | 
roll.  | 
ment  | 

550] 

461| 

92 

156| 

89 
1,0231 

65 
482| 
302| 

87 
488| 
472  j 
314| 
309| 
167| 

54 1 

5,061 


Stu. |     Stu.     | 

cr.    I    sem.     I 

hrs.  Icr. 

59 1 

421 
20| 
20 

9I 
95 

3I 
68 

241 


10 

78 

76 

2 

29 

4 

3 

452 


hrs.  I 
2,096 

1,382| 

460| 
780| 
267  | 

3,847| 
189 

1,6381 
453| 
185 

2,S46| 

1,772] 
628| 
811 1 
167| 
162| 
17,1831 


Stu. 
rec. 
hrs. 
30,736 

24,456 

5,520 
9,460 
3,876 

46,880 
2,268 

35,868 
5,436 
2,220 

28,252 

21,264 
7,536 

11,963 

2,004 

1,944 

239,683 


DEPARTMENTAL  EXPENSE,   APPORTIONED   BETWEEN   COLLEGE    AND 
SCHOOL   IN   PROPORTION   TO   THEIR   TOTAL   STUDENT- 
RECITATION -HOURS 


Department 


Agronomy    

Animal     Husbandry 

Botany     

Chemistry    

Civil  and  Irrig.   Engineering... 

English   and   History 

Entomology   and    Zoology 

Home    Economics    

Horticulture    

Language     

Mathematics    

Mechanical   Engineering    

Military   Drill    

Physical  Culture   

Physics   and   Elec.   Engineering. 
Veterinary    Science     


Total. 


Total 


$"5,997.94) 

16,675.50) 

3.061.57) 

4.105.30) 

4,576.39) 

7,654.89 

2,615.50 

6,706.07 

3,497.69 

1,631.27 

3,683.62 

10,481.61 

781.11 

2,219.29 

4,562.60 

10,012.38 


$88,262.73 


College 


School 


2,892.00) 
8,765.00) 
2,579.00) 
3,209.00) 
3,932.001 
4.465.00J 
2,310.00) 
3,795.00) 
1,844.00) 
1,369.00 
1,139.00 
7,315.00 
464.00] 
1,516.00) 
3,520.00) 
9,503.00) 


|Av' 
!per 
I  tio 


3,106.00) 

7,864.00) 

481.00] 

896.00) 

644.00) 

3.189.00| 

306.00) 

2,911.00] 

1.654.00] 

262.00] 

1,944.00) 

3,166.00) 

317.00) 

703.001 

1,042.00] 

509.001 


ge  cost 
recita- 
n  hour 

.10104 

.3584 

.08728 

.09466 

.16625 

.06804 

.1352 

.08116 

.3044 

.1179 

.06882 

.1489 

.04214 

.35115 

.0871 

.26176 


$58,617,001    $28,994.00] 


,1277 
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DEPARTMENTAL   COSTS.    L913-14 
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Agronomy     

Animal    Husbandry 
Botany   and  Forestry 

( 'li  cin  is  try    

<'ivil   and   Irr.    Eng-'ringj 
English   and   History. 
Entom.   and   Zoology 
Home   Economics    .  .  . 

Horticulture     

Language     

Mathematics    

.Mechanical     Engin'ring| 

Military   Drill    

Physical  Culture  .... 
Physics  and  El.  Engr. 
Veterinary   Science    .  . 


Pe 

l.Mlit 

55.61 
206.23 

36.S4 

87.93 

64.99 

51.32 

72. 19 

66.58 

102.44 

29.13 

36.74 

110.00 

232.00 

758.001 

66.42J 

85.22| 


College 

I  Per  stu.  (Per  stu.l 
sem.     I    recit.    j 


■red  it     I 

2~70j| 
10.88| 
2.161 
2.63 
2.99| 
1.191 
2.16 
1.921 
6.05| 
1 .98  J 
.81) 
4.801 


6.29| 
2.21| 
6.451 


hour 
0.101 

.    .399 

.087 
.093 
.166 
.068 
.135 
.081 
.304 
.118 
.045 
.149 
.042 
.350 
.087 
.261 


Average 


$7- 


27| 


$2,861       $0,129 


Per 

sem.      j 

credit  j 
5  2.64 

187.24 
24.05 
44.83 
72.00 
33.57 

102.00 
42.81 
68.92 
26.20 
24.92 
41.65 

158.50 

175.75] 
35.93  j 

169.67] 


School 

Per   stu. 

sem. 
credit 

$1.48 

5.69 
1.05 
1.15 
2.41 

.84 
1.62 
1.78 
3.65 
1.42 

.83 
2.08 

.51 
4.21 
1.28 
3.14 


$53.49! 


$1. 


IPer  stu. 

recit. 

I    hour 
$0,101 

.322 
.087 
.095 
.166 
.068 
.135 
.081 
.304 
.118 
.069 
.149 
.042 
.351 
.086 
.262 


$0,121 


TOTAL  DEPARTMENTAL  AND  GENERAL  MAINTENANCE   COSTS 


1913-14 


C.   A.   C. 


C.    S.   A. 


Department 


[Cost  per 

Sem 
I       Cr. 


Cost  per 

S.  Sem. 

Cr. 


Agronomy     [126.68 

Animal    Husbandry    ...I  277.30 

Botany   and   Forestry..!  107.91 

Chemistry     |  159.00 

Civil  &   I.   E j  136.06 

English    and    History..!  122.391 

Entomology   &   Zoology]  143.26] 

Home     Economics [  137. 651 

Horticulture     |  173. 51] 

Language     |  100.20 

Mathematics     j  107.81 1 

Mechanical  Engineering]  181.071 

Military    |  303.071 

Physical    Culture     I  829.07] 

Physics    &    El.    Eng....|  137.49] 

Veterinary     j  156.29] 

Average I  1477311 


Cost  per 

Stu.Rec. 

Hr. 


5.37 

13.55 
4.83 
5.30 
5.66 
3.86 
4.83 
4.59] 
8.72] 
4.65 
3.48 1 
7.47| 
3.43] 
8.96| 
4.88J 
9.12] 


(Cost  per 
I     Sem. 
Cr. 


.222 

.520 
.208 
.214 
.287 
.189 
.256 
.202 
.425 
.239 
.166 
.270 
.163 
.471] 
.208] 
.382] 


111.55 
246.15 

82.96 
103.74 
130.91 

92.48 
160.91 
101.72 

127.83] 

85.11] 

83.83] 

100.56] 

217.41] 

234.66| 

94.84] 

228.58] 


Cost  perl 

S.  Sem.  I 

Cr.        I 


Cost  per 

S.  Rec. 

Hr. 


3.33] 

7.54J 

2.90| 

3. 

4. 

2. 

3. 


00] 
26) 
69] 
.47] 
3.63| 
5.50] 
3.27  [ 
2.68] 
3.93  j 
2.36] 
6.06] 
3.13) 
4.991 


.234 

.455 
.220 
.228 
.299 
.201 
.268 
.214 
.437 
.251 
.202 
.282 
.175 
.484 
.219 
.395 


5.43| 


250]       112.40]  3.531 


,254 


1 70  Colorado  Agricultural  College 

ITEMS  OF  GENERAL  MAINTENANCE  EXPENSE 

Catalogue  and  Publications    $  2,844.89 

Campus 1,329.84 

Current  expense   (fuel,   light,   water,   insurance) 8.710.89 

Electrical  supplies    1,404.46 

Firemen  and   Janitors    6,593.19 

Land  and  water    3,654.90 


Library 
Music    . 


4,912.63 

1,485.81 


Eighty    per   cent,    expense    of    president's    office 6,402.77 

Expense   of  registrar's   office    1,919.60 

Eighty  per  cent,   expense   of   secretary's   office 2,638.32 

Sixty  per  cent,  expense  of  state  board  of  agriculture 382.00 

Student   life    1,436.37 


Museum 


797.04 


Building  superintendent    6,461.63 

Telephone  exchange   640.62 

Six   per  cent,   depreciation    building   equipment 31,908.00 

Multigraph   Service   Bureau 117.12 

Total     $83,640.08 

Administration  School  of  Agriculture $    2,914.57 


DISTRIBUTED   BETWEEN   COLLEGE   AND   SCHOOL  IN    PROPORTION   TO 
STUDENT-RECITATION-HOURS,    1913-14 


Total  student-recitation-hours : 

In    college    451,122 


'.n   school 


Total 


239,683 


690,805 


Dividing  general  expense  between  College  and  School  in  ratio  of 
student-recitation-hours : 

Charges,  college   $54,623.34 

Charges,    school 31,932.31 

In  Colorado  Agricultural  College: 

Per  semester-credit    $71.07 

Per    student-semester-credit 2-67 

Per  student-recitation-hour    -121 

In  Colorado  School  of  Agriculture: 

Per  semester-credit    $58.91 

Per   student-semester-credit    

Per  student-recitation-hour    


.133 


Average    student-recitation-hour 


.125 


Per  student-recitation-hour 
Depreciation   on  buildings  and  equipment,  adds 0464 


Distribution  of  Class  Room  Work  for  a  Degrkk     \yi 

The  3690  />o(j/-&    c/crss  roosr?   ouor-/r  roootneer'  To  <Sorrr 
^c  /9  S.  r/eyr-tse  /r?  Sfj ro r? o srjy  or<?  e/z'sfrvAt/fec/ 'among 


°?Sa?^SR£gIgs 


Hq  ro n o  my 

Animal  Husbandry 

botany  &  Forestry 

Chemistry 

Civil Silmgation  Engineering 

English  &  History 

Horticulture 

Mathematics 

Meohanical   Engineering 

Physics&E~lecta'cal  Engineering 

"Zoology 

Electwes 

7^7s  ■33^0  /roc/rxs  o-fc/oss  /-nam  coorA  f~c?oc//rc?c/  /b 
eors?  /6c?  J3S.  G/<syrc?<?  /'r?  /^aWc/ '  //(ss6o"7</ry  ar-<s 
q/S/r~/c)L//ea  <7fr7o'7ij  c/c?/do /-//??  er?Ts  o-s  s^o'-or?  Se^/ocu. 

-     %      I     I      -8      8      8      §      « 


Agronomy 

Rnimal  Husbandry 

Botany  <V  Forestry 

Chem  istry 

Civil  Si.  Irrigation  Engineering 

English  £(  History 

Horticulture 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Physics  <£  Electrical  Engineering 

Veterinary 

Zoology 

Elective  s 


~77?<T  373&  6acvrs  ofc/ass  room  cuorA-  r^ou/rec/  fb  ecrrs? 
the  0.  S.  c/ejrtye  /s?  scorers /ry  ore?  e//sfr/'Ac/f&c/ 

arworrq  c/c?po'r/~/77c?f7T%  <=>s  sAoctj/7  Se/oco, 


Agronomy 

Animal  Husbandry 

Botany  &  Forestry 

Chemistry 

C  wi I i\  Irrigation  Engineering 

English  5,  History 

Horticulture 

Mathemati'ca 

Mechanical  Fngmeer-,ng 

Physics  &  Electrical E^gineet  1 

Zoalogy 

riecti'ves 


OOOOOOOOO^OO 

■^■1    I    I    II    !    I    1    j  " — 
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172    Distribution  of  Class  Room  Work  for  a  Degree 

The 3563  hours  ofc/o^sroom  coorA  rcfa/'rec/fe  oars? 
the  3.  S.  c/ejree  /t  /Domestic  /?r/  arc  c//s/r/'6c//ed among 
departments  as  *shocvsr  he  toco. 
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English  &/ History 
Mathematics  or  Botany 
Home    Economics 
Physics  5/ Electrical  Engineering 
Physical  Training 
Modern    Languages 
Chemistry 
"Zoology 
E"lecfl've& 

The  334&  Ziocrs  fif  ctoss  room   cvar-A  r*?uire</  to  earn 
the  3  3.  degree  /r,    /Domestic  -Sc/^ce  ares  at,str/6uted 
amonq  departments  as    shocvn  he/oco. 


7he3//4  hours  of  c/ass  room  coorh  reoa/red  fo  ears? 
the  GS.c/eyree  'r?   Genera/ Sc/ence  are  d/'str/6  c/teat 
arnonq    c/epa rtn-ren ts    OS   shoourr  he/oco. 


Chemistry 

Civi  I  &  Irrigation   Engineering 

E~no  lish  6c  History 
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Horticulture 

Mathematics  or  Botany 


Modern    Languages. 


Ph, 


1/  Training 


Physics  c\  Electrical  Engineer 
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Eire  f,V« 


Distribution  of  Class  Room  Work  for  a  Degree 

//?c  3  736  7?ocsr  5  ofc/css  room  -vorA  re-owrec/ ' /b 
earn  f/?e  79  ZS.c/eyree  'r?  JTrrforr?  o/ojy  ore  c//'sfa'6vfec/ 
Omcritj  <J*e/3  or  //wc  f?  7s   o  s    ^tjocury  Sc/ocu 
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earr?  The  73.  S.  c/eyree  Sf?  /jor/ica/fure  ore. 
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0ffhe<3-400  /hours  of  c/cj-ss  roo/r?  ooorA  q/o^o  £y 
jhe  s/c/c/g^/  7o  ear/7  r?/s  /3,  ■S-  c/G<yreG  /'r?  /Mec/?as?/ca/ 
Encjsneer/ng ;  f/?e  cuorA  /s  c//sfr/&c/fec/  among  the  de-porf-- 
rnenfs   of  /nstrucf/'on   as  she 


6c/c 


7~he  3-5\?<9  ho^rs   of  o/ass   room    coor/<  reycs/r-eeS /z, 
earn  /he   /3   S   c/egrGG  /r?  ^T/Gcfr/'ca/  /Er?^/r?  eer/'/7jy 
a/~e  <d/s/r/6i//ed  aa7onj  cdcpor/nyerz/s  as  s/?own  £>e/oco. 


77?G  3^92  /yoc/rs  of  c/ass  room  worA  rG<?i///~ed  fd 
ear/7  /he  /3.£5.  degree:  /r?  Ctw'/ '&  Trr/ga/zbr?  /£r?g/aeer//?j 
are  disfr/hafedamoag  departments  as  shown  6&/oco. 
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COLORADO   AGRICUIiTURAL   OOMiEGE 


CALENDAR 

Entrance    Examination,    Tuesday.    September   5,    191G 

Registration   of   Students,    Tuesday,    September   5,    and    Wednesday    Septem- 
ber  6,    1916 

First  Semester  begins,   Thursday,   September  7,   1916 

Mid-Semester   Report,    October    27,    1916 

Special   Examinations   for   Removal   of  Conditions,   October    28,    1916 

Thanksgiving,   Thursday,   November  30,   and   Friday,   December   1,    1916 

Christmas  Vacation  begins,    Saturday,    December    23,    1916 

Christmas  Vacation   closes,    Sunday,    December    31,    1916 

Farmers'  and   Housekeepers'   Week,   January   8-13,    1917 

Farmers'  Congress.    January    S--13,    1917 

First    Semester   closes,    Saturday,    January    13,    1917 

Second   Semester    begins.    Monday,    January    15,    1917 

Washington's   Birthday   Exercises,    Thursday,    February    22,    1917 

Mid-Semester  Report,   March   23,   1917 

Special  Examinations   for  Removal   of  Conditions,   March    24,    1917 

Spring  Vacation,   April   1-7,   1917 

Examination   for  Battalion  Officers   for  the   ensuing   year,   Wednesday    Mav 
2,    1917 

College   Day,    Friday,   May    11,    1917 

May  Day  Festival,  Saturday,  May  12,   1917 

Memorial   Day.   Wednesday,  May  30.    1917 

Baccalaureate  Sermon,  8  p.  m..  Sunday,  June  3,   1917. 

Commencement   Exercises    of    Literary    Societies,    8    p.    m.,    Monday     June    4 
1917 

Junior   Class   Day   Exercises,    8    p.    m.,    Tuesday,    June    5,    1917 

State   Board   of  Agriculture   meets  Wednesday,   June    6,    1917 

Senior   Class    Exercises,    Wednesday,    June    6,    1917 

Commencement  Exercises,   Thursday.   June   7,   1917 

Second    Semester   closes,   Thursday.    June    7,    1917 


First   Semester    (1917-1918)    begins   September   6,    1917 

Summer   School   opens   June   19,   1916 
Summer   School    closes   July   119.   191  (J 
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how  to  use  the  catalog 

Plan  of  the  Catalog. — The  catalog  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
The  first  part,  pages  1  to  37,  is  general  in  character,  taking  up  in  the 
order  named,  Calendar,  How  to  Use  the  Catalog,  and  Index,  pages 
4  to  11;  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Faculty,  pages  12  to  17;  Mis- 
sion of  the  Agricultural  College,  pages  17  to  21;  Campus  Buildings 
and  Equipment,  pages  21  to  27;  Courses  of  Study,  Entrance  Require- 
ments, and  Accredited  High  Schools,  pages  2  8  to  31;  Requirements  for 
Graduation,  Special  Courses,  Advanced  Standing  of  Students  from 
other  Colleges,  Graduate  Work,  pages  31  to  34;  Registration,  Tuition, 
Expenses,  etc.,  pages  34  to  37. 

The  second  part,  pages  3  8  to  62,  deals  with  the  schedules  of  the 
four  divisions  of  work;  the  Division  of  Agriculture,  which  includes 
courses  in  Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry,  Entomology,  Forestry,  and 
Horticulture,  pages  38  to  47;  the  Division  of  General  Science  and  Home 
Economics,  which  includes  courses  in  General  Science  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics, pages  4  8  to  51;  the  Division  of  Mechanic  Arts,  which  includes 
Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  and  Mechani- 
cal Engineering,  pages  5  2  to  59;  the  Division  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
pages  60,  61,  and  the  Apprenticeship  Course  for  Extension  Workers, 
pages  62.  The  first  two  years  of  all  the  courses  in  each  division  are 
alike,  so  they  are  given  but  once;  but  the  junior  and  senior  years  are 
different  in  each  course  as  Agronomy,  page  41,  Horticulture,  page  47. 

The  third  part  takes  up,  alphabetically,  the  nineteen  departments 
of  the  college,  and  the  work  taught  in  each  department.  The  subjects 
tar-ght  are  arranged  consecutively  by  numbers,  commencing  on  page 
6  3  with  subjects  in  Agronomy,  numbers  1  to  50,  and  ending  with 
Veterinary  Medicine,  courses  801  to  846,  page  130. 

The  fourth  part  takes  up  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  pages  137  to 
141;  the  College  Organizations,  pages  142  to  148;  College  Publications, 
pages  148,  149;  Agricultural  Extension,  pages  159  to  173;  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  pages  15  6  to  158;  Register  of  Students,  pages  159  to  173. 

How  to  Find  a  Given  Topic. — Suppose  you  want  to  know  what  is 
offered  in  Agriculture.  Turn  to  the  index  and  you  will  find  Agriculture, 
Division  of,  is  described  on  page  3  8.  On  39,  is  given  the  course  of 
study  for  first  two  years.  You  look  over  the  list  and  want  to  know 
about  the  work  in  algebra.  The  number  to  the  right,  states  the  num- 
ber of  credits  toward  graduation,  given  for  the  subject.  The  number 
to  the  left,  602,  means  that  in  the  third  part  of  the  catalogue,  begin- 
ning page  63,  Algebra  is  the  602nd  subject.  Again  you  want  to  know 
about  Zoology.  It  is  number  352,  or  the  352nd  subject  from  page  63. 
In  like  manner  any  subject  may  be  found,  either  by  index  reference  or 
by  number. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  NEW  STUDENT 

I.  If  possible,  send  your  credentials  from  high  school  before  col- 
lege opens.      It  will  save  you  time  and  trouble. 
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II.  Students  who  have  loss  than  fourteen  high  school  credit  units 
oannot  enter  the  college.  Graduates  of  the  eighth  grade,  who  wish 
secondary  work  in  Agriculture,  Mechanic  Arts,  or  Home  Economics, 
may  enter  the  Colorado  School  of  Agriculture,  which  is  maintained  in 
connection  with  the  college. 

III.  Inquiries  either  to  the  President  or  the  Dean,  concerning 
hoard,  room,  expenses,  etc.,  will  he  promptly  answered.  It  is  the  aim 
of  the  college  to  give  you  just  as  complete  information  as  possible. 

IV.  When  you  arrive  on  the  campus,  if  you  are  not  met  by  a 
member  of  the  reception  committee,  report  to  the  Dean's  office  in  the 
Main  building. 

V.  An  additional  fee  of  $2.00  is  charged  for  late  registration. 
(See  Calendar.) 

VI.  Attendance  in  classes  is  required  from  the  date  for  the  first 
scheduled  recitation.  Work  missed,  if  the  absence  is  excused,  must 
be  made  up.     Unexcused  absences  count  zero  in  grading. 

MI.  After  the  student's  registration  is  completed,  the  schedule 
cannot  be  changed,  except  by  permission  of  the  Dean. 
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Accredited    High    Schools 30 

Adams   Fund    lg 

Admission  to   the   College 29,   33 

Admission  to  the  School  of  Agriculture 28 

Advanced    Standing    34 

Agriculture,    Course    in 40 

Agricultural  College,  Mission   of ^7 

Agriculture,   Division    of    _    33 

Agricultural    Extension    Service 150 

Agricultural    Hall    '    24 

Agronomy     "  ]  * "    40 

Animal    Husbandry     42     65 

Annual,    The     149 

Apprenticeship   Course    in   Extension 29     62 

Assembly     '   34 

Assistants     15 

Associated    Students     144 

Associations,    Christian    j45 

Athletic    Association    144 

Athletics    223 

Athletic   Conference,    Colorado    144 

Band,    Military    145 

Eattery     !  !  120 

Behavior 36 

Biological    Museum 26 

Board,    Frivate    35 

Board  of  Agriculture,   State 12 

Boarding    Clubs     35 

Botany 69 

Boys  'and  Girls'   Agricultural   Clubs 129,   152 

Buildings    22 

Bulletins    .  !  157 
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Campus     20 

Catalog    Committee     17 

Central    Heating-  Plant    23,   26,   52 

Chapel  Attendance    34 

Chemical   Museum    27 

Chemistry   and   Geology    22,   71 

Christian    Associations    145 

Civil   and   Irrigation   Engineering 23,   54,   73 

Clubs,   Boarding    35 

Clubs,  Boys'  and  Girls'    129,   152 

College  Courses     28 

College  Day    36 

College  Farm    27 

College  Extension    Work 19,   29,   62,   150 

College  Organizations    '. 142 

College  Publications    148 

Collegian,    Rocky   Mountain 106 

Committees,    Faculty     16 

Conduct    36 

Conservatory  of  Music    22,   137 

Cost  of  Living    35 

Cost  Studies    175 

Council,  Student    145 

County   Agriculturists    151 

Courses  in — 

Agronomy    40 

Animal   Husbandry    42,  65 

Civil   and  Irrigation   Engineering 54 

Electrical  Engineering    57,  79 

Entomology   and   Zoology    44 

Forestry    45,89 

General   Science    48 

Home   Economics    49,  93 

Mechanical  Engineering   58 

Horticulture    46,  99 

Veterinary  Medicine    60,   130 

Courses   of  Study 2S 

Credit  Defined    32 

Credit,   Extra   32 

Dairying   65 

Degrees 32 

Departments   of — 

Agronomy    40,    63 

Animal  Husbandry    42,    65 

Botany    69 

Chemistry  and  Geology   71 

Civil   and   Irrigation   Engineering 54,   73 

Electrical  Engineering    57,   79 

English  and  History   82 

Entomology  and  Zoology 44,   87 

Forestry    45,   89 

Home  Economics   49,   93 

Horticulture   46,99 

Language 102 

Mathematics   109 

Mechanical   Engineering    Ill 

Military  Tactics    118 

Physical    Training    123 
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Physics    

Rural   and   IndusLrla]    BMucation 

Veterinary  Medicine    (;0,   ]3o 


inoiisiration   Farms 
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Diplomas,     State     32 

Discipline;    r,'f- 

!  >i  visions  of — 

Agricultural   Extension    j 5q 

Agriculture 38 

Genera]    Science     49 

Home  Economics    49 


Mechanic   Arts 


79,    11  ! 


Veterinary  Medicine    G0    -j3q 

1  domestic    Science    (Home    Economics) 22,    49.   93 

Drill.  Military    ' -j^g 

Economics    89 

Electives  oi 

Electrical    Engineering-    22     57    79 

Employment .35, '  146 

Engineering-   .  22,   23,  54,  73,  79.'   Ill 


English  and  History 


82 


Entomology  and  Zoology 44    g7 

Entrance  Requirements   29 

Equipment   26 

Executive  Committee   jg 

Expenses    gg 

Experiment  Station    18    28,   156 

Extension  Work    !9     29'    62'   150 

Extra  Credit ....  ...".'.         .32 

Faculty 13 

Faculty  Committees jg 
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Farm 

Farm  Buildings 

Farm  Mechanics    25 

farmers'  Congress 45« 

Farmers'   Institutes   153 

I  armers'  Short  Course    29 

Fees    '.'.  17.V,7.'. '.  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    34 

Forcing   Houses    24 

Forestry    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.45.    S9 

Fort  Collins    19  21     27 

Fort  Lewis    28 

Trench   .  .  10° 

General    Assembly    34 

General  Information    32 

General  Science 4g 

Geological  Museum 26 

G  eology 71 

German 


102 

Glee  Clubs 145 

Grades 3o 

Graduation   Pee   3g 

Graduation  Requirements 32 

Green  Houses  and  Forcing  Houses 24 

Guggenheim  Hall 22 

Gymnasium  Work   123 

Hatch  Act    18 


Hazing 
Herbarium 
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High  Schools,  Accredited 

History    

Home   Economics    

Homes  for  Women  Students 35 

Horticulture   22>  46'   " 


30 

82 

22,    49,    93,    142 


Household  Arts  Building-.  .  . 
Housekeepers'  Short  Course. 
Hydraulic   Laboratory    


Income '  •  ' 

Industrial  Education    1-8,   154 

Instructors      

1  ^ 
Institutes,    Farmers'    •  ■  "J 

Irrigation    Engineering    82 

Irrigation    Law    

Judging   Pavilion    

La"Suage     /.V.7. 7.7.25.'  103 

Library g2 

Literature     

Literary   Societies    

Loan    Fund    

Main  College  Building   ^ 

Mathematics    

Mechanic  Arts -'■  ••••      ^ 

Mechanical  Engineering   *■"  '°>  °°'   ^ 

Military  Band    lis 

Military   Department    ilg 

Military    Drill    '  ' 

Mission   of   Agricultural   College 

Morrill   Acts    igV  "ill 

Music,   Conservatory  of    ±0''   * 

Music,  Credits    for    ^ 

Museums     

149 
News  Notes    

Officers  of  Administration 

Organizations.  College    •  * 

Osgood    Fund    ' 

26 
Pathology  Museum    24 

Pavilion,    Judging '  * 

Periodicals  and  Newspapers  Donated  to  the  Library i"* 

Psychology   123 

Physical  Education  of  Women 

Physical  Training    •  '  '  125 

Physics    „(. 

Private  Board    ■ 

159 
Register  of  Students    '    g4 

Registration    '    29 

Requirements   for  Admission    ' 

Requirements  for  Graduation   

Rocky  Mountain   Collegian    • ■ *  ' 

Rural  and  Industrial  Education i  • 

San  Juan  Boarding  Club •  ■  • 

Schedule   of   Recitations— (See   Course   in    Agronomy,    etc.)  ^ 

Scholarships   *    g6 

School   Management    '    2g 

School   of  Agriculture    '    2g 

Secondary   Courses    '    g3 

Senior  Standing    '  '  149" 

Silver  Spruce   


[ndex 
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Shops   and    Laboratories    28 

Short   Courses    _    29 

Social   Committee    17 

Societies,   Literary    2.42 

Societies,   Technical     ..142 

Sociology     82 

Soils    Laboratory     25 

Spanish    102 

Special   Courses    32 

Special  Students   32 

State  Board  of  Agriculture 12 

State    Certificate     32 

Student   Council    145 

station.   Experiment    ]g     15g 

Student  Labor    3g 

Student   Publications 14g 

Students,  Associated    144 

Students,  Register  of !59 

Students,  Unclassified   \    32 

Study,   Courses  of    28 

Technical  Societies    142 

Teachers,  Training-  for 32 

Tickets,  Season 144 

Tuition  and  Fees    34 

Unclassified   Students    32 

Veterinary  Buildings    24 

Veterinary  Medicine    60,   130 

Women,  Homes  for    35 

Work  for  Students   35;   14^ 

Young  Men's   Christian   Association 145 

Young   Women's    Christian    Association 147 

Zoology    25,    44,    87 
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12  Colorado  Agricultural  College: 

THE    STATE   BOARD   OP   AGRICULTURE 

HON.   J.    S.    CALKINS Westminster,  1917 

HON.   JOHN   C.    BELL Montrose,  1917 

DR.    R.    W.   CORWIN Pueblo,  1919 

HON.   CHAS.     PEARSON Durango,  1919 

HON.   A.    A.    EDWARDS Fort    Collins,  1921 

MRS.    J.    B.    BEDFORD Denver,  1921 

HON.    H.    D.    PARKER Greeley,  1923 

MRS.    AGNES    L.    RIDDLE Denver,  1923 


PRESIDENT    CHAS.    A.    LORY  1     Ex      ffi   j 

GOVERNOR  GEORGE   A.   CARLSON  J 


OFFICERS 


HON.   A.    A.    EDWARDS President 

HON.   J.    C.    BELL Vi^e-President 

L.    M.    TAYLOR Secretary 

GEO.    A.    WEBB Local    Treasurer 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

A.    A.    EDWARDS  J.    C.    BELL  J.    S.    CALKINS 


THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  created  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1S7  9.  It  consists  of  eight  members  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  the  state,  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  the  president  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Colljge,  who  are  members,  ex-officio.  Che  governor,  by 
and  with  consent  of  the  senate,  on  or  before  the  third  Wednesday  of 
January  of  each  biennial  session  of  the  general  assembly,  appoints 
two  members  of  the  board  to  fill  the  \acancies  that  next  occur,  to  serve 
for  a  term  of  eight  years. 

Originally,  the  board  was  created  to  have  general  control  and 
supervision  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  and  of  the  lands  which 
may  be  vested  in  the  college  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  or 
by  the  national  congress,  and  of  all  appropriations  made  by  the  state, 
and  by  the  national  government,  for  the  support  of  the  institution. 

The  duties  of  the  board  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  increased 
by  the  general  assembly;  not  only  does  it  now  act  as  the  board  of 
control  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  of  the  secondary  school  of  agriculture,  maintained 
at  the  college,  the  so-called  Colorado  School  of  Agriculture,  but  the 
Eighteenth  General  Assembly  also  made  it  the  board  of  control  of  the 
secondary  schools  of  agriculture  at  Fort  Lewis,  near  Durango,  and  at 
Grand  Junction,  on  properties,  formerly  Indian  schools,  that  were 
turned  over  to  the  State  of  Colorado  by  Act  of  Congress,  March  3, 
1909.  The  Seventeenth  General  Assembly  created  the  State  Fair 
Board,  consisting  jointly  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  Board   of   Horticulture;    and    the  Eighteenth     General   Assembly 
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gave  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  the  powers  of  a  State  Board 
Of  Forestry,  and  the  Nineteenth  General  Assembly  repealed  the  laws 
pertaining  to  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  and  vested  all  the  pow- 
ers of  this  board  in  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


OFFICERS   OK  ADMINISTRATION,   AND   THE   FACUI/rv*, 

-"MAS.  A.  LORY,  M.S.,  LL.D.  (University  of  Colorado),  D.Sc.  (University  of 
Denver),   President  Residence,   Campus 

s.  ARTHUR  JOHNSON,  M.S.  (Rutgers),  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology  and 
Entomology,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  612  Elizabeth  Street 

VIRGINIA  H.  CORBETT,  B.L.,  M.Ph.  (Iowa  State  College),  Ph.B.  (Univ  of 
Chicago),  Associate  Professor  of  History  and  English,  and  Dean  of 
XN  °men  426   Garfield  Street 

CLARENCE  P.  GILLETTE,  B.S.,  M.S.  (Michigan  Agricultural  College)  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology  and  Entomology,  and  Director  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment   Station  620   Elizabeth   street 

T.  M.  NETHERTON,  A.B.,  A.M.   (William  Jewell  College;  Univ.  of  Chicago) 
Principal  of  School  of  Agriculture  715  Peterson  Street 

U  M.  TAYLOR,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  of  the 
Faculty,   and   Purchasing  Agent  304   E.   Myrtle   Street 

JAMES  W.  LAWRENCE,  M.E.  (C.  A.  C.),  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neerins"  206  W.  Myrtle  Street 

WILLIAM  P.  HEADDEN,  A.M.  (Dickinson),  Ph.D.  (Giessen),  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Geology,  and  Chemist  to  the  Experiment  Station 

120  W.  Magnolia  Street 
EDWARD   B.   HOUSE,   B.S.    (E.E.)    rUniv.   of  Mich.),   M.S.    (C    A    C  )     Profes 

sor  of  Civil  and   Irrigation    Engineering  802   Elizabeth   Street 

GEORGE    H     GLOVER,    B.S..    M.S.    (C.    A.    C),    D.V.M.    (Iowa    State    College) 
Head  of  the  Division   of   Veterinary  Medicine        608  S    Howes  Street 
B.  F.  COEN    B.L.   (Univ.  of  Wisconsin),  Head  of  Department  of  English  and 
History,    and    Professor   of    English  105    Garfield  Street 

S.  L.  MACDONALD,  B.S.  (C.  A.  C),  S.B.  (Univ.  of  Chicago),  A.M.  (Colum- 
bia Univ.),   Professor   of  Mathematics   and   Astronomy 

424  W.  Olive  Street 
GEORGE  E.  MORTON,  M.L.   (Milton  College,  Wis.),  B.S.    (C.  A.  C.)    Professor 
of  Animal  Husbandry  220  pJlizabeth  gtreet 

BURTON  O.  LONGYEAR,  B.S.  (Mich.  Agr.  College),  Associate  Professor  of 
1<0reStrj  628   Elizabeth  Street 

1.  E.  NEWSOM  BS  (C.  A.  C),  D.V.S.  (San  Francisco  Vet.  College  and  Kan- 
sas  City  Vet.    College),    Professor    of  Veterinary   Pathology 

412   W.   Magnolia  Street 

SARAH  I.    KETTLE.    B.A..    M.A.    (Univ.    of    Colorado).    Professor    of   Modern 

Languages  619    g>    Sherwood  gtreet 

U.  E.  KINGMAN,   B.S.    (C.  A.  C),  D.V.S.    (Kansas  City  Vet.  College)     MDV 

(McKillip's  Vet.  College,  Chicago).  Professor  of  Veterinary  Surge'ry 

vttttx  522  W.  Laurel  Street 

ALVIN   KEZER,    B.S..    M.A.    (Univ.    of  Nebraska),    Chairman    of   Division    of 

Agriculture,   Professor  of   Agronomy,    and   Farm   Manager 

_  Garfield  and  Stover  Streets 

*See  page   150   for  Extension  Service   Staff. 
tSee  page   156   for    Experiment    Station    Staff. 
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FRED  G    PERSON,  B.A.  and  A.M.    (Univ.  of  Colorado).   Head  of  Departments 
of   Physics   and   Electrical   Engineering,    and    Professor   of   Physics 

*  618   Remington  Street 

*INGA    M.    K.    ALLISON,    E.B.     (Univ.    of    Chicago),      Professor      in       Home 

Economics 
rARFY    E     VAIL     B.S.     (Nebraska    Wesleyan),    M.A.     (Univ.    of    Nebraska), 

Associate   Professor  of  Chemistry  216   W.   Myrtle   Street 

PTTARLOTTE    A     BAKER    (State   Normal   College.    Albany,    N.   Y.),   Librarian 
LHA)  '*  600  Remington  Street 

W    W    ROBBINS.  B.A.,   M.A.    (Univ.   of  Colorado).   Professor  of  Botany 

w.    w.  \<jr>  903  stover  street 

A     W     WHITEHOUSE,   V.S.    (Ontario    Yet.    College),    D.V.S.    (C.    A.    C),    Pro- 
"      lessor  of  Veterinary   Anatomy  612   S.  Sherwood  Street 

C     G     SARGENT.    B.A.     (Parsons    College),    Pd.M.    (State    Teachers    College), 
Professor    of    Rural    and    Industrial    Education 

521    S.   Meldrum   Street 

OLIVER  PENNOCK.   B.S.    (C.   A.   C).   Associate   Professor  in   Civil  and  Irri- 

gallon   Engineering  "4   S.    Howes   Street 

E    P    SANDSTEN,  B.S.  and  M.S.    (Univ.  of  Minnesota),  Ph.D.    (Cornell  Univ.) 

'      Professor  of  Horticulture  421  S.  Howes  Street 

T     D    CRAIN    BM.E.    (Purdue   Univ.),  M.M.E.    (Cornell  Univ.),  Assistant  Pro- 

*        fessor  of   Mechanical   Engineering  and    Acting  Head   of  Department 

113   N.   Sherwood  Street 

ALBERT   CAMMACK.    B.M.F.    (Iowa   State  College),   Assistant  Professor   of 

Mechanical  Engineering  201  Plum  btreet 

M  iRGARBT   E    DURWARD,   Ph.B.    (Univ.  of   Chicago),   Assistant  Professor 

TV,  "7C.  f:„a  1022  S.  College  Avenue 
of  Mathematics 

JAMBS    D.    MARSHAL,    B.S.A.     CUniv.    or    Wisconsin,.    ^t«e= 

of   Agronomy 
PH\RLOTTE  E    CARPENTER,  Assistant   Professor  in  Home  Economics  and 

Acting  Head  of  Department  «39  S.  College  Avenue 

PTTAPTES   R     JONES     B.S.    (C.    A.    C).    Assistant    Professor    of   Zoology   and 
CHARLES   R.    JU«±w>,  317    Edwards  Street 

Entomology 

H    q    EAKINS    D  V  S.    (C.    A.   C),   Professor   of   Materia  Medica 

ti.   b.   LAiviiN^,   u.y.   .  7Q8    ^   college  Avenue 

O    S    RAYNER    BS.A.    (Univ.  of  Missouri),   Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy 
u.  to.  ^ah^a,  -u.  g2^   g^    Howes   Street 

CHARLES   F    DAVIS.   M.S.    (Michigan   Agricultural   College),   Associate   Pro- 
fessor  of   History,   Irrigation    and   Constitutional   Law 
e  "  134   Remington  Street 

WILLIAM  S  ALDRICH  (United  States  Naval  Academy),  M.E.  (Stevens  In- 
stitute of  Technology),  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engi- 
SL  o.  818  Laporte  Avenue 

R     \     McGINITY    B.S.    (Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute),   Assistant  Professor 
K.  a.  Jicwmj  x,  x>.o  Laurel  Street 

of    Horticulture 
-WACO   R.   GROSS,   B.S.A.    <Un,v.   of  Neb.,,   Assistant  Projesso,  of  Fa™ 

Mechanics 
PT-TAP1ES    I     BRAY     BS.A.    (Ontario    Agricultural    College).    M.S.    (Miss.    A. 
^'nnZ-M     Colle-e)     Associate   Professor   of   Animal   Husbandry 

and    vi.    (oiie^.i.  ^   pUim   street 

WALTEE    ,.    MORRIS,    aa_(Untv.    or   Maine).    M.K  ^afc). r^ss^ot 


Forestry   and    State    Forester 
*On   have  of  absence  for  the   year  1915-1916. 
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fOSEPH    \.  ROGERS.  First  Lieutenant   [J.  s.  a.,  Professor  of  Military  Science 
and  Tactics  2]0  Elizabeth  stree1 


INSTRUCTORS    AND    ASSISTANTS 

ANDERSON,    ANNABEL,    U.S.    (C.   A.   C),    instructor    in    English 

314  E.   Mulberry   Street 
ANDERSON,   CLARENCE   S..    B.S.    (Univ.   of  111.),   Instructor   in   Animal   Hus- 
ba,1,,,'y  613   S.   College   Avenue 

BARNARD,    ALICE    J..     B.S.    (C.    A.    C),    Assistant    in    Home    Economics 

600    Remington   Street 

BENTLEY,     R.     I',..     B.S.A.     (University    of    Missouri),    Instructor    in    Animal 

.  "nsbamlry  225   W.   Mulberry   Street 

BEVAN,   W.   L.,   B.S.    (C.  A.  C.)   Armorer  and  Assistant  Instructor  in  Military 

Sclence  531  E.  Laurel  street 

BRADLEY,    R.    A..   Assistant   in   Shop  Work  301   Whedbee  Street 

BURNETT.    WILLIAM    L.,    Curator   of    the   Museum        203    W.    Mvrtle    Street 

COFFIN,    ROY   G.,    B.S.    .  C.  A.  C),  Assistant  in  Chemistry     621   Locust   Street 

JOPELAND,  J.  T..   B.S.A.    (Purdue  University),  Assistant   in  Farm  Mechanics 

637  Mathews  Street 
CRAIG"  vn^t^°11'  Ph'B'  (UniV'  °f  Chi(asoK  Instructor  in  Literature  and 
CROSS,  FLOYD  D.V.M.    (C.  A.  C),  Instructor  in  Veterinary  M^nT  H°tel 

DIXON.   BERYL.    B.S.    (C.   A.   C.),    Assistant    in    Home   Economic^'  F'  °*  N°*   3 

pn^^v^^^T    „  223   w-  Mulberry   Street 

EDMONDSON,    W.    ERNEST.    B.S.   in   M.E.,   B.S.    in   E.E.    (C.   A.    C),   Instructor 

POT  TV   T     JaVZSani  WOOd  Lathe  225  S-  Colle^e   Ave™* 

OLTZ    L.    S      B.S.    m   E.E.    (Univ.    of   111.),    Instructor    in    Physics   and   Elec- 

PT  Tnn,v'Ca.r  Engineering  412   w>   Magnolia  gtreet 

(.RIDDEN,    CLARA    A..    B.A.     (Ohio    Wesleyan    Univ.),    Second    Assistant    in 

ifUTTrnt^LvK-  ^  641    Remington   Street 

HALLIDAY,   EVELYN    G.,   S.B.    (University  of  Chicago).   Instructor  in   Home 

Economics  RAr-    c     r^n~™       * 

HAHX.   H.   MAGDELENE.   A,,    (Univ.   or  Nebraska,   £"   ^^^ 

•HAYNES,  MIRIAM  M.,   B.S.    (C.   A.   C. )    Instructor  in  Home  Economics  ^^ 

HIPPTW    ™AT,T™„  320   W-   Myrtle   Street 

HIGGINS,  MARION  V.   (Kansas  State  Normal  and  State  Normal  at  Moorhead 

HUCHPSXl?rn'wA;STrStant   Librarian  331    Remington   Street 

HLGHES,   H.   W.    (University  of  Oklahoma),   Physical   Director 

ttt^tt     ™*t^  ™TT^  1020  S-  College  Avenue 

HILL,  MARY  ETHEL,    (Washington  State  Normal),  Assistant  in  Library 

•ISHAM,  ROBERT  M.,  B.A.   (Nebraska  Wesleyan  University)/^!^^^6^ 
Nebraska).   Ph.D.    (Columbia  Univ.),   Assistant  in   Chemistry 

KILLGORE.   NELLIE  M„   B.S.    (C.   ,.   C.   Instructor      "ZZZ^ZZST* 

t  4VTV/TAXT     t^™--,,.,  225  Remington  Street 

LAYMAN.    EDWINA.    Assistant    Director    Physical    Training,    in    Charge    of 

Physical    Training   for   Women  801    Remington    Street 

LIGGETT    THOMAS   H.,   Ph.B.    (University   of   WoosterJ '  M.S. Jwe^nate" 

^College).   Instructor  in   Chemistry  642   S.   Howes   Street 

"Resigned. 

*State    Demonstrator    in    Home    Economics. 
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LIMBOCKEK,   T.   F..   B.S.    (C.   A.    C),    Assistant    in    Horticulture 

631  Whedbee  Street 

McKUNE,    E.    F.,    B.S.    ( C.    A.    C),    Assistant    in    Horticulture 

205   Plum  Street 

NELLER,   J.    R.,    B.S.    (Macalester   College),    Assistant  in   Chemistry 

225    Remington   Street 

REINKING     OTTO    A.,    B.S.A..    M.S.     (Univ.     of     Wisconsin),     Instructor    in 

Botany  704    Remington  Street 

ROBINSON     ELIZABETH,    B.A.    (Univ.    of    Colorado),    Assistant    in    Zoology 

and    Entomology  903    Mathews  Street 

ROBINSON     PIERRE   G.,   S.B.    (Univ.   of  Chicago),    Assistant  in  Mathematics 

324   S.  Howes   Street 

ROSS  SI  B  S.  (M.E.)  (Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College),  Instructor  in 
Mechanical    Engineering  405    E.    Laurel  Street 

SEAMANS  H.  L.,  A.B.  (Fairmount  College),  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary,  and 
Assistant  in  English  301  Plum  Street 

SHIPLEY  HARRIET,  A.B.  (Univ.  of  Kansas),  A.M.  (Washington  Univ.), 
Instructor    in    English  621    Remington    Street 

WESTFALL,  ALFRED,  A.B.  and  A.M.    (Park  College).  Instructor  in  English 


and  Debating  Coach 
WILSON,    H.   J.,   Instructor  in   Carpentry 


608  S.  Meldrum   Stree* 
421    E.    Laurel   Stree. 


CONSERVATORY 

ALEXANDER   EMSLIE,  Director  C.   A.  C.  Conservatory   of  Music 

d*44  Peterson  Street 
MRS     ALEXANDER   EMSLIE,    Directress    of   Piano   Department 

644   Peterson   Street 
HOWARD  S.   REYNOLDS,   Director   of  Violin  Department  Y.   M.    C.   A. 

CELIA  BOSTON,   Assistant  Teacher  of  Piano  325   S.  Meldrum 

W    E    RUNGE,  Instructor  in  Clarinet,  and  Leader  of  the  Military  Ban  1 

72  6  S.  College   Avenue 
ANNA  RIST,   Accompanist  609   S.   College  Avenue 

GLADYS  MOORE,  Assistant  in  Piano  212  W.  Laurel  Street 

AD4.  TUPPER    Pd  B     (State   Teachers   College,   Colorado),   Teacher   of   Pub- 
lic School  Music  311  E.  Magnolia  Street 


S.    Arthur    Johnson 
B.    F.    Coen 

Alvin    Kezer 


FACULTY   COMMITTEES 

Executive 

L.    D.    Grain  George    H.    Glover 

S.    L.    Macdonald  T.    M.    Netherton 

Virginia    H.    Corbett 


Virginia   H.   Corbett 

Charlotte   E.   Carpenter 


Social 

W.   W.    bobbins  I.    E.   Newsom 

T.    M.    Netherton 


Catalog 

B.  F.  Coen        !  U   D.  Grain  OS.   Rayner 

H.    E.-' Kingman  Sarah    I.    Kettle 

Physical   Training 

S.   L.  Macdonald  Albert  Cammack  H.  W.   Hughes 

Edwina  Layman 


F  vculty   Com  m  i  ir  i;i; 


Advanced    Degrees 

Win.    P.    Headdeii  .1.  W.   Lawrence  Alvin    Kezer 

U    I  >.   Crain  I.    E.    Newsom 

Course   of  Study 

s.    I..    Macdonald  W.    W'.    Robbins  Sarali    I.    Kettle 

Carey    E.    Vail 

General  Efficiency 

Alvine  Kezer  George   H.  Glover 

Charlotte    E.    Carpenter  I..    I  >.    ('rain 

Class    rroc(ors 
Freshman  Junior 

B.   F.   Coen  Fred   G.   Person 

Sophomore  Senior 

.Margaret    F.    Durward  George   E.   Morton 


THE  MISSION  OF   THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

The  mission  of  the  Agricultural  College  as  defined  by  the  con- 
gressional act  which  called  it  into  being  is  "to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  of  life."  This  class  of  educational  institutions  had  its 
origin  in  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  congress,  approved  July  2,  18  62, 
and  popularly  known  as  the  "First  Morrill  Bill";  and  for  its  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  in  each  state  which  availed  itself  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  a  donation  of  3  0,000  acres  of  land  for  each  sen- 
ator and  representative  in  Congress  was  made,  Colorado  receiving 
90,000  acres.  The  sales  of  this  land,  and  the  revenue  therefrom,  con- 
stitute a  permanent  endowment  fund. 

In  1890,  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  secured  the  passage  of  a 
second  act,  known  as  the  "Second  Morrill  Bill,"  appropriating  a  maxi- 
mum of  $25,000  (the  Morrill  fund)  annually  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  these  colleges,  which  act  was  amended  so  that  the 
maximum  sum  would  be  $50,000  a  year.  This  maximum  was  reached 
in  1911.  This  act  also  made  certain  provisions  as  to  the  line  of  studies 
for  which  this  money  might  be  expended,  enacting  that  it  should  be 
used  "only  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  nat- 
ural, and  economic  sciences."  This  act  has  been  construed  by  the  Na- 
tional Commissioner  of  Education,  in  a  circular  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  prescribes  the  studies  which  these  colleges 
may  teach  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  law. 

By  acts  approved  January  27,  1879,  and  April  6,  1891,  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  Colorado  gave  "full  and  complete  acceptance,  ratifica- 
tion and  assent"  to  "all  of  the  provisions,  terms,  grants,  and  condi- 
tions and  purposes"  of  these  congressional  acts,  thus  creating  a  per- 
petual   contract   between    the    state    of    Colorado    and    the   government 
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of  the  United  States  under  the  terms  of  which,  in  consideration  of  the 
grant  of  90,000  acres  of  land  for  the  creation  of  an  endowment  fund, 
and  the  payment  of  the  Morrill  fund  annually,  the  state  hound  itself 
to  maintain  an  institution  at  which  instruction  should  be  given  in  mili- 
tary tactics,  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  eco- 
nomics, and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  and 
natural  science. 

The  requirements  of  this  contract,  both  in  letter  and  spirit,  are 
being  faithfully  observed,  and  the  duties  it  imposes  are  being  fully 
performed  by  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

Experiment  Station. — The  colleges  established  under  the  Morrill 
bill  were  soon  confronted  by  the  necessity  of  doing  experimental  work 
and  original  research  in  agriculture,  to  supplement  and  extend  the 
agricultural  knowledge  of  the  times.  This  need  was  recognized  by 
congress  and  was  met  by  the  establishment  of  the  experiment  stations 
in  an  act  approved  March  2,  1887,  generally  known  as  the  Hatch  Act. 
This  act  appropriated  $15,000  annually — the  Hatch  fund — (no  part 
of  which  could  be  expended  for  instruction)  for  research,  investiga- 
tion, and  experiment  along  the  lines  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
animal  husbandry,  and  in  the  arid  states  the  water  problems  which 
arise  out  of  their  systems  of  irrigation.  The  results  of  these  investi- 
gations and  of  the  practical  experiments  made  are  published  in  the 
station  bulletins  issued  from  time  to  time  as  the  investigations  are 
completed.  The  bulletins  that  have  been  issued  from  this  station 
cover  a  wide  range  of  industrial  topics,  and  are  among  the  valuable 
contributions  that  have  been  made  to  the  science  of  agriculture. 

In  1906,  Congress  supplemented  this  "Hatch  fund"  of  $15,000  a 
year  by  another,  which  has  become  known  as  the  "Adams  fund."  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  experiment  station  re- 
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ceived  $5,000  in  1906,  and  was  to  receive  a  sum  increased  by  $2,000 
each  year  until  the  total  reached  $15,000  annually.  This  money  is 
exclusively  for  the  work  of  original  research,  and  the  restrictions  placed 
about  its  use  are  both  narrow  and  severe. 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  this  is  so,  since  the  results  of  the  careful 
and  intelligent  expenditure  of  this  sum — $30,000 — by  every  experi- 
ment station  in  the  land  promise  the  elevation  of  agriculture  to  its  true 
place  among  the  great  industrial  sciences,  and.  to  reveal  and  determine 
for  the  stockman,  farmer,  and  the  fruit  grower,  many  facts  and  prob- 
lems which  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  all  future  products 
of  the  soil. 

Extension  Service. — An  important  function  of  the  Agricultural 
College  is  the  instruction  of  people  scattered  all  over  the  state, 
who  are  unable  to  come  to  the  college.  The  demand  for  this  work 
during  the  last  few  years  has  been  far  greater  than  the  ability 
of  the  college  to  meet,  on  account  of  lack  of  funds.  This  work 
is  now  organized  under  a  co-operative  arrangement  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Under  this  agreement,  the  college 
receives  certain  federal  funds  for  the  promotion  of  county  agent  work 
and  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  Also  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  of  Congress,  the  college  receives  $10,000  annually 
for  extension  service.  By  the  provision  of  this  act,  this  appro- 
priation, in  Colorado,  will  be  increased  by  the  following  amounts  annu- 
ally, providing  the  state  makes  provision  for  meeting  the  increase 
dollar  for  dollar  thru  a  continuous  first  class  appropriation:      1916-17, 
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$8,789;      1917-18,     $12,784,      1918-19,     $16,779;      1919-20,     $20,774; 
1920-21,    $24,769;    1921-22,    $28,764;    1922-23,   $32,759. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  this  extension  work  are  already  felt  and 
are  generally  acknowledged  in  Colorado.  To  the  practical  informa- 
tion imparted,  the  timely  hints  given,  the  valuable  suggestions  made 
by  the  workers  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  institutes  and  short 
courses,  many  individuals  and  some  whole  communities  owe  improved 
methods  and  more  prosperous  conditions. 

Functions  and  Income. — These,  then,  are  the  three  functions  of 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College:  Education,  experimental  work  and 
original  research,  and  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  thus  gained  to 
the  homes  of  the  people.  To  enable  the  college  to  fulfill  its  mission, 
the  national  government  contributes  the  Morrill  fund  in  addition  to 
the  permanent  land  grant  funds  for  educational  work,  while  the  state 
provides  an  income  by  a  levy  of  .1023  3  6  of  a  mill  on  the  assessed 
valuation,  $1,252,807,010,  and  legislative  appropriations  are  made  for 
specially  designated  purposes. 

For  extension  work,  a  special  appropriation  is  made  by  the  state 
legislature,  and  by  the  federal  government. 

CAMPUS 

Standing  upon  the  campus  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College, 
the  visitor  is  readily  impressed  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
institution  as  he  gazes  with  delight  upon  the  scenes  by  which  he  is 
surrounded.  Near  at  hand  are  the  main  administration  building,  in 
whose  various  additions  may  be  read  the  growth  of  the  college  and  its 
need  for  more  room;  the  chemical,  the  electrical,  the  home  economics, 
and  the  horticultural  buildings,  the  library,  and  the  mechanical  en- 
gineering building,  whence  comes  the  buzz  of  machinery,  enlivened  by 
a  real  anvil  chorus. 

To  the  south,  across  the  Green  and  Gold,  the  women's  athletic 
field,  rises  agricultural  hall,  to  the  west  of  which  is  the  soils  building 
and  the  residence  of  the  president  of  the  college;  and  in  the  southwest 
of  the  campus,  towering  above  the  trees,  the  barns  with  their  pure- 
bred cattle,  and  sheep,  and  swine.  Nearby  are  the  poultry  yards  and 
the  cottage  of  the  caretaker.  Directly  to  the  west,  rise  the  white 
walls  of  the  new  irrigation  building,  all  the  more  perfectly  outlined 
by  the  dark  blue  foothills  which  seem  to  rise  directly  behind.  Just 
beyond  stretches  the  highly  cultivated  college  farm  of  320  acres,  while 
along  the  immediate  base  of  the  foothills  is  the  great  pasture  field  of 
1,3  50  acres. 

Half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  campus,  are  the  barns  and  paddocks 
of  the  Horse  Breeding  Station  where  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Experiment  Station  are  cooperating  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  American  carriage  horse. 
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Such  is  the  campus  and  plant  of  the  college,  whose  environs  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  agricultural  landscape 
views  to  be  found  in  the  West — the  highly  cultivated  prosperous  valley 
Of  the  Cache  la  Poudre,  with  its  farms  and  gardens,  its  orchards, 
canals,  and  reservoirs,  a  region  where  agriculture  by  irrigation  has 
reached  its  highest  and  most  progressive  development.  No  more  com- 
manding or  appropriate  location  could  have  been  chosen  for  an  agricul- 
tural college. 


FORT  COLLINS 

Nor  should  mention  be  omitted  of  Port  Collins,  in  the  suburbs  of 
which  the  college  is  situated;  a  growing,  thriving  city,  which  reflects  in 
its  commercial,  social,  educational,  and  religious  life,  the  best  ele- 
ments of  modern  American  civilization;  a  city  in  which  no  vicious 
resorts  are  tolerated;  which  takes  a  just  pride  in  the  college  and  its 
work;  which  extends  a  cordial  welcome  to  students  and  throws 
about  them  the  most  wholesome  influences,  and  which  so  conducts  its 
municipal  affairs  as  to  make  it  an  ideal  college  town. 

Such  is  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College;  such  its  equipment  and 
appointments;  such  its  location  and  environment,  which  combine  to 
reflect  the  spirit  and  purpose  which  pervade  its  halls  and  give  zest  and 
inspiration  to  the  instruction  therein  given.  Sharing  in  its  advantages 
and  the  opportunities  that  it  assures,  is  the  free  gift  that  is  now 
proffered  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  Colorado.  To  those  who  avail  them- 
selves of  its  privileges,  may  be  guaranteed  a  thorough  training  in  any 
of  the  industrial  arts  which  come  within  its  scope,  a  broad  and  gen- 
erous culture,  a  higher  plane  of  citizenship,  a  clearer  vision  of  life's 
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ideals,  whose  influences  conduce  to  more  perfect  types  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  to  a  more  prosperous  commonwealth,  a  greater  republic, 
a  larger  measure  of  individual  independence,  and  happier  homes. 


BUILDINGS 
Main  College  Building. — The  largest  building  on  the  grounds.  It 
contains  offices  of  the  President,  Principal  of  School  of  Agriculture, 
Secretary,  Dean,  Registrar,  the  Extension  Department,  Rural  School 
Visitor,  Physical  Director,  Commandant,  and  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association;  offices  and  classrooms  of  the  Departments  of  English 
and  History,  Mathematics,  and  Modern  Languages;  an  auditorium 
with  opera  chairs  for  seating  900  persons,  and  an  armory,  4  0x7  2  feet, 
a   gymnasium,   and  a   laboratory   used   by   the  Department  of   Physics. 

Chemical  Building. — This  building  contains  the  office  and  private 
laboratory  of  the  head  professor;  the  offices  of  the  associate  professor, 
instructors,  and  assistants;  three  student  laboratories  with  a  total  of 
352  lockers,  allowing  116  students  to  work  at  one  time;  a  lecture 
room  for  chemistry,  with  which  is  connected  a  chemical  museum;  a 
lecture  room  for  geology,  which  contains  the  geological  museum;  and 
the  chemical  laboratories  of   the  Experiment  Station. 

Electrical  Engineering  Building. — A  very  serviceable  building 
whose  three  floors  provide  offices,  classrooms,  and  work  rooms  for  in- 
struction in  physics  and  in  electrical  engineering. 

Conservatory  of  Music. — This  is  a  small  but  very  attractive  build- 
ing with  two  floors,  containing  classrooms,  offices,  and  a  reception 
room. 

The  Hall  of  Household  Arts. — This  handsome  building,  the  gift  of 
Senator  Simon  Guggenheim,  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics.  The  first  floor  is  given  over  to  offices,  the 
departmental  library,  food  laboratories,  dining-room,  locker-room,  and 
laundry.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Women, 
rest-room,  headquarters  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
assembly  room,  sewing  laboratories,  and  lecture  rooms.  The  spacing 
and  equipment  provide  adequately  for  individual  work. 

Horticultural  Hall. — A  well  constructed  and  artistically  designed 
building,  with  offices,  classrooms,  and  laboratories  for  departments  of 
horticulture  and  botany,  and  a  well  equipped  laboratory  for  bacter- 
iological research,  that  is  being  conducted  under  the  Adams  act. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Building. — One  of  the  largest  buildings 
on  the  grounds.  It  contains  offices  and  classrooms  for  the  various 
classes  needed  in  a  thorough  course  in  mechanical  engineering,  a  ma- 
chine  shop,    well   supplied   with   the   tools   and   apparatus   needed    for 
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Instruction  in  large  classes  in  all  lines  of  machine  work;  a  modern 
blacksmith  shop,  with  51  forges  and  other  equipment;  a  foundry,  with 
full  equipment  for  thorough  instruction  work  with  iron,  brass,  and 
bronze;  a  bench  and  wood-working  room,  with  47  benches  and  full  sets 
of  tools,  wood-working  machinery,  including  power  planers  and  lathes; 
and  a  department  library  of  1,000  volumes. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory. — This  laboratory  is  furnished 
with  apparatus  and  machines  to  give  advanced  students  an  opportunity 
to  make  investigations  of  the  materials  used  in  constructing  buildings 
and  machinery,  and  to  make  tests  of  boilers,  engines,  pumps,  motors, 
and  other  mechanical  appliances.  A  special  feature  is  an  extensive 
equipment  for  investigations  along  the  lines  of  steam  engineering  and 
compressed  air. 

Civil  and  Irrigation  Building". — This  building  is  one  of  the  best 
on  the  campus,  new  and  modern  in  every  way.  In  the  basement  are 
found    the   irrigation    and    hvdraulic   laboratories    with    all    the   equip- 
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ment  for  experimenting  with  flowing  water,  with  pumps  meters,  etc. 
The  cement  laboratory  and  photographic  dark  rooms  are  also  on  this 
floor.  The  floor  above  contains  the  experiment  station  offices,  museum, 
and  instrument  room.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  classrooms,  depart- 
mental library,  and  offices  of  the  professors  of  the  department.  The 
third  floor  is  devoted  to  the  draughting  work.  With  its  ceiling  light, 
the  blueprint  apparatus,  tables  and  filing  cases,  it  makes  an  up-to-date 
room  for  this  kind  of  work.  The  building  cost  $75,000,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  best  equipped  buildings  in  the  United  States  for  teach- 
ing irrigation. 

Agricultural  Hall. — An  attractive  building,  with  three  working 
floors,  containing  offices,  classrooms,  and  libraries  for  the  departments 
of  agronomy  and  animal  husbandry,  and  offices  for  the  horse  specialist 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  the  poultryman,  and 
a  large  room  well  equipped  for  instruction  in  farm  dairying. 

Judging;  Pavilion. — Two  classrooms,  with  side  and  overhead  light- 
ing, for  instruction  in  judging  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry. 
This  building  was  planned  after  a  study  of  all  the  better  buildings  of 
its  class  in  the  United  States,  and  is  exceptionally  well  adapted  for  the 
work. 

Greenhouses. — These  are  four  in  number,  and  are  modern  steel 
and  concrete  construction.  They  are  connected  with  the  Horticultural 
Hall,  and  convenient  for  instruction.  Three  of  the  greenhouses  are 
for  the  use  of  classes  in  floriculture,  plant  propagation,  and  forcing 
vegetables.  The  plant  is  strictly  modern  in  every  detail,  and  em- 
braces the  latest  and  best  features  in  greenhouse  construction. 

Veterinary  Buildings. — The  main  offices  of  the  Division  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  are  located  in  the  Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering  build- 
ing as  are  also  the  pathology  museum,  and  two  classrooms.  A  group 
of  five  buildings  facing  on  Laurel  street  furnishes  accommodations  for 
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hospital,   pathology   laboratory,  pharmacy   laboratory,   dissecting  room, 
small    animal    ward,    classrooms,    offices,    etc. 

Farm  Buildings.— The  college  has  large  and  well-planned  barns 
tor  breeding  horses,  work  horses,  and  dairy  cattle;  sheds  for  fattening 
cattle,  a  sheep  barn,  a  large  piggery,  and  several  styles  of  individual 
bog  houses;  a  plant  for  fattening  100  hogs  at  a  time,  a  large  farm 
machinery  shed,  farm  blacksmith  shop,  a  number  of  model  poultry 
houses,  and  an  incubator  room. 

Farm  Mechanics. — This  building  is  devoted  to  classrooms  and 
laboratories  for  instruction  in  operating,  repairing,  setting  up,  adjust- 
ing, and  testing  farm  machinery,  and  steam  traction  and  gasoline  en- 
sines.      The  equipment  is  valued  at  $15,000. 

Library. — For  a  description  of  this  building,  see  page  103. 

Zoology  Building. — A  two-story  structure  of  white  stone,  provid- 
ing classrooms,  laboratories,  and  offices  for  instruction  and  investiga- 
tion in  entomology  and  other  branches  of  biology;  a  museum,  an  in- 
sectary,  and  a  heating  plant  for  the  building  and  for  the  Irrigation 
Engineering  building. 

Hydraulic  Laboratory. — A  special  laboratory  designed  for  ad- 
vanced studies  in  water  measurement,  flow  through  conduits,  etc.,  and 
used  in  co-operation  with  the  "Irrigation  Investigation"  Office  of  Ex- 
periment Stations  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Soils  Building. — This  building  is  a  two-story  structure  of  brick. 
The  second  floor  provides  two  large  classrooms  which  are  well  lighted 
and  ventilated.  On  the  ground  floor  is  the  Soils  Laboratory,  which  is 
very  modern  in  structure  and  arrangements  and  is  ideally  suited  to 
the  study  of  the  physical  properties  of  soils  and  their  relation  to  crop 
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production.      The   working   capacity   of   the   laboratory   is   fifty-six   stu- 
dents at  the  same  period. 

Central  Heating  Plant. — The  new  building  used  for  this  purpose 
is  of  concrete,  brick  and  steel  construction,  and  is  practically  fireproof, 
there  being  no  wood  used  except  in  the  window  and  door  frames. 
Upon  the  ground  floor  are  the  boilers  and  coal  bunkers.  The  boilers 
are  the  very  latest  design  of  Sterling  Water  Tube  boilers,  each  of  234 
horsepower  and  equipped  with  automatic  stoker.  The  bunkers  are  of 
steel  with  a  capacity  of  2  50  tons.  Underneath  these  bunkers  is  a 
traveling  scale  and  larry  which  conveys  coal  from  any  part  of  the 
bunkers  to  any  boiler  in  the  battery.  In  the  basement  are  the  pumps 
and  receivers  which  take  the  return  water  from  the  steam  heating 
system  and  pump  it  back  into  the  boilers.  From  the  basement  two 
tunnels  lead  off  to  all  buildings  on  the  campus.  The  coal  is  received 
at  a  hopper  under  the  railroad  track  and  conveyed  by  machinery  to 
the  bunkers  in  the  boiler  room.  The  boilers,  coal  handling  machinery, 
pumps,  and  other  equipment  were  designed  so  that  tests  of  each  part 
of  the  plant  as  a  whole,  may  be  easily  made  by  the  students  in 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering. 


EQUIPMENT 

The  equipment  of  the  college  is  such  as  is  needed  to  give  thorough 
instruction  in  agronomy;  animal  husbandry;  horticulture;  entomology; 
forestry;  civil,  irrigation,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering;  home 
economics;  general  science;  and  veterinary  medicine. 

The  value  of  the  apparatus,  instruments,  machines,  books,  and  live 
stock  exceeds  $150,000. 

Geological  Museum. — The  material  is  unusually  complete,  repre- 
senting all  the  important  classes  and  varieties  of  rocks,  a  good  working 
collection  of  the  important  rock-forming  minerals,  a  collection  of  sec- 
tions showing  the  microscopic  structure  and  optical  properties  of  vari- 
ous classes  of  rocks,  a  large  and  representative  collection  of  ores,  a 
beautiful  collection  of  ornamental  mineral  materials,  and  a  collection  of 
fossils  and  casts  illustrating  the  life  of  every  geological  period. 

Biological  Museum. — Contains  a  collection  of  over  75,000  speci- 
mens of  insects,  a  large  collection  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  ani- 
mals, hundreds  of  charts  and  models,  an  extensive  series  of  prepared 
microscopic  slids,  wax  models  showing  the  development  of  the  frog, 
chick,  and  man,  human  skeletons,  a  manikin  of  the  human  body,  and 
enlarged  models  of  special  parts  of  the  body. 

Pathology  Museum. — The  Pathology  museum  contains  over  500 
specimens  of  diseased  organs  and  tissues  of  the  domestic  animals,  and 
approximately  200  specimens  of  parasites  that  infest  the  domestic  ani- 
mals. These  specimens  are  of  inestimable  value  in  teaching  parasitol- 
ogy, physiology,  pathology,  and  other  branches  pertaining  especially 
to  veterinary  medicine. 

Farm  Equipment. — The  herds  of  pure  bred  animals,  and  the  farm 
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machinery,  implements,  tools,  and  dairy  apparatus  used  for  instruc- 
tional purposes  in  agriculture  are  worth  over  $40,000. 

Farm. — The  college  has  472  acres  of  land  under  irrigation,  and 
L,350  acres  in  pasture.  The  college  farm  affords  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  of  practical  farm  and  garden  irrigation,  and  mod- 
ern farm  management. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  College  Experiment 
Station  are  jointly  conducting  an  experiment  in  developing  a  superior 
type  of  American  carriage  horse.  This  experiment  is  attracting  world- 
wide attention.  The  work  is  being  conducted  on  the  college  farm,  and 
students  have  the  opportunity  and  are  required  to  study  its  progress. 
There  are  92  choice  carriage  horses  and  colts  now  being  used  in  this 
investigation,  with  model  barns,  sheds,  paddocks,  stable,  and  harness 
equipment. 

Chemical  Museum. — Contains  a  collection  of  over  500  specimens 
of  the  most  important  and  typical  inorganic  and  organic  compounds, 
as  well  as  elements;  a  number  of  exhibits  of  chemical  products,  many 
of  which  were  donated  by  manufacturing  concerns;  charts  and  models 
of  various  kinds;  and  a  set  of  minerals  showing  the  occurrence  of  the 
elements.  All  of  this  material  is  used  in  connection  with  lectures  and 
demonstrations  in  chemistry,  and  is  added  to,  each  year. 

Herbarium. — The  herbarium  contains  a  collection  of  over  14,000 
mounted  specimens  of  seed  plants  and  ferns.  About  6,000  of  these 
are  Colorado  plants;  the  remainder  are  from  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there 
is  a  collection  of  fungi,  numbering  6,600  specimens.  A  large  number 
of  these  are  of  economic  importance.     The  herbarium  is  indispensable 
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in  teaching  the  various  courses  in  botany,  and  as  an  aid  in  identifying 
plants  that  are  sent  in  from  over  the  state. 

Experiment  Station. — The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the 
ollege  has  a  large  and  carefully  selected  equipment  for  investigation 
and  research  in  soils,  crops,  stock  feeding,  plant  and  animal  breeding; 
soil,  plant  and  animal  diseases;  fruit  and  vegetable  growing;  insects, 
\nd  irrigation  problems;  and  is  yearly  spending  $30,000  and  upwards 
in  practical  investigations  under  Colorado  conditions  along  these  lines. 
A  study  of  the  equipment  and  methods  used  in  this  work  and  of  the 
results  obtained  is  of  inestimable  value  to  advanced  and  graduate 
students. 

Shops  and  Laboratories. — The  equipment  used  in  class  and  labora- 
tory work  in  mechanic  arts,  which  includes  civil,  irrigation,  electrical, 
and  mechanical  engineering,  is  worth  $55,000. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

College  Courses. — Courses  in  Agriculture,  Mechanic  Arts,  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  Home  Economics,  and  General  Science  are  offered  for 
high  school  graduates,  or  for  those  having  equivalent  preparation.  In 
agriculture  the  opportunity  is  given  for  specializing  in  agronomy,  ani- 
mal husbandry,  entomology,  forestry  or  horticulture.  In  home  eco- 
nomics, the  opportunity  is  given  for  specializing  in  domestic  art  or  do- 
mestic science.  In  mechanic  arts,  the  opportunity  is  given  for  specializ- 
ing in  civil  and  irrigation  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  or  in 
mechanical  engineering.  In  General  Science  opportunity  is  given  for 
specializing  in  any  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  institution. 

Secondary  Courses. — Three-year  courses  of  six  months  each,  in 
agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  domestic  science,  are  offered  by  the 
Colorado  School  of  Agriculture,  conducted  by  the  college  for  grammar 
school  (eighth  grade)  graduates  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  or  for 
those  having  equivalent  preparation.  Students  who  have  completed 
the  work  offered  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  may  enter  the  college 
after  taking  the  intermediate  year,  which  is  offered  for  just  that  pur- 
pose in  connection  with  the  School  of  Agriculture.  Full  description  of 
these  courses  is  given  in  the  special  School  of  Agriculture  Catalog, 
which  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

Similar  courses  are  offered  by  the  Fort  Lewis  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, a  branch  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Hesperus,  Colorado.  This 
school  is  in  session  from  April  to  October,  and  provides  practical  farm 
and  shop  work  on  a  half-time  school  and  half-time  work  schedule, 
which  enables  the  students  to  pay  the  greater  part  of  their  expenses. 
Courses  for  rural  teachers  and  twelve  week  summer  courses  in  agricul- 
ture and  pedagogy  are  also  offered.  Full  description  of  the  work  of 
the  school  is  given  in  the  Fort  Lewis  School  catalog  which  will  be 
mailed  on  request. 

Apprenticeship  Course  for  Extension  Workers. — With  the  passing 
of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  and  with  the  general  awakening  of  the  country 
to  the  needs  of  the  rural  population,  has  come  a  demand  for  men  and 
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women,  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges,  with  additional  training  in 
special  lines  that  will  lit  then,  for  positions  in  the  extension  service  of 
he  different  states  and  the  nation.  For  the  next  few  vears,  while  the 
unds  available  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  are  constantly  increasing 
there  will  be  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  workers.  To  meet  this 
demand,  an  apprenticeship  course  for  extension  workers  is  offered 
For  further  details  see  description  under  Extension  Department 

One  AVeek  Courses.— In  January  of  each  year,  the  college  offers 
one  week  courses  for  farmers  and  housekeepers,  open  to  all  who  wish 
to  attend.  These  courses  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Extension  De- 
partment and  consist  of  special  lectures  and  demonstrations  with 
evening  lectures  on  topics  of  general  interest.  Farmers'  and  House- 
keepers' week  for  next  year  opens  January  8,  1917.  Special  circulars 
will  be  mailed  on  request. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  college  either  upon  certificates  from 
an  accredited  high  school  or  upon  examination. 

Certificates  from  schools  not  accredited  will  be  considered  as  the 
merits  of  each  case  may  warrant.  Students  presenting  a  less  number 
of  credits  than  are  required  for  college  entrance  may  enroll  in  the 
School  of  Agriculture. 

Fifteen  units  are  required  for  admission.  Students  presenting 
more  than  fifteen  credits  required  for  entrance  may,  in  certain  cases 
receive  credit  toward  graduation,  for  the  extra  work  done.  Students 
may  be  admitted  on  condition,  with  fourteen  units,  the  condition  to  be 
made  up  during  the  first  year.  A  unit  course  of  study  is  defined  as  a 
course  covering  a  school  year  of  not  less  than  thirty-five  weeks  with 
four  or  five  (preferably  five)  periods  of  at  least  forty  or  forty-five 
minutes  each,  a  week.  The  fifteen  units  for  entrance  are  divided  as 
lollows: 

Mathematics    0 

English 3 

History «, 

Science,  Chemistry,  1 ;  Physics,  1 2 

Elective m t 

Elective*  may  be  chosen  from  the  following':  "  Mathematics  2- 
Ancient  Language,  4;  French,  3;  German,  3:  Spanish,  2;  History,  2;' 
English,  2;  Science,  2;  Drawing,  1;  Psychology,  1;  Political  Economy 
1.  Shop  Work,  2;  Agriculture,  2;  Domestic  Science,  2  (Other  elec- 
tives offered  will  be  considered  by  the  faculty.) 

Students  who  elect  engineering  must  present  credits  in  solid 
geometry,  or  register  for  the  same  in  the  freshman  year. 

The  following  High  Schools  are  Accredited- 
Alamosa   High    School  Aspen   High    School 

Appleton  Consolidated  High  Berthoud  High  School 

School    (Grand  Junction)  Boulder    High    School 

Arvada    High    School  Breckenridge    High    School 
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Brighton  High   School 

Brush  High   School 

Cache   la    Poudre    Consolidated 

School    ((Laporte) 
Canon  City  High  School 
Carbondale    High    School 
Central  City  High  School 
Cheyenne  County  High  School 
Cheyenne  (Wyoming)  High  School 
Colorado  City  High  School 
Colorado  Springs  High  School 
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GENERAL   INFORMATION 
Requirements  for  Graduation-One  hundred  and  sixty  credits  ar. 
quired"  for  graduation  in  ai.  courses    of  ««.     U e    n, nihtar. 
drill  for  men,  or  in  gymnasium  for  ™T'tw£t^ttSr  credits  ar, 
arts,  home  economics,  and  general  science,  twenty  to  thirty 

^"Tcredit  Deflned.-One  credit  is  given  for  one  hour  of  lecture,  o 
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«*"«tion  »<uu  a  week,  or  two  hours  in  the  laboratory,  or  three  hours 
4riU  or  gyn.nasiun,  carried  satisfactorily  throughout  a  semester 

tirades.    -The   passing   grade   is    70   per   cent.     All   students   who 
fa       o  make  a  standing  of  60  per  cent  will  he  considered  ted   Ind 
« .11  he  re.iu.red  to  take  such  subjects  oyer  again  in  class.     Those  ma 
tag  a  standing  of  more  than  60  per  cent  and  less  than  70  per  cent  w 
be  considered  conditioned,  and   will   he  allowed   one  specfal  exam ina 
turn  before  the  subject  is  again   taught,   by   which  they  may  t-y  7 a 
passing  grade  of  70.     In  cases  of  studies  extending  oyer  more  than  one 
semester    the  student,   if  he  has  an  average  of   60   per  cent    may  be 
a   owed  to  continue  with  his  class,  hut  must  finally  make  a  grade  of 
.0  per  cent  in  one  special  examination  in  each  semester.     I,  he  fall 
below   60  per  cent  in  average  at  the  end  of  a  semester    he  will  be 
dropped  from  the  class  and  be  required  to  take  a  lower  subject 

Any  student  who  shall  have  a  semester  standing  of  90  per  cent 
may  be  exempted  from  examination,  ,nd  in  that  case  his     lass  stand 
ing  shall  be  his  semester  average. 

In  order  to  encourage  students  to  do  the  best  work  of  which  thev 
are  capable  with  a  limited  number  of  credit  hours,  rather  ,   an  u, 
ake  to  carry  a  larger  number  of  credit  hours  with  a  lower  grade    the 
faculty  considers  not  only  the  number  of  hours  the  student  fakes    but 
the  grade  received  in  the  different  subjects  ' 

In  order  to  do  entire  justice  to  the  needs  of  the  students    instrnc 
tion   is  adapted  to  the  students  of  average  ability      Those  wh^  win 
devote  their  best  efforts  and  do  superior  work,  win  not  only  get  mor 
w.Il  receive  recognition  for  the  same  in  additional  credit 
75  is  given,  10  per  cent  is  deducted. 
85   is  given,  no  change  in  credits  is  made 
90   is  given,     5  per  cent  is  added 
95  is  given,  10   per  cent  is  added 


For  each  credit 
hour  of  which  the 
grade 


76  to 
S6  to 
91    to 


96  to   100   is  given,  15  per  cent  is  added. 
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Entrance  Conditions.— All  entrance  conditions  must  be  removed 
the  freshman  year. 

Degrees— The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon 
the  graduates  of  all  courses  except  those  in  Veterinary  Medicine. 
Graduates  in  this  course  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Special  Work  For  Those  Who  Desire  to  Train  Themselves  to 
llecome  Teachers.— In  order  to  meet  the  Nelson  Amendment  to  the 
Morrill  Act  which  provides  that  a  part  of  the  additional  appropriation 
be  used  for  providing  "courses  for  the  special  preparation  of  instructors 
for  teaching  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,"  and  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  teachers  of  Agriculture,  Mechanic  Arts, 
Household  Arts,  and  of  the  sciences  closely  related  thereto,  the 
technical  courses  of  the  college  are  supplemented  by  work  in  Psychol- 
ogy History  of  Education,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching;  and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  practice  teaching  in  the  School  of  Agriculture,  under 
competent  supervision.  This  work  satisfies  the  State  Certification 
Law,  which  requires  "professional  training  equivalent  to  at  least  one- 
sixth  of  a  standard  four  years'  college  course  in  at  least  three  of  the 
following  groups  of  subjects,  one  of  which  shall  be  Practice  Teach- 
ing, to-wit:  ! 

1.  General  Educational  Psychology 

2.  History  of  Education 

3.  Science  and  Principles  of  Education 

1.      Practice  Teaching  and  Special  Methods 
5.      Organization  and  Management  of  Schools 
G.      Philosophy,  Sociology,  and  Anthropology 

State  diplomas  granted  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  entitle  the 
holders  thereof  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  any  county,  city, 
town  or  district  in  the  state  without  the  necessity  of  any  other  exam- 
inations for  a  period  of  five  years,  unless  sooner  revoked  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education."  The  diploma  may  be  renewed  at  the  end  of 
five  years,  and  later  may  be  made  a  life  certificate. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  teachers  of  experience  to  come  to  the 
college  and  fit  themselves  for  more  advanced  positions,  or  for  specializ- 
ing in  Agriculture,  Mechanic  Arts,  and  Household  Arts,  and  earn  part 
dftheir  expenses  by  teaching  one  or  more  classes  in  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture. Special  provision  is  made  for  students  who  have  taken  their 
professional  training  in  other  institutions  of  higher  learning,  espe- 
cially the  State  Teachers'  College  of  Colorado,  or  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Colorado,  and  who  desire  the  technical 
training  necessary  to  fit  themselves  as  teachers  of  Agriculture,  Me- 
chanic Arts,  or  Household  Arts. 

Unclassified     Students     and    Special    Courses.— Unless     there     are 
strong  and  excellent  reasons  for  it,  a  student  will  not  be  allowed  to 
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take  a  special  course  Of  study,  and,  in  case  it  is  allowed,  (he  student 
must  show  that  he  is  well  qualified  to  pursue  the  studies  selected  by 
passing  such  examinations  the  faculty  may  assign.  No  student  will 
be  allow  I'd  to  change  his  course  during  the  progress  of  the  semester, 
nor  will  he  be  allowed  to  drop  a  study  unless  by  permission  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

All  applications  for  special  courses  of  study  must  be  made  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  by  mail  or  otherwise,  at  least 
two  days  before  the  opening  of  the  semester.  Except  under  unusual 
conditions,  it  will  be  useless  for  any  person  to  apply  for  a  special 
course  of  study  involving  less  work  than  is  required  of  the  students 
in  the  regular  course. 

Unclassified  students  who  wish  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree, 
must  fulfill  all  requirements  for  admission  to  the  college,  and  must 
complete  the  required  work  in  the  regular  manner. 

For  men  and  women  of  maturity  and  experience  who  wish  train- 
ing in  certain  lines,  provision  is  made  for  attending  such  classes. 

Senior  Standing;. — At  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  senior  class,  before  he  will  be  considered  a  candidate  for 
graduation,  must  show  the  faculty  in  what  way  it  will  be  possible  for 
him  to  make  the  required  credits. 

If,  at  the  time  of  the  mid-semester  report  of  the  second  semester, 
a  candidate  for  graduation  shall  have  more  than  the  regular  number  of 
hours  yet  to  do,  he  shall  no  longer  be  considered  eligible  for  gradua- 
tion. 
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Advanced  Standing.— Students  entering  the  Agricultural  College 
from  other  institutions,  of  higher  learning,  that  required  fifteen  units 
for  admission,  will  be  given  standing  according  to  the  following  rules: 

1.  If  such  applicant  has  pursued  a  regular  course  of  study  at 
the  former  institution  and  completed  the  work  taken,  he  will  be  given 
standing  with  the  same  class  at  this  institution,  and  be  required  to 
complete  work  here  at  the  rate  of  twenty  credits  for  each  semester's 
work  yet  to  be  done,  but  no  student  will  be  recommended  for  a  degree 
who  does  not  present  credits  for  all  the  required  work  leading  to  such 
degree. 

2.  Students,  coming  from  other  institutions,  who  have  not  pur- 
sued a  regular  course  of  study  at  such  institutions  or  who  have  not 
satisfactorily  completed  the  work  so  far  taken,  will  be  given  credit 
hour  for  hour  for  the  work,  completed  and  presented,  in  so  far  as  that 
work  applies  to  the  course  of  study  desired. 

Scholarships. — Two  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  each 
accredited  high  school  of  the  state,  one  to  a  boy,  the  other  to  a  girl, 
and  one  scholarship  to  each  of  a  number  of  non-accredited  high  schools. 
The  scholarship  is  good  for  four  years  from  date  of  award.  It  is  not 
transferable  and  cannot  be  extended  except  by  special  vote  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Besides  the 
honor  it  confers,  it  has  the  cash  value  of  $40,  payable  $10  annually, 
in  the  remission  of  fees.  The  award  is  made  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  and  the  city  or  district  su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Registration. — Tuesday,  September  5,  and  Wednesday,  September 
6,  1916,  are  devoted  to  examination  and  registration.  New  students 
will  be  met  at  the  trains  by  committees  of  young  men  and  women  from 
the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  who  will 
take  them  to  the  college  at  once  for  registration,  and  will  assist  them 
to  find  good  homes  and  open  for  them  the  doors  of  college  life.  Stu- 
dents who  fail  to  register  on  the  dates  set  for  registration  Avill  be 
charged  an  additional  registration  fee  of  $2.00. 

Classes  in  Elective  Subjects. — No  class  in  an  elective  subject  will 
be  formed  for  less  than  four  students. 

General  Assembly. — All  students  assemble  twice  a  week,  Mondays 
and  Thursdays,  at  9:50,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  main  building,  for 
chapel  exercises.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  seats  are  assigned. 
Attendance  is  required. 

Tuition  and  Fees. — Tuition  in  all  the  regular  classes  of  the  col- 
lege is  free,  but  fees  are  charged  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  of 
each  veterinary  student  whose  home  is  not  in  Colorado,  a  non-resi- 
dent fee  of  $25.00  is  charged. 

Entrance  Fee. — An  entrance  fee  of  $5.00  is  required  of  every  stu- 
dent, $2.00  of  which  is  the  library  fee,  and  $3.00  of  which  will  be  paid 
by  the  Registrar  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Athletic  Association  upon  the 
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written  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  that  the  student 
has  signed  the  constitution. 

Laboratory  fees  are  charged  in  certain  courses  to  help  defray  the 
coal  of  materials  used.  These  fees  are  stated  in  connection  with  the 
description  of  the  different  courses. 

By  unanimous  vote,  the  Associated  Students  passed  a  resolution 
that  $5.00  be  collected,  in  addition  to  the  regular  registration  fee, 
from  each  student;  $1.00  to  pay  the  annual  subscription  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Collegian,  and  $4.00  to  pay  for  a  season  ticket  to  all  athletic 
events  except  the  annual  athletic  smoker. 

Graduation  Fee. — By  a  resolution  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, passed  in  June,  1912,  each  student  who  has  been  recommended 
to  the  Board  to  receive  a  degree,  must,  before  the  degree  is  conferred, 
pay  a  graduation  fee  of  $5.00,  or  if  the  degree  is  conferred  in  absentia, 
$10.00. 

Estimate  of  Expenses. — A  conservative  estimate  of  the  necessary 
expenses  of  a  student  for  a  year  in  the  institution  is  as  follows: 

Board     $135.00 

Room     60.00 

Books    and    Fees 40.00 

Incidentals,     including-      uniform      for      men,     and 

gymnasium    suit    for    girls 90.00 

$325.00 

About  one-fifth  of  the  students  earn  one-third  of  their  expenses. 

Homes  for  Women  Students. — Desirable  room  and  board  for  the 
young  women  who  attend  the  college,  are  secured  from  among  the 
best  homes  in  Port  Collins.  They  are  all  under  the  supervision  and 
regulation  of  Dean  Virginia  Corbett,  who  is  the  adviser  of  college 
women  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  home  life.  Only  women  stu- 
dents are  received  in  these  homes  reserved  for  the  college  girls,  and 
reasonable  regulations  which  will  insure  proper  home  environment 
for  students  are  insisted  upon. 

Boarding  Clubs. — A  number  of  boarding  clubs  for  men  have  been 
organized  and  are  managed  by  the  students.  In  these  clubs,  board 
may  be  obtained  for  from  $13.00  to  $15.00  a  month.  Well  furnished 
rooms,  lighted,  heated,  and  cared  for,  may  be  had  at  $1.25  per  week. 

The  San  Juan  Club. — The  San  Juan  Club  is  an  incorporated  board- 
ing club,  for  male  college  students.  Membership  is  secured  by  appli- 
cation to  the  president  or  steward.  On  payment  of  $1.00,  together  with 
a  reserve  deposit  of  $5.00,  board  is  obtained  at  the  rate  of  $14.00  a 
month,  payable  in  advance.  The  San  Juan  Club  was  organized  in  1892, 
and  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Colorado  in  1903. 

Private  Board. — Students  can  secure  lodging  and  board  in  excel- 
lent private  families  at  from  $20.00  to  $30.00  per  month.  The  college 
authorities  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  announce  that  many  of  the  best 
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homes  in  Fort  Collins  are  thus  opened  to  students  at  reasonable  rates. 
No  one  can  estimate  the  influence  of  home  life  afforded  the  young  stu- 
dent who  is  away  from  home  for  the  first  time. 

To  those  who  desire  to  board  themselves,  ample  and  reasonable 
opportunities  are  afforded. 

The  Osgood  Fund. — Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  John  C. 
Osgood,  a  loan  has  been  provided  for  worthy  students  in  the  Division 
of  Agriculture.  The  fund  is  administered  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  President  of  the  College,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Agriculture,  and  is  doing 
noble  service  in  aiding  needy  students. 

College  Day.— A  day  is  set  aside  each  year  when  all  students  of 
the  college  may  take  a  "day  off"  and  go  for  a  good  time  into  the 
country.  In  May,  each  year,  a  special  train  is  chartered  and  the  whole 
college  family  is  taken  up  into  the  mountains  for  an  all-day  picnic. 
For  the  year  1916-17,  College  Day  will  be  celebrated  on  May  11.  The 
students  and  faculty,  alike,  look  forward  to  this  time  with  great  ex- 
pectation. 

Student  Labor. — The  college  is  an  employer  of  student  labor  to  a 
limited  extent.  It  is  the  policy  of  those  in  charge  of  the  different  forms 
of  college  work,  to  favor  students  whenever  service  is  needed.  The 
best  qualified  and  most  willing  have  the  preference,  if  more  service  is 
offered  than  required. 

Conduct. — "The  college  authorities  assume  that  the  students  are 
manly  men  and  womanly  women  and  that  they  come  here  earnestly 
desirous  of  preparing  themselves  for  useful  and  honorable  careers  in 
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life.  The  aim  of  the  taculty  is  to  lead  students  to  cultivate  habits  of 
steady  application,  self-control,  a  high  sense  of  honor,  truthfulness,  and 
an  interest  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
institution.  By  common  consent,  students  do  not  smoke  on  the  campus. 
Those  who  are  not  disposed  to  support  heartily  a  sentiment  of  this 
kind  should  not  apply  for  admission." 

Hazing. — Extracts  from  the  Session  Laws  of  Colorado,  of  1907, 
page  337: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  engage  in  any  of  these 
(those)  practices  commonly  called  'hazing,'  or  in  any  acts  of  tortur- 
ing, tormenting,  or  in  any  way  maltreating  a  fellow  inmate,  employee, 
or  student. 

"Any  person  found  guilty  of  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
first  section  of  this  act  shall  he  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than 
fifty  dollars. 

"Any  officer,  teacher,  or  student  connected  with  any  of  the  state 
institutions  of  this  state  who  shall  be  found  guilty  of  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall,  if  a  teacher  or  employee,  be  dismissed  from 
the  further  service  of  such  state  institution,  and,  if  a  student,  his  con- 
viction shall  work  expulsion  from  the  state  institution  he  may  be  at- 
tending, in  perpetuum. 

"Any  complaint  of  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  com- 
ing to  the  faculty,  board  of  control,  regents,  trustees,  or  officers  of  any 
state  institution  of  this  state  shall  immediately  be  inquired  into  by 
them,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  expel  students  who  may  be  proven 
to  have  been  engaged  in  'hazing,'  tormenting,  torturing  or  maltreat- 
ing their  fellow  student,  notwithstanding  no  conviction  may  have  been 
had  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  same  offense." 

Resolutions  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture. — "Resolved,  That  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  state  statute 
on  hazing,  and  that  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  and  other  institutions  under  its  control,  this  law  shall  be 
rigidly  enforced." 
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Division  of  Agriculture 

The  instruction  in  agriculture  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  two 
classes  of  students,  those  who  desire  to  take  up  some  kind  of  farming 
as  a  business,  and  those  who  desire  to  become  agricultural  experts, 
teachers,  or  investigators. 

Agricultural  Hall,  the  Zoology  building,  Farm  Mechanics  Labora- 
tory and  Machine  House,  Horticultural  Hall,  the  Live  Stock  Pavilion, 
and  the  new  Soils  Laboratory,  provide  ample  classroom  and  labora- 
tory facilities. 

The  college  herds  and  the  Government  Horse  Breeding  Plant  pro- 
vide unusual  opportunity  for  live  stock  study.  The  college  farm  and 
the  Colorado  Experiment  Station  provide  facilities  for  special  study 
along  the  lines  of  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  entomology,  forestry, 
and  horticulture. 

Of  special  importance  to  all  classes  of  students  in  agriculture  is 
the  insect  collection  in  the  museum,  which  numbers  7  5,000  specimens, 
affording  unusual  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  pests  which  prey 
with  such  disastrous  results  on  the  farm,  orchard,  and  garden. 

Agriculture  in  Colorado  as  well  as  in  all  the  arid  states  rests  on 
irrigation.  Hence,  in  this  region  it  becomes  a  highly  specialized 
science.  In  addition  to  the  knowledge  required  of  the  average  farmer 
in  the  humid  states,  the  farmer,  orchardist,  or  gardener,  in  the  arid 
West,  must  understand  the  use  of  water  for  the  production  of  crops — 
when  to  apply  it,  its  use  on  different  soils,  the  amount  required  in  the 
varying  soils, — altitudes  and  climatic  conditions  of  different  seasons. 
-Furthermore,  there  are  the  proper  preparations  of  the  fields  for 
the  successful  application  of  water,  the  proper  construction  of  ditches 
and  laterals  for  its  most  economical  and  intelligent  distribution.  In 
brief,  agriculture  by  irrigation  is  in  itself  a  science  which  must  be 
mastered  in  order  to  assure  the  most  profitable  results.  Instruction 
is  given  to  include  these  special  conditions.  No  other  institution  is  so 
advantageously  situated  for  giving  instruction  in  arid,  high  altitude 
and  irrigated  agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  college  equipment,  there  is  the  highly  cultivated 
region  by  which  it  is  surrounded — a  region  where  irrigation  has  been 
most  successfully  developed  and  most  profitably  practiced,  and  where 
all  forms  of  agriculture  abound.  Thus  to  the  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  given  in  the  college  are  added  the  opportunities  for  observ- 
ations in  actual  experience  provided  by  the  productive  and  prosperous 
conditions  of  agriculture  that  surround  the  institution. 

Opportunities. — The  population  of  the  country  is  beginning  to 
press  upon  its  productive  capacity.  Land  values  have  risen  enor- 
mously, necessitating  higher  and  higher  production  in  order  to  pay  in- 
terest on  the  increased  valuation  and  return  a  profit.  To  meet  these 
increased  requirements,  the  farmer  must  be  better  trained,  more  in- 
telligent than  ever  before,  or  be  reduced  to  a  hopeless  drudge.      In  ad- 
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dition  to  tin'  opportunities  offered  Cor  trained  men,  as  farm  owners 
or  operators,  there  are  constant  requests  for  properly  fitted  men  as 
ia mi  managers,  consulting  experts,  teachers,  and  investigators.  The 
college  has  been  unable  to  fill  the  numerous  requests  which  it  has 
received    Cor   such    trained    men. 

To  meet  the  varied  and  special  agricultural  conditions  of  the  state, 
election  is  offered  in  five  courses,  Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry,  En- 
tomology, Forestry,  and  Horticulture.  The  first  two  years  of  these 
courses  are  identical.  Specialization  in  the  respective  courses  begins 
in  t  he  junior  year. 


The 
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course:  of  study  for  first  two  years 

number  before  a   subject  refers  to  its  description,   the  number  alter   it 
refers  to  credits 


Fir  si    Semester 

5  i.      Stock    Judging-     

10.1.      Botany      

311.      English      

518.     Literature     

602.  Algebra     

603.  Trigonometry     

653    or    656.     Shop    (Bench    or 

Forge)      

Drill      


RESHMAN    YEAR 

.Second    Semester 

2  12.      Rural     Architecture 3 

5  102.      Agricultural     Botany     2 

...  .3  201.      Surveying :; 

2  202.      Field    Work     2 

...2.5  312.     English     :; 

■  .  .2.5  319.      Literature     2 

351.      Physiology 3 

2  656  or  653.  Shop   (Forge  or  Bench). 2 

1  Drill    i 


SOPHOMORE     VI 
First    Semester 

1.      Crop    Production     3  2. 

151.  Chemistry      3  52. 

152.  Chemistry    Laboratory     2  153. 

313.      Argumentation     2  154. 

3  5  2.      Zoology     3  314. 

359.      Zoology   Laboratory    ....11-3  45]. 

705.  Physics     3  707. 

706.  Physics    Laboratory     2  70s. 

Drill 1 


AR 

Second    Semester 

Soils    3 

Stock    Judging    2 

Chemistry     3 

Chemistry    Laboratory     2 

Argumentation     3 

Plant    Propogation     3 

Physics     3 

Physics    Laboratory     2 

Drill    i 


The   Sheep  Faddocks 
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THE  OOtTKSK  IN   AGRONOMY 

The  most  pronounced  industrial  development  taking  place  in  Colo- 
rado today  is  in  agriculture.  This  development  calls  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  management  of  lands,  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  productive  capacity  of  soils,  and  the  relation  of  cropping 
systems  to  a  permanent,  profitable  production. 

The  course  of  Agronomy  is  intended  to  fit  young  men  to  meet  the 
problems  presented  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  growth  of  crops  and 
management  of  lands. 

The  great  diversity  of  soils,  altitude,  aud  climate  gives  rise  to  a 
variety  of  crops  and  crop  growing  conditions  rarely  equaled.  Thus, 
there  is  afforded  an  opportunity  for  studying  crop  production  and  im- 
provement, soil  and  farm  management  under  irrigated  and  dry  farm- 
ing conditions,  from  a  moderate  altitude  to  one  so  high  that  vegetation 
ceases  to  grow. 

The  modern  farm  requires  the  use  of  a  large  amount  of  compli- 
cated machinery-  Mechanical  power  of  one  kind  or  another  is  rapidly 
replacing  hand  labor  upon  many  farms.  Many  of  the  problems  of  farm 
labor  are  being  solved  by  the  adaptation  of  machines  and  motors  to 
the  work  on  the  farm. 

To  meet  this  demand,  instruction  is  given  in  Farm  Machinery, 
Farm  Motors,  Rural  Architecture,  and  Farm  Equipment.  Through 
these  courses,  the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the  latest  farm 
machinery,  farm  implements,  and  various  types  of  power  adapted  to 
farm  use.  In  the  study  of  Rural  Architecture,  he  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  buildings  of  the  farm,  the  material  available  for  building 
purposes,  rural  sanitation  and  the  essential  points  to  be  considered 
in  the  use  of  the  material  available  for  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ings and  equipment  of  the  rural  home. 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  farm  machinery,  farm  engines,  and 
equipment,  are  rather  liberal  in  the  loan  and  donation  of  up-to-date 
machines,  engines,  and  equipment  for  instructional  purposes.  The  de- 
partment now  has  on  hand,  upward  of  $15,000  worth  of  such  imple- 
ments. 

The  demand  for  young  men  properly  trained  along  these  lines  is 
greater  than  the  supply  both  in  practical  and  scientific  work. 

While  students  taking  work  in  this  department  may  choose  their 
electives  from  any  of  the  subjects  for  which  they  are  qualified,  the 
following  subjects  are  recommended  as  desirable  electives:  53  Feeds 
and  Feeding,  7  0  Animal  Nutrition,  106  Systematic  Botany,  10  and  11 
Soil  Fertility,  9  Agronomy  Seminar,  Entomology,  and  5  5  Judging  and 
Study  oe  Breeds. 
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Bir*i    Semester 

::.     Crops    Laboratory     . 

i ::.     Farm    Machinery    .  . 

1 1»".      Plant    Anatomy    .  .  . 

i. ".."..     Organic    Chemistry 

156.     Organic    Laboratory 

1 62.     <  Seology     

Electives     

Drill    


Second    Semester 

I.     Soils    Laboratory    .  .  .  . 

I  l.      Farm    Motors    

mm.  Plant  Physiology  ... 
157.  Organic  Chemistry  . 
15S.  Organic  Laboratory  .. 
I'll.      Irrigation     Engineerin 

Electives     

Drill      
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Semester 

Farm    Cro- 


6.      Advanced     Fs 
107.      Plant    Pathology  ..3 

30  1 .      Economics     2 

354.     Embryology    1 

361.      Genetics     1 

Electives     9  1-3 


303. 
845. 


Second    Semester 

Farm    Management    '■'< 

Plant    Breeding     3 

Irrigation    Law     2 

Bacteriology    2 

Electives    0  1-3 


The    Soils    laboratory 
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THE  COURSE   IN   ANIMAL   HUSBANDRY' 

Live  stock  production  and  allied  industries  require  a  considerable 
degree  of  expert  knowledge.  The  Animal  Husbandry  course  aims  to 
give  a  broad  education  in  general  agriculture,  and  to  train  for  the 
work  of  a  live  stock  specialist. 

The  equipment  in  live  stock  at  the  college  ranks  with  that  of  the 
best  institutions  in  the  Middle  West;  and  the  freedom  of  electives  al- 
lowed in  the  course  permits  a  student  to  train  for  any  special  line  of 
work  open  to  live  stock  experts. 

The  graduate  from  this  course  has  several  lines  of  work  open  to 
him,  among  which  are  the  management  of  live  stock  farms  and  ranches; 
agricultural  journalism;  teaching  in  agricultural  colleges  and  high 
schools;  investigational  work  in  experiment  stations;  position  as  sales- 
man for  live  stock  houses,  and  for  live  stock  supply  manufacturers; 
scientific  assistant  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and,  above  all, 
he  is  fitted  to  breed  live  stock  intelligently  upon  his  own  farm,  if  he  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  possess  one. 

The  demand  for  strong  men  in  these  lines  of  work  is  insistent, 
The  college  has  placed  all  its  trained  live  stock  men  without  difficulty 
and  the  demand  is  increasing. 

Although  the  student  is  given  free  choice  in  the  matter  of  elec- 
tives, the  following  are  suggested  as  being  particularly  suited  to  this 
course:  Junior  year,  first  semester,  3  Crops  Laboratory,  6  Advanced 
Crops,  64  Swine  Husbandry,  66  Buttermaking  and  Milk  Separation,  69 
Animal  Husbandry  Seminar,  507  First  Year  German;  second  semester, 
4  Soils  Laboratory,  5  Forage  Crops,  65  Pedigree  Work,  7  5  Animal 
Husbandry  Seminar,  109  Weeds  and  Poisonous  Plants;  senior  year, 
first  semester,  60  The  Horse,  63  Sheep  Raising,  5  9  Inspection  of 
Dairies,  72  Creamery  Work.  73  Experimental  Methods,  7  4  Animal 
Husbandry  Seminar,  301  Economics,  3  53  Elementary  Entomology, 
509  Second  Year  German;  second  semester,  10  Soil  Fertility,  11  Soil 
Fertility  Laboratory,  7  0  Animal  Nutrition,  71  Poultry  Husbandry,  161 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  303  Irrigation  Law,  510  Second  Year  German, 
110   Agrostology. 
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COURSE    OF    STUDY    1\    ANIMAL    11UNIIAI\I>I<  1 

For  (rethman   i  sophomore  years  of  course,   soe   page   39 

The    number    before   a    subject    refers    to    its   description,    the    number   after- 
it    refers   to   credits 


JUNIOR    YEAH 


First    Semester 

53.     Feeds    and     Feeding 3 

;").").     Judging       and       Study      of 

Breeds     5 

62.     Testing-    Milk    and    Cream ..  1 

1.").">.      Organic     Chemistry     3 

156.     Organic    Laboratory     2 

851,    364.     Genetics    and    Em- 
bryology     2 

Electives     3 

Drill     1 


61. 
157. 
158. 
211. 
845. 


Second    Semester 

Animal   Breeding    3 

Organic    Chemistry    3 

Organic   Laboratory    2 

Irrigation    Enginering    3 

Bacteriology      5 

Electives     4  2-3 

Drill     l 


SENIOR    YEAR 


58. 
805. 


First    Semester 

Beef   Production    2 

Meats     2 

Milk   Production    2 

Comparative    Anatomy    3 

Electives     9 


Second    Semester 

7.     Farm    Management    3 

68.     Live    Stock    Practicums 2 

809.     Comparative   Physiology    ...5 
Electives    10 


Class    in    Stock    Judging 
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the  course  ix  entomology 

The  aim  of  the  course  in  Entomology  is  to  prepare  men  for  posi- 
tions in  the  Government  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  in  the  various 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  of  the  country,  and  for 
similar  positions  in  foreign  countries.  The  course  also  specially  pre- 
pares young  men  to  act  as  county  horticultural  inspectors,  and  it  is  a 
great  help  to  those  who  wish  to  become  managers  of  orchards  and 
ranches. 

A  number  of  such  positions  are  already  being  held  by  our  gradu- 
ates that  have  specialized  in  entomology,  and  the  demand  for  well 
qualified  young  men  in  this  line  of  work  much  exceeds  the  supply.  The 
better  positions  call  for  men  with  a  broad  scholarship  as  a  basis  for 
their  work. 

Some  Latin,  and  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French 
are  a  great  help  to  anyone  pursuing  this  course. 

During  the  junior  year  the  required  work  of  this  course  run's 
parallel  with  the  course  in  horticulture. 

While  the  students  are  given  full  choice  of  the  matter  of  electives, 
the  following  are  recommended  from  among  those  offered: — Junior 
year,  first  semester,  103  Plant  Anatomy,  3  Crops  Laboratory,  401  Ele- 
ments of  Forestry;  second  semester,  4  Soils  Laboratory,  61  Animal 
Breeding;  senior  year,  first  semester,  Modern  Language,  301  Eco- 
nomics, 210  Photography,  50  4  Pomology,  505  Pomology  Laboratory, 
second  semester,  Modern  Language,  8  Plant  Breeding,  7  Farm  Manage- 
ment,  161    Agricultural  Chemistry. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IX  BNTOMOLOGV 

Kor   freshman   ami  sophomore   years   of   course,    see   page    39 

The    number    before    a    subject    refers    to    its    description,    the    number   after 
it    refers    to    credits 

JUNIOR     YEAR 

First    .Semester  Second     Semester 

103.      Plant    Anatomy     2  104.      Plant    Physiology    3 

155.  Organic    Chemistry     3  157.      Organic    Chemistry    3 

156.  Organic    Laboratory     2  158.     Organic   Laboratory    2 

162.     Geology     2  353A.  Entomology     3 

353.      Entomology     5  364.      Insecticides,     Fungicides ....  2 


Electives     4  Electives    5 

Drill     1  Drill    1 

SENIOR    YEAR 

First    Semester  Second    Semester 

107.      Plant   Pathology    3  303.      Plant   Breeding    3 

354.      Embryology     1  355.      Forest  Insects    1 

356.      Entomology    5  357.     Entomology     5 

Electives    9  Electives   8 


Forestry 
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mi;  course  in  iom;sTHY 

The  course  in  Forestry  is  primarily  technical,  aiming  to  teach  the 
principles  of  the  subject  and  to  give  considerable  field  work  to  show 
the  application  of  the  principles.  Forestry  is  a  lour  year  course.  The 
technical  work,  beginning  in  the  first  semester  of  the  junior  year, 
rather  fully  occupies  the  curriculum  for  the  last  two  years. 

By  choosing  certain  electives,  the  Forestry  Department  will  give 
work  very  helpful  in  preparing  students  for  general  forestry  work, 
grazing  administration  on  national  forests  or  private  range  manage- 
ment of  stock,  and  the  retail  lumber  business. 

A  course  in  Farm  Forestry,  dealing  with  fence  post  preserva- 
tion, windbreak  planting,  and  the  planting  and  care  of  woodlots,  is 
offered  as  an  elective  to  agricultural  students. 

College  forests  of  various  types  to  serve  as  out-of-door  laboratories 
are  located  on  Horsetooth  Mountain,  close  to  the  city,  and  at  intervals 
extending  as  far  westward  as  timberline  on  Comanche  Peak  near  the 
Continental  Divide.  These  forests  aggregate  1,600  acres.  The  com- 
modious new  Forest  Lodge  for  the  accommodation  of  field  classes  is 
located  on  one  of  these  college  forests,  forty  miles  west  of  Fort  Collins. 

While  the  students  are  permitted  to  make  their  own  choice  of 
electives,  the  following  list  is  suggested  as  offering  studies  specially 
suitable  for  the  course:  Junior  year,  first  semester,  2  03  Surveying, 
355  Forest  Entomology,  63  Sheep  Raising,  62  Judging  Breed  Types, 
301  Economics;  second  semester,  10  2  Farm  Forestry,  408  Forestry  En- 
ginering,  109  Weeds  and  Poisonous  Plants,  4  02  Fall  Camp,  six  weeks; 
senior  year,  first  semester,  417  History  of  Forestry,  110  Agrostology, 
162  Geology,  210  Photography:  second  semester,  4  21  Tree  Pathology, 
422  Grazing,    123  Spring  Camp,  two  weeks,  225  Highway  Construction. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  FORESTRY 

For  freshman   and   sophomore   years   of   course,   see   page    39 

The    number    before    a    subject    refers    to    its    description,    the    number    after 

it    refers    to    credits 

JUNIOR    YEAR 

First    Semester  Second     Semester 

103.      Plant  Anatomy    2  10  4.      Plant   Physiology    3 

1 08.     Plant   Ecology    . 3  404.     Dendrology    3 

401.      Elements    of    Forestry 2  406.      Silviculture    .  .,. 3 

4  03.      Dendrology    3  407.      Forest  Mensuration    3 

405.      Silvics    3  4  00.      Forest  Utilization    2 

Electives    5  Electives     5 

Drill    1  •  Drill    ! 

SENIOR    YEAR 
First    Semester  Second     Semester 

107.      Plant   Pathology    3  106.      Systematic  Botany    3 

411.     Lumbering   Report    i  410.     Dogging    :> 

113.      Forest   Management    3  41 4.      Forest  Valuation    3 

415.      Forestry   Seminar    or   Prob-                   416.      Forestry   Seminar   or    Prob- 
lems     2  lems   2 

410.      Wood  Technology 3  418.      Forest    Policy    and    Admin- 

Electives    5  2-3  istration    2 

420.      Forest  Protection    9 


Electives 
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COURSE  IN  HOBTIOUIiTUJRE 

The  horticulture  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  states,  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  dry  atmosphere,  high  altitude,  and 
the  artificial  use  of  water  make  many  of  the  practices,  if  not  the  prin- 
ciples, of  horticulture  here  different  from  those  of  the  humid  sections. 
The  many  natural  advantages  for  a  high  development  of  horticulture 
in  these  sections  have  brought  this  industry  rapidly  to  the  front. 
Colorado  fruit  is  already  noted,  in  all  the  high  class  markets,  for  its 
rich  color,  perfect  form,  and  fine  quality,  as  well  as  for  the  amount 
of  the  product. 

Other  horticultural  crops  are  rapidly  coming  into  prominence. 
Among  these,  the  potato  industry  is  already  an  established  factor  in 
Colorado  wealth.  Cabbage,  celery,  and  melon  growing  are  coming  to 
the  front,  and  the  possibilities  for  development  in  the  line  of  vegetable 
and  strawberry  growing  in  the  high  mountain  valleys  are  attracting 
much  attention. 

These  intensive  industries  bring  many  problems  that  are  beyond 
solution  by  the  ordinary  grower.  For  this  reason  the  demand  for  men 
who  know  not  only  how  to  grow  these  plants,  but  also  know  the  under- 
lying principles  of  plant  growth,  their  diseases  and  remedies,  is  be- 
coming greater  year  by  year. 

The  course  in  horticulture  is  designed  to  train  men  to  meet  this 
demand.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  course  has  been  arranged  to  give 
the  student  a  maximum  of  foundation  sciences  that  he  may  be  equipped 
to  solve  the  problems  that  will  confront  him  in  the  field. 

Sufficient  time  is  not  available  during  the  course  to  give  the  stu 
dent  as  much  experience  in  the  field  as  is  desired.     It  is  therefore  recom- 
mended that  those  students,  who  have  had  but  little  experience  in  horti- 
cultural  work   shall   spend   one  summer   vacation   or  its   equivalent   in 
the  field. 
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While  the  student  is  given  lull  choice  in  the  matter  ot  elect  ives, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  following  he  taken:  First  semester,  junior 
year,  403  Dendrology;  second  semester,  303  Irrigation  Law;  first  se- 
mester, senior  year,  356  Advanced  Entomology,  L05  Experimental  Plant 
Physiology:  second  semester,  senior  year,  507  Floriculture,  509  Land- 
scape gardening,  357  Advanced  Entomology,  106  Systematic  Botany, 
108  Ecology  of  Plants. 

COURSE    OF    STUDY    Ii\     HORTICULTURE 

Tor  freshman   mid  sophomore   yeiir.s  of  course,   see   page   39 

The    number    before    ;i     subject    refers    to    its    description,    the    number    after 

it    refers    to    credits 


103. 
L55. 
156. 
162. 
353. 
503. 


10  7. 
354. 
504. 
505. 
507. 
508. 


JUNIOR    YEAR 
First    Semester 

Plant  Anatomy    2  104. 

Organic  Cbemistry    3  157. 

Organic  Laboratory   _  15S. 

Geology    2  5  02. 

Entomology    5 

Small  Fruits    2 

Electives    2 

Drill    1 

SENIOR    YEAR 
First    Semester 

Plant  Pathology    2  S. 

Embryology    1  5  09. 

Pomology    3  510. 

Pomology    Laboratory     1 

Floriculture    2  51]. 

Floriculture  Laboratory   ....1  512. 

Electives    6  2-3  513. 


Seeond     Semester 

Plant  Physiology 
Organic  Chemistry   .  . 
Organic  Laboratory   . 
Vegetable  Gardening 

Electives    

Drill     


Seeoud     Semester 

Plant   Breeding    3 

Landscape   Gardening    2 

Landscape  Gardening 

Laboratory    1 

Forcing  Vegetables    2 

Experimental    Horticulture  ..3 
Plant    Evolution     and    His- 
tory of  Cultivated  Plants.  2 
Electives     9 


A    Study    in    Forestry 
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Division  of  General  Science 

The  course  In  General  Science  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
During  the  first  two  years  the  student  gains  a  fundamental  training 
in  one  of  the  established  courses.  During  the  junior  and  senior  years, 
he  may  pursue  advanced  study  in  any  department  of  the  college,  for 
which  his  previous  training  fits  him.  He  selects  his  major  subject  at 
the  beginning  of  the  junior  year,  and  in  consultation  with  the  head 
of  department,  associated  minors.  The  course  recommended  by  his 
major  professor  must  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee.  His 
major  professor  is  his  adviser  throughout  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY   IX  GENERAL  SCIENCE 

The  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  the  course  may  be  either 
in  the  Division  of  Agriculture  (page  39),  Division  of  Home  Economics 
(page  50),  Division  of  Mechanic  Arts  (page  53),  or  Division  of  Veter- 
inary Medicine   (page  61). 

JUNIOR    VEAIt 

First    Semester  Second     Semester 

Major    and    Minors 13  Major-    and    Minors 13 

Elective     5  Elective      5 

Drill      1  Drill      1 

19  19 

SENIOR  YEAR 

First     Semester  Second     Semester 

Major    and     Minors 10  Major    and    Minors Id 

Elective     9  1-3  Elective     0  1-3 


A    Laboratory   Class 
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Division  of  Home  Economics 

Two  general  lines  of  work  are  open  to  women:  one  offering,  in 
addition  to  elementary  training  in  home  economics,  the  advantages  of 
advanced  study  in  mathematics,  science,  language,  literature,  eco- 
nomics and  modern  languages  (see  course  in  General  Science);  the 
Other  giving  opportunity  for  the  detailed  study  of  technical  subjects  in 
BOine  economics,  necessary  to  women  who  intend  to  follow  some  line  of 
household  activity  as  a  vocation.  Specialization  begins  in  the  junior 
year  with  a  liberal  choice  of  electives  in  the  junior  and  senior  years. 
Of  the  electives  allowed,  live  credits  may  be  chosen  in  the  Conservatory 
Of  Music. 

The  problems  of  the  home  are  fundamental  to  the  national  health, 
wealth,  and  character.  In  recognition  of  this  truth,  there  is  given  to 
every  girl  the  opportunity  to  receive  training  that  will  enable  her  to 
more  intelligently  administer  the  affairs  of  the  house.  Aside  from  its 
utilitarian  value,  such  training  affords  a  means  of  liberal  culture  and 
brings  emphasis  to  the  importance  of  the  home  as  a  social  unit. 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  offers  courses  of  instruction 
touching  upon  all  phases  of  home  life.  The  uniform  requirement  for 
all  students  in  the  first  two  years  gives  a  general  survey  of  the  home 
training  work.  In  the  junior  and  senior  years  opportunity  is  given  for 
election  in  Domestic  Science  or  Domestic  Art.  This  enables  the  student 
to  do  more  intensive  work  in  the  direction  of  her  special  interest.  Each 
course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  demand  for  efficient  teachers  of  home  economics  is  greater 
than  the  supply,  and  graduates  in  this  line  of  work  are  sought  after  as 
dietitians,  lecturers  in  college  extension  work,  managers  of  tea-rooms, 
and  demonstrators  in  college  or  club  work. 


Clnss 


Millinery 
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DIVISION  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS} 
COURSE  OF   STUDY  FOR  FIRST  TWO   YEARS 

The    number   before   a    subject   refers   to    its   description,    the    number   after 

it   refers   to   credits 


FRESHMAN    YEAR 


311, 

318. 
451 

4r.?,. 

G02 


First    Semester 

English     3 

Literature    2 

House  Management  and 

Sanitation     4 

Sewing-  I    3 

603.   Mathematics,    or   351,   453 
Physiology  and   Personal 

Hygiene* 5 

Household   Physics    2 

Household  Physics  Labora- 
tory     1 

Gvmnasium     1 


Second    Semester 

312.      English    3 

319.      Literature     2 

452.      Domestic    Architecture    and 

House  Furnishing    5 

451.      Foods  I   ** 2 

604.      Mathematics,     or     101 A 

Botany*     5 

7  03.     Household  Physics   2 

704.      Household   Physics   Labora- 
tory     1 

Gymnasium     1 


First    Semester 

151.  Chemistry   3 

152.  Chemistry  Laboratory    2 

313.      Argumentation      2 

352,  360.      Zoology  or 4  1-3 

605.     Differential  Calculus    5 

456.      Foods   II    3 

551-5.     Modern    Languages    5 

Gymnasium    1 


SOPHOMORE    YEAR 

Second 

3  153.     Chemistry 

2  154. 

2  310. 

314. 
457. 


Semester 


Chemistry  Laboratory 

English   History    

Argumentation    

Foods  III    

464.     Sewing  II    

55  2-6.     Modern   Languages 

Gvmnasium    


advised    to    select    courses 


*Students    electing   Home    Economics 
botany,   physiology,   and  personal   hygiene. 

**Required  of  Home  Economics  students  not  presenting  Domestic 
Science  upon  entering. 

|A11  students  registered  for  courses  in  foods  must  wear  as  laboratory 
uniform,  white  tailored  waist  of  cotton  or  linen  and  white  apron  of  design 
executed  by  the  department.  Upon  request,  detailed  information  will  be 
sent,  regarding  the  type  of  apron,  hand  towel,  and  holder  required.  Lockers 
are  available.  The  deposit  of  one  dollar  for  locker  key  is  refunded  at  the 
close  of  the  year,   upon  the   return   of  the  key. 
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Colorado  Agricultural  College 


Division  of  Mechanic  Arts 

In  Mechanic  Arts,  the  college  offers  standard  four  year  courses  in 
Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering,  in  Electrical  Engineering,  and  in 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  studies  for  the  first  two  years  are  the  same  for  all  engineer- 
ing courses.  Specialization  begins  with  the  junior  year,  and  in  the 
junior  and  senior  years  considerable  freedom  in  the  choice  of  studies 
is  allowed.  A  strong  faculty,  splendid  buildings,  excellent  equipment, 
and  library  facilities  combine  to  make  the  engineering  courses  espe- 
cially thoro.  The  regular  college  work  is  supplemented  with  a  great 
deal  of  practical  outside  experience.  The  summer  field  camp  for 
Civil  and  Irrigation  engineers,  and  inspection  trips  for  the  senior  Elec- 
trical and  Mechanical  engineers,  give  a  good  knowledge  of  the  practical 
needs  of  the  profession. 

Students  in  the  Division  of  Mechanic  Arts  do  most  of  the  engineer- 
ing work  around  the  college.  All  of  the  electric  wiring,  installation 
of  motors  and  transformers,  electrical  and  much  of  the  mechanical 
repair  work,  the  designing  and  building  of  experimental  apparatus  is 
done  by  the  students  of  this  division. 


Boilers    of    New    Hentiiift-    Plant 


Mechanic  Arts 
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The  greal  natural  resources  of  Colorado  have  been  developed  only 
sufficiently  to  show  the  possibilities  of  industrial  development.  This 
industrial  development  calls  for  an  increasing  number  of  well  trained 
men.  The  building  of  railroads  and  trolley  lines,  of  dams,  canals  and 
reservoirs,  of  hydro-electric  plants  and  transmission  lines,  of  factories 
ami  reduction  plants,  all  offer  opportunities  for  the  young  engineer; 
while  the  operation  of  these  industrial  enterprises  opens  up  ever  in- 
creasing opportunities  Cor  the  technical  graduate. 

COURSE   OF   STUDV   FOR   FIKST   TWO    YEARS 

The    number   before   a    subject   refers   to   its    description,    the    number   after 

it   refers   to   credits 

FRESHMAN    YEAR 


Fir*(    Scincstcr 

801. 

Economics    

.  .  .  .  o 

201. 

?,\  I 

English     

o 

202 

::  i  R 

Literature     

2 

312 

Bl  2. 

College    Algebra     

.  .  .  2.5 

319. 

603. 

Trigonometry     

.  .  2.5 

604. 

651. 

Carpentry    and     Joinery 

...  .1 

655. 

652. 

Mechanical    Drawing    .  . 

....  2 

656 

653 

or  656.      Shop     (Eench   or 

Forge)     

9 

654. 

Shop     (Lathe)     

1  1-3 

Drill      

1 

Second    Semester 

Surveying     

Field    Work    

English     

Literature     

Analytic  Geometry  .  .  . 
Mechanical  Drawing  .. 
or      653.     Shop      (Forge 

Bench)      

Drill     


SOPHOMORE    YEAR 


First    Semester 

1  •">  1 .     Chemistry    3 

152.     Chemistry    Laboratory    2 

805.      Differential    Calculus     5 

"•">7.     Descriptive    Geometry    5 

105.      Physics      3 

706.      Physics     Laboratory     2 

Drill     ' 1 


fCivil  and  Irrigation   En: 


Second    Semester 

153.  Chemistry     

154.  Chemistry   Laboratory    

306.      U.    S.    Constitution... 

606.      Integral    Calculus     

707.      Physics     

70S.      Physics    Laboratory    

700.      Applied    Mechanics     

Drill     

neering   sophomores  take   207   Field   Camp   No.    1. 


Electrical    Building 
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COURSES  IN  CIVIL  AM)  IRRIGATION  ENGINEERING 

Successful  agriculture  in  Colorado  is  based  upon  the  science  of 
irrigation,  and  existing  conditions  in  this  state  call  for  knowledge  along 
these  lines. 

As  training  in  this  line  is  closely  associated  with  the  other  pur- 
poses of  the  land  grant  colleges,  Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering  has 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  college  for  over  twenty-five  years.  It 
was  the  first  course  of  the  kind  given  in  any  American  college.  That  the 
training  has  proved  useful  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the  young  men 
who  have  taken  it  and  have  attained  prominent  positions  in  the  irriga- 
tion development  of  this  and  adjoining  states,  responsible  positions  in 
the  Government  Reclamation  service  and  positions  of  trust  in  many 
foreign  countries. 

The  intention  of  the  course  is  to  give  a  broad  and  thorough  founda- 
tion for  engineering  in  general,  but  especially  for  irrigation  engineer- 
ing, and  therefore  special  attention  is  given  to  subjects  relating  to 
irrigation,  hydraulics,  canal  construction,  and  their  applications.  It  is 
intended  not  only  to  give  a  student  the  proper  theoretical  foundation, 
but  to  give  skill  in  handling  instruments,  so  that  a  student  will  be  self- 
reliant  and  capable  of  accurately  handling  instrumental  problems.  This 
also  includes  instruction  in  measurement  of  streams,  rating  of 
ditches,  etc. 

The  branch  of  highway  construction  has  been  taught  in  this  de- 
partment for  years  and  that,  together  with  the  surveying,  strength  of 
materials,  concrete,  bridges,  etc..  places  the  graduates  of  this  depart- 


Real  Work  for  the   Civil   Knaineer 
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ninii    where   experience  only   is   necessary   to   make   them   expert   road 
engineers. 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to  practical  problems  that  will  cul- 
tivate  the  judgment  and  self-reliance,  and  will  train  the  student  to 
meet  exigencies  as  they  arise. 

The  splendid  new  Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering  building,  and 
equipment,  make  it  possible  for  this  institution  to  offer  students  in 
this  department  advantages  for  instruction  possessed  by  no  other  col- 
lege in  the  United  States. 

While  the  student  is  given  full  choice  in  the  matter  of  electives, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  electives  be  taken  from  the  following:  — 
Junior  year,  first  semester,  210  Photography,  1  Crops,  220  Testing 
Laboratory;  second  semester,  227  Seminar,  2  Soils;  senior  year,  first 
semester,  209  Draughting,  216  Water  Supply,  228  Seminar,  231  Irriga- 
tion Laboratory,  3  Crops  Laboratory;  second  semester,  222  Concrete, 
229  Seminar,  233  Graphic  Statics,  214  Meterology,  217  Drainage,  4 
Soils,  215  Canal  Management,  22  5  Highway  Construction. 


COURSE    OF    STUDY    IX    CIVIL    AND    IRRIGATION    ENGINEERING 

For  freshman  and  sophomore   years   of  course,   see   page   53 

The    number   before   a    subject   refers   to    its   description,    the    number   after 

it    refers    to    credits 

JUNIOR    YEAR 

First   Semester  Second    Semester 

£03.     Surveying     3  205.  Canal  Surveying    2 

20  L     Field   Work    3  206.  Field   Work    2 

207.  Field   Camp  No.    2 1  211.  Irrigation    Engineering    ....3 

208.  Drafting    3  212.  Hydraulics    5 

210.      Strength    of   Materials 5  213.  Hydraulic  Laboratory    2 

Electives    4  Electives    4 

Drill     1  Drill    1 

SENIOR    YEAR 

First   Semester  Seeoml    Semester 

207.      Field  Camp  No.   3. 1  218.      Dams     2 

223.      Engineering    Design     3  222.      Concrete    2 

224-304.       Contracts    and    Specifi-  232.      Irrigation    Laboratory     3 

cations     2  303.      Irrigation    Law    2 

221.     Trusses  and   Bridges 4  Electives     10 

2.V1.      D.   and   A.    Current   Ma- 
chinery      3 

Electives     8 


56 
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I  Hi:  COURSE  IN   EI/ECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

The  Object  of  the  course  in  Electrical  Engineering  is  to  train 
young  men  lor  service  in  the  electrical  engineering  profession.  The 
course  as  now  taught  follows  the  same  general  outline  as  the  electrical 
engineering  courses  of  the  larger  technical  colleges.  The  department 
is  well  prepared  both  in  instructional  force  and  laboratory  equipment 
to  give  such  a  course. 

Wo  believe  that  a  student  learns  best  by  doing.  The  student  is 
therefore  given  an  opportunity  to  get  experience  here  which  he  usually 
does  not  get  until  after  he  leaves  college.  All  the  electrical  work  about 
the  college  is  done  by  students  of  this  department. 

While  it  is  open  for  the  student  to  make  his  own  choice  of  elec- 
tives.  it  is  recommended  that  subjects  from  the  following  list  of  elec- 
tees be  taken: — Junior  year,  first  semester,  220  Testing  Laboratory, 
658  Steam  Boilers;  second  semester.  258  Electric  Lighting  and  Pho- 
tometry; senior  year,  first  semester,  259  Telephones  and  Telegraph, 
260  Telephones  and  Telegraph  Laboratory,  667  Steam  Engines,  2  66 
Electrical  Design,  2  68  Seminar;  second  semester,  272  Thesis,  270 
Hydro-Electric  Machinery,   273  Thesis,   265  Street  Railways. 


COURSE    OF    STUDY    IN    ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERING 

For  frcshmnn   mid   sophomore   years   of  course,   see   page   53 

The    number   before   a    subject   refers    to    its   description,    the    number   after 

refers    to    credits 


L9. 


710. 

71]. 


261. 
262. 


JUNIOR    YEAR 

First   Semester 

Strength   of   Materials 5  212. 

Direct    Current     2  256. 

Electrical     Measurements  ...  .3  257. 

Electrical    Laboratory    2 

Electives    7 

Drill i 

SENIOR    YEAR 

First    Semester 

Alternating   Currents    5  263. 

Alternating-  Current  Labor-  264. 

atory     5  2  69. 

Electives     9  274. 


Secoud   Semester 

Hydraulics     ." 

Direct    Currents    3 

Direct    Current    Laboratory.," 

Electives     i; 

Drill     l 


Second    Semester 

Alternating-    Currents    2 

Electrical    Laboratory    5 

Seminar    ] 

Electrical       Power      Trans- 
mission      2 

Electives     .  .8  2-3 
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THE  COURSE  JN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Mechanical  Engineering  relates  to  the  construction  and  use  of 
machinery,  such  as  steam  engines,  machine  tools,  etc. 

The  course  as  presented  at  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  is 
such  as  is  given  at  the  best  technical  schools  of  the  United  States. 
The  instruction  is  intended  to  be  thoro  and  the  equipment  is  of  the 
very  best,  care  being  taken  when  obtaining  apparatus,  that  each  piece 
shall  be  of  the  greatest  usefulness  for  its  purpose.  Colorado  is 
forging  ahead  magnificently  along  industrial  lines,  and  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  vast  natural  resources  within  her  borders,  new  in- 
dustrial enterprises  are  springing  up  everywhere,  while  the  older 
ones  are  becoming  more  firmly  established.  With  this  industrial  de- 
mand comes  a  demand  for  men  competent  to  solve  the  problems  con- 
nected with  such  enterprises.  Young  men  from  this  college  are  in 
many  of  these  establishments,  occupying  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility. 

This  course  prepares  students  for  the  profession  of  mechanical 
engineering.  It  teaches  the  general  principles  of  engineering  and 
unites  theoretical  work  and  practical  research.  Instruction  is  im- 
parted by  means  of  text-books,  lectures,  illustrations,  and  experiments 
in  testing  materials,  machines,  and  motors. 

While  it  is  open  for  the  student  to  take  any  elective  studies  he 
desires,  yet  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  taken  from  the  following 
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list:  Junior  year,  first  semester,  660  lias  and  Oil  Engines,  (561) 
Transmission  of  Power,  6(55  Machine  Design;  second  semester,  664 
Machine  Shop  Tools,  661  Machine  Design;  senior  year,  first  semester, 
870  Machine  Design,  671  Specifications  and  Contracts,  672  Seminar, 
(177  Railway  Mechanical  Engineering,  G 8 ;J  Thesis;  second  semester, 
673  Materials  of  Machines,  675  Shop,  67'J  Steam  Engine  Design,  680 
Compressed  Air  Machinery,  6S1  Seminar,  68  4  Refrigerating  Machinery, 
822  Concrete. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY    IN    MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING 
JUNIOR     YEAR 


First    Semester 

2<!>.      Strength    of    Materials 5 

|58.     Steam   Boilers    3 

t;.">!>.      Principles   of   Mechanism...  .3 

662.     Shop    (Foundry)    3 

|63.      Shop     (Pattern     Making)  ....  2 

Blectives    4 

Drill    1 


Second    Semester 

2 12.     Hydraulics    5 

666.      Shop    (Machine)    3  1-3 

66S.      Thermodynamics      3 

Electives    6 

Drill    1 


SENIOR    YEAR 


151. 


7  -I. 


First    Semester 

D.     and     A.      Current     Ma- 
chinery      3 

D.     and      A.     Current     Ma- 
chinery Laboratory    2 

Steam    Engines    and  Steam 
Turbines    3 

Shop    (Machine)    2 

Electives    9 


Secoiid    Semester 

GT6.     Engineering   Design    3 

678.     Heating   and   Ventilation  ...  .3 

683.      Thesis 2 

686.     Mechanical    Engineering 

Laboratory    3 

Electives     8  1-3 
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Division  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

Beginning  with  the  college  year  1913-14  the  Division  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  has  offered  a  four-year  course  of  nine  months  each  year. 

It  is  considered  that  this  course,  based  on  a  fifteen  unit  require- 
ment for  matriculation,  is  in  accord  with  the  highest  standards  in 
veterinary  education.  The  added  work  in  Animal  Husbandry  lines 
should  meet  the  demands  for  veterinarians  with  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  breeding,  dairying,  proper  rations,  adaptation  of  types 
to  market  demands,  and  individual  excellence. 

Opportunities  for  Qualified  Veterinarians. — Veterinary  Medicine, 
in  its  several  fields  of  activity,  affords  unusual  opportunities  for  young 
men  of  character  and  professional  training: 

A. — Private  Practice — There  are  many  lucrative  fields  for  prac- 
tice awaiting  those  veterinarians  who  are  qualified  to  render  an  appre- 
ciative service. 

B. — The  United  States  Army — Veterinarians  in  the  army  service 
have  positions  similar  to  those  of  commissioned  officers.  The  salary 
begins  with  $1,700  per  year  and  there  is  10  per  cent  increase  for 
each  five  years'  service  up  to  twenty  years.  The  position  carries  the 
same  allowance  as  second  lieutenant  of  cavalry. 

C. — The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture — In  this  con- 
nection many  veterinarians  are  employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  as  executives,  investigators  of  animal  diseases,  veterinary  in- 
spectors, livestock  agents,  and  quarantine  officers.  Salaries  range  from 
$1,400  to  $2,500  per  year. 

I). — Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations — Veterinarians 
are  employed  in  Agricultural  and  Veterinary  Colleges  as  instructors, 
and  in  Experiment  Stations  as  investigators  of  animal  diseases,  at 
salaries  ranging  from  $1,500  to  $3,500. 
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B. — Municipal  rood  Inspectors— Many  veterinarians  in  addition 
to  private  practice  are  employed  as  City  Veterinarians  and  Food  In- 
Bpectors.  The  veterinarian  is  the  only  one  (lualitied  by  training  to 
supervise  all  departments  of  food  inspection,  and  his  manifold  duties, 
with  due  diligence,   insure  a  satisfactory  compensation. 

h\ — State  Veterinarians — Mere  the  salaries  range  from  $1,500  to 
13,000. 

<>• — Animal  Husbandry — Qualified  veterinarians  command  good 
fees  as  counselors  to  breeders  and  importers,  and  in  many  ways  as 
guardians  of  the  vast  animal  wealth  of  the  state  or  nation. 


T,i. 
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number  before  a   subject  refers  to  its  description,   the  number  after  it 


fen 


edit; 


'RESHMAN    YEAR 


First    Sfincstcr 

•".  I.      Stock   Juding    2  52. 

101.     Botany    5  312. 

n.  1  1.      English    3  802. 

801.      Anatomy     ',  S07. 

Ml.      .Materia    Medica    3  812. 

Drill    1  825. 


St'OOIMl      St'lllCStiT 

Stock  Judging-    2 

English    3 

Anatomy     5 

Physiology     5 

Materia  Medica    3 

Surgical    Restraint     1 

Drill     l 


SOPH03IOME    YEAR 


First   Semester 

f52-359.      Zoology    4  1-3 

B03.      Anatomy     5 

vii.i.      Histology    5 

sms.      Chemical    Physiology     3 

^1  3.      Materia   Medica    2 

Drill    1 


First    Semester 

S3,      Feeds   and    Feeding 3 

»°.     Testing   of  Milk  and  Cream.  1 

354.     Embryology     1 

l€  I.     Genetics    1 

S2c.      Pathology     5 

V20.      Surgery 2 

|88.      Clinic    2 

839.      Theory  and   Practice 4 

Drill     1 


Second    Semester 


S04. 

Anatomy    

.  .5 

801). 
S10. 
SI  4. 

SIS. 

Physiology     

Physiology  Laboratory    . 

Materia   Medica    

Parasitology    . 

..2 

0 

821. 

Bacteriology     

Drill    

.  .  .5 

.  .  .  1 

EAK 

61. 

Seeoud    Semester 

109. 

Poisonous    Plants    

0 

815. 

Pharmacy    

9 

S27. 

Surgery    

,t 

S31. 

o 

835. 

Clinic    

•1 

S40. 

Theory  and    Practice 

Drill     

.  .  .  5 

1 

SENIOR    YEAR 


305. 
816. 
81  9. 
823. 
828. 
832. 
83T. 
841. 


First   Semester 

Jurisprudence    

Therapeutics    

Meat  Inspection  .  .  . 
Laboratory  Diagnos 
Surgery    


Obstetrics    4 

Clinic .2 

Theory    and    Practice 4 


Seeoud    Semester 

SI  7.  Therapeutics     2 

S24.  Laboratory   Diagnosis    2 

S29.  Surgical   Exercises    1 

830.  Surgery    2 

S33.  Shoeing  and   Soundness 2 

834.  Canine   Medicine    2 

S3S.  Clinic    2 

S43.  Dairy   Inspection    2 

S42.  Theory    and    Practice 5 
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APPRENTICESHIP  COURSE   FOR  EXTENSION   WORKERS 

Qualifications — A  candidate  for  apprenticeship  shall  hold  a 
bachelor's  degree  with  major  in  agriculture  or  home  economics,  or 
shall  have  done  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  in  one  or  the  other  of 
these  lines.  The  candidate,  if  a  man,  must  have  been  farm  reared, 
or  must  have  had  two  years'  experience  in  farming;  if  a  woman,  must 
be  genuinely  interested  in  country  life  and  its  problems. 

Course  of  Study — Each  apprentice  shall  spend  six  months  in  the 
field  assisting  a  county  agriculturist  or  specialist,  assisting  judges  at 
fairs  or  instructors  in  extension  schools;  and  shall  spend  five  months 
on  the  campus,  in  the  study  of  office  methods,  special  courses  in  rural 
sociology,  economics,  psychology,  if  it  has  not  been  studied  previously, 
and  such  other  subjects  as  the  particular  apprentice  may  need.  He 
shall  familiarize  himself  with  the  use  of  the  typewriter,  the  dicta- 
phone, and  the  stereopticon;  and  shall  become  proficient  in  freehand 
lettering  and  in  the  making  of  charts. 

Expenses — The  expenses  of  the  apprentices  will  be  paid  during 
the  time  they  are  in  the  field. 

Certificates — Apprentices  having  successfully  completed  the  eleven 
months  of  work  as  outlined,  will  be  given  certificates  stating  the  na- 
ture and  amount  of  training  received. 

Applications — Applications  of  those  wishing  to  pursue  the  course 
should  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Extension  not  later  than  June  first. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


AGRONOMY 

ALVIN     KKZEli     Professor 

■'•     "•     M  \i:sn.\Li Assistant  Professor 

O.    s.     RAYNER Assistant    Professor 

|:-    '-    GROSS Assistant    Professor 

The  Department  of  Agronomy  gives  instruction  in  those  subjects 
which  relate  to  the  production  of  held  corps,  to  soils  and  to  the  man- 
agement of  land.  The  great  diversity  of  Colorado  soils,  climate,  and 
elevation  gives  a  diversity  of  crops  and  crop  culture  rarely  equaled.  In 
meeting  *  these  diverse  conditions,  abundant  opportunity  is  offered  to 
study  the  many  phases  of  crop  production,  plant  breeding,  soil  physics, 
soil   fertility,  and  farm  management. 

1- — Crop  Production— A  study  of  Colorado  field  crops;  their  seed- 
ing, culture,  harvesting,  and  adaptability  to  different  locations  with  re- 
spect to  altitude,  with  and  without  irrigation.  Required  in  the  Division 
of  Agriculture,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester, 
sophomore  year.  Mr.  Marshall 

2- — Soils — Principles  of  the  origin,  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology 
of  soils;  their  relation  to  crop  production.  Required  in  the  Division 
of  Agriculture.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester 
sophomore  year.     Text,  "Soils,"  by  Lyon  and  Pippin.  :\ir.  Marshall 

3. — Crops  Laboratory— Laboratory  study  of  Colorado  field  crops. 
Identification  and  classification.  Relation  of  parts  and  their  economic 
uses.  Seed  storing,  purity,  and  germination.  Treatment  of  economic 
diseases.      Grading  and  judging.      Required  six  hours  attendance,  three 
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credits,    first    semester,    junior    year.      Text,    "Examining    and    Grading 
Grains,"  by  Lyon  and  Montgomery.  Mr.    Marshall 

4. — Soils  Laboratory — Physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  soils, 
their  relation  to  tillage,  soil  moisture,  water  application,  and  crop 
growth.  Required,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  se- 
mester, junior  year.      Fee,   $2.00.  Mr.   Marshall 

5. — Forage  Crops — A  laboratory  and  classroom  study  of  the  na- 
tive and  cultivated  pasture  and  meadow  crops  of  Colorado.  Their  oc- 
currence, culture,  adaptability  to  different  regions,  feeding  value,  and 
uses.  Prerequisite,  Course  1.  Students  without  prerequisite  may  en- 
ter only  by  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department.  Elective,  four 
hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester.  Mr.  Rayner 

6. — Advanced  Farm  Crops — A  more  detailed  study  than  Agron- 
omy 1,  of  selected  field  and  forage  crops — their  history,  character  and 
composition,  adaptability,  marketing  and  uses.  The  value  of  crop 
rotation  and  some  of  the  important  rotations  for  Colorado  and  other 
sections  of  the  United  States.  Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  3.  Three 
hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Text, 
"Field  Management  and  Crop  Rotation,"  by  Parker.  Mr.  Rayner 

7. — Farm  Management — The  farming  business;  relation  and  ad- 
justment of  the  various  activities,  location  of  farm  equipment,  labor, 
accounting,  and  marketing.  Types  or  systems  of  farming  and  their 
relation  to  a  permanent  agriculture.  Irregular  or  special  students  may 
not  elect  Farm  Management  without  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
department.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester, 
senior  year.  Mr.  Rayner 

8. — Plant  Breeding — A  study  of  the  principles  of  plant  improve- 
ment. Theories  of  heredity  and  variation.  Improvement  of  plant 
crops  by  breeding.  Work  of  modern  plant  breeders.  Text,  lectures, 
readings.  Irregular  and  special  students  may  not  elect  Plant  Breed- 
ing without  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department.  Three  hours 
attendance,  three  credits,  senior  year,  second  semester.  Mr.  Kezer 

9. — Agronomy  Seminar — Lectures,  readings,  and  consultations  on 
assigned  agronomic  topics.  Elective,  first  semester,  senior  year,  one 
hour  attendance,  one  credit,  unless  otherwise  arranged.  Mr.  Kezer 

10. — Soil  Fertility — The  productive  capacity  of  lands.  The  rela- 
tion of  manurage,  farming  methods,  and  systems  to  fertility  and  its 
maintenance.  Elective,  second  semester,  senior  year,  three  hours  at- 
tendance, three  credits.      Course  offered  in  even  years. 

Mr.  Kezer  and  Mr.  Marshall 

11. — Soil  Fertility  Laboratory — Laboratory  work,  illustrating 
principles  of  soil  fertility.  Field  observations,  lectures,  and  readings. 
Elective,  second  semester,  senior  year,  four  hours  attendance,  two 
credits.  Mr.  Kezer  and  Mr.  Marshall 

12. — Rural  Architecture — The  student  will  be  required  to  make 
complete  working  drawings  for  selected  or  assigned  rural  buildings 
and   equipment.      In  addition   to  the  designing  of  buildings,  a  portion 
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of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  building  materials  avail- 
able for  the  rural  builder,  including  farm  cement  and  concrete  con- 
struction, and  such  other  building  materials  as  are  most  readily  avail- 
aide  in  the  rural  community.  The  minor  equipment  about  the  farm 
and  minor  building  equipment  for  increasing  the  convenience  of  such 
structures  will  receive  proper  emphasis.  Required,  second  semester, 
freshman   year,   six  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Mr.   Gross 

IS. — Farm  Machinery — A  course  of  instruction  in  the  machinery 
of  the  farm.  The  various  machines,  their  uses  and  manufacture  are 
studied,  in  relation  to  their  various  places  of  operation  upon  the  farm. 
Tillage  machinery,  seeding  machinery,  harvesting  machinery,  pumping 
machinery,  and  general  labor  saving  machinery  adapted  to  the  different 
processes  of  farm  work  are  taken  up  and  studied.  Usually  machines 
adapted  for  each  of  these  purposes  are  available  from  a  number  of 
different  manufacturers.  Six  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  se- 
mester, junior  year.  Text,  "Farm  Machinery  and  Farm  Motors,"  by 
Davidson  and  Chase.      Fee,   $1.0  0.  Mr.  Gross 

14. — Farm  Motors — A  study  of  the  motors  and  power  machinery 
available  for  farm  use.  The  plans  of  construction,  the  care  and  use 
of  the  various  types  of  these  motors  are  carefully  studied,  including 
the  following  motors:  the  horse;  steam,  gasoline,  water  and  electric 
engines.  Methods  of  applying  these  various  motors  to  use  upon  the 
farm  are  illustrated.  Required,  second  semester,  junior  year,  six  hours 
attendance,  three  credits.      Fee,  $2.0  0.  Mr.  Gross 

j 5. — Rural  Architecture — A  more  advanced  course  in  rural  archi- 
tecture than  course  12.  This  course  is  recommended  as  elective  for 
Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry,  and  Horticultural  students.  Credit  ac- 
cording to  work  done.  Prerequisites,  courses  12,  13,  and  14.  May  be 
elected  by  other  than  regular  students  only  by  the  consent  of  the  head 
of  the  department.  Mr.  Gross 


ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

G.    E.    MORTON Professor 

CHAS.    I.    BRAY Associate    Professor 

Pv.    B.    BBNTLEY Instructor 

C.    S.    ANDERSON Instructor 

51. — Judging  Market  Types  of  Sheep  and  Swine- — Training  in  the 
judging  of  mutton  and  fine-wooled  sheep,  and  of  lard  and  bacon  hogs. 

High  class,  show  winning  representatives  of  Southdown,  Shrop- 
shire, Oxford  Down,  Hampshire,  Ryeland,  Cotswold,  and  Rambouillet 
sheep,  and  of  Berkshire,  Poland  China,  Duroc  Jersey,  and  Tamworth 
swine  are  used  for  class  work.  Required  in  the  divisions  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Veterinary  Medicine,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 
freshman  year,  first  semester.  Text,  Gay's  "Principles  and  Practice  of 
Judging  Live  Stock."  Mr.  Bentley 

52. — .Judging  Market  Types  of  Horses  and  Cattle — Score  card  and 
ring  judging  of  horses  and   cattle.     Aberdeen-Angus,    Hereford,    Short- 
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horn,  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Holstein  Friesian  cattle,  and 
American  Saddle,  Standard  Bred,  and  Percheron  horses  owned  by 
the  college,  are  used  for  judging  work.  The  best  collection  of  carriage 
horses  available  for  instruction  at  any  agricultural  college  is  found  in 
the  breeding  stud  maintained  jointly  by  the  Colorado  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Required  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Division,  sophomore  year,  and  in  Veterinary  Medicine,  fresh- 
man year,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester. 

Mr.  Bentley  and  Mr.  Anderson 

53. — Feeds  and  Feeding — Required  in  Animal  Husbandry  and 
Veterinary  Medicine,  junior  year,  three  hours  attendance,  three 
credits,  first  semester.  Prerequisites,  151,  152,  153,  and  154.  Not 
elective  for  irregular  or  special  students  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
head  of  the  department.      Text,  Henry's  "Feeds  and  Feeding." 

Mr.  Bray 

55. — Judging  and  Study  of  Breeds — A  course  in  whi  h  the  breeds 
of  all  classes  of  live  stock  are  studied  in  connection  with  judging. 
Required  in  Animal  Husbandry  course,  junior  year,  first  semester,  ten 
hours  attendance,  five  credits.  Prerequisites,  51,  52.  Texts,  Plumb's 
"Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals,"  and  Gay's  "Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Judging  Live  Stock."  Mr.  Bray 

56. — Beef  Production — Modern  methods  of  producing  beef  for 
the  market,  economic  conditions  to  be  considered,  feed  yard  equipment, 
breeding  or  selection  of  stock,  feeding  and  management.  Required  in 
the  Animal  Husbandry  course.  Prerequisites,  53,  55.  Two  hours  at- 
tendance, two  credits,  senior  year,  first  semester.  Lectures,  assigned 
work,  and  Mumford's  "Beef  Production."  Mr.  Bray 

57. — Meats — A  study  of  meat  and  the  cuts  of  meat  from  the  pro- 
ducer's  standpoint.      The   effect    of   feed    on   the    quality   of   meat,   the 
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chemical  composition  of  meats,  dressing  carcasses,  and  curing  meats. 
Required,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  senior  year,  first  semester. 
Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Mr.  Bray 

r>H. — Milk  Production — Principles  ol*  dairy  farming,  economic  and 
sanitary  milk  production,  available  feeds,  management  of  herd,  keep- 
ing of  records  of  individual  cows.  Prerequisites,  53,  55.  Required  in 
the  Animal  Husbandry  course,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  senior 
year,  first  semester.      Lectures.  Mr.  Morton 

59. — Inspection  of  Dairies — Principles  and  practice  of  dairy  inspec- 
tion. Lectures  and  field  work.  The  head  of  the  department  is  also 
State  Dairy  Commissioner  and  the  experience  of  the  office  is  made  a 
vital  part  of  the  course.  Prerequisites,  53,  55,  5  8,  62,  7  2.  Elective, 
one  hour  attendance,  one  credit,  first  semester,  senior  year. 

Mr.  Morton 

60. — The  Horse — The  horse  as  a  machine.  Selection,  breeding, 
care  and  training  of  horses.  Elective,  first  semester,  senior  year,  two 
hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Prerequisites,  5  2,  5  3,  55.  Texts, 
Haves'  "Points  of  the  Horse,"  and  Gay's  "Profitable  Horse  Husbandry." 

Mr.  Bentley 

61. — Animal  Breeding — Includes  work  on  the  principles,  methods 
and  practice  of  breeding;  a  study  of  heredity,  atavism,  variation  and 
allied  subjects,  and  the  methods  of  breeding  farm  animals  practiced 
by  the  leading  improvers  of  live  stock.  Required  of  Animal  Husbandry 
and  Veterinary  Medicine  juniors,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits, 
second   semester.      Prerequisites,    351,    3  64.  Mr.    Morton 

62. — Testing  Milk  and  Cream — The  use  of  the  Babcock  test  for 
determining  the  percentage  of  butterfat  in  milk  and  cream.  Required 
in  the  Animal  Husbandry  and  Veterinary  Medicine  courses,  junior  year, 
first  semester,  two  hours  attendance,  one  credit. 

Mr.  Anderson 

63. — Sheep  Raising — Practical  side  of  breeding;  handling  on  the 
farm  and  range;  lamb  feeding.  Elective  in  the  Animal  Husbandry 
course,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  senior  year,  first  semester. 
Prerequisites,  53,  55,  61.  Mr.  Bray 

64. — Swine  Husbandry — Pork  production;  swine  breeding;  rela- 
tion of  industry  to  dairy  farming;  economical  rations;  hogs  farming. 
Prerequisites,  51,  53,  55.  Elective,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 
senior   year,    second   semester.  Mr.   Morton 

65. — Pedigree  Work — Sets  of  all  the  leading  American  and  sev- 
eral foreign  herd  books  are  available  for  this  work.  A  close  study  of 
pedigrees,  and  of  the  methods  of  writing  and  recording  them.  Elective, 
two  hours  attendance,  one  credit,  junior  year,  second  semester. 
Assigned  work.  Mr.  Bray 

66. — Buttermakiiig  and  Milk  Separation — The  making  of  butter 
under  farm  conditions.  Care  of  separators,  effect  of  various  changes 
upon  separators,  and  a  study  of  leading  makes  of  separators.  Must 
have  had,  or  be  taking  6  2.  Elective,  first  semester,  junior  year,  five 
hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Mr.  Anderson 
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67. — Animal  Husbandry  Seminar — Students  work  up  selected  sub- 
jects and  report  on  them,  making  use  of  current  literature  and  recent 
experimental  and  research  work.  The  recitation  period  is  devoted  to 
discussion.  Prerequisites,  53,  55.  Elective,  two  hours  attendance, 
two  credits,  first  semester.      (Taught  in  1917-1918).  Mr.  Bray 

68. — Live  Stock  Practicums — Instruction  and  practice  in  cleaning 
and  grooming  animals,  splicing  rope  and  making  halters,  braiding 
manes  and  tails,  fitting  for  show,  fitting  harness  to  horses,  throwing 
cattle,  shearing  sheep  and  performing  common  livestock  operations. 
Elective  for  Animal  Husbandry  seniors  only,  two  credits,  four  hours 
attendance,  second  semester.  Mr.   Bray  and  herdsmen 

69. — Animal  Husbandry  Seminar — A  continuation  of  67.  Pre- 
requisites, 5  3  and  5  5.  Elective.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 
second  semester.      (Taught  in  1917-1918.)  Mr.  Morton 

70. — Animal  Nutrition — A  study  of  the  principles  of  nutrition  and 
of  the  most  recent  work  done  in  that  line.  Prerequisites,  53,  151,  15  2, 
153,  and  154.  Elective,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  senior 
year,  second  semester.  Mr.  Bray 

71. — Poultry  Husbandry — Practical  instruction  in  housing,  feed- 
ing and  caring  for  fowls;  judging  breeds  and  types;  incubating  and 
rearing  chicks,  fattening  and  marketing.  Students  will  be  required  to 
plan  poultry  buildings,  brooders  and  brooder  houses,  feeding  appli- 
ances, etc.,  and  help  in  their  construction;  also  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  of  caring  for  fowls,  incubating  and  rearing  chicks.  Elective,  five 
credits,  seven  hours  attendance  (three  hours  text  and  four  hours 
laboratory),  junicr  year,  second  semester.  Mr.  Anderson 

72. — Creamery  Work — Advanced  work  is  given  in  testing  dairy 
products,  creamery  calculations,  cream  ripening,  starters,  churning, 
packing  and  marketing  of  butter,  composition  of  butter,  judging  but- 
ter, cheese-making,  etc.  Elective,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 
first  semester.  Prerequisite,  62,  66.  (Taught  in  1916-17.)  Fee, 
$2.00.  Mr.   Bray 
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7;{. — Experimental  Methods — A  study  of  modern  methods  of  live- 
stock experimentation,  accompanied  by  practice  in  conduct  of  an  ex- 
periment. Elective,  first  semester,  senior  year,  five  credits.  Lectures 
and  assigned   work.  Mr.  Morton 

74. — Animal  Husbandry  Seminar — Work  similar  to  course  07. 
Elective,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester.  Prere- 
quisites. 53,  55.      (Taught  in    1916-1917.)  Mr.  Bray 

75. — Animal  Husbandry  Seminar — A  continuation  of  course  74. 
Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester.  (Taught  in  1916- 
1917.)  Mr.    Morton 


BOTANY 

W.    W.    ROBBINS Professor 

OTTO    A.    REINKING Instructor 

101. — General  Botany — In  this  subject  the  student  takes  up  the 
study  of  plants  in  the  probable  order  of  their  development,  beginning 
with  the  lowest  and  simplest  forms  and  ending  with  the  highest  types. 
Thus  the  algae,  mosses,  liverworts,  ferns,  and  seed  plants  are  studied 
with  the  idea  of  giving  the  student  a  general  view  of  the  main  divi- 
sions of  the  whole  plant  kingdom  according  to  their  natural  relation- 
ships. With  the  higher  plants  comparative  studies  are  made  of  roots, 
stems,  and  buds,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds,  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  morphology  and  ecology.  Simple  and  compound  micro- 
scopes are  used  and  records  are  kept  in  the  form  of  notes  and  draw- 
ings. Required  of  all  students  in  the  divisions  of  Agriculture  and  Vet- 
erinary Medicine.  Three  lecture  hours,  four  laboratory  hours,  five 
credits,  first  semester,  freshman  year.      Fee,   $1.0  0. 

Mr.  Robbins  and  Mr.  Reinking 

101  A. — General  Botany — The  above  course  varied  by  the  study  of 
economic  plant  products  such  as  starches,  oils,  spices,  extracts,  grains, 
fibers,   etc.,  is  an  alternative,   required  in  the  Division  of  Home  Eco- 
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nomics.      Three  lecture  hours,  four  laboratory  hours,  five  credits,  sec- 
ond semester,  freshman  year.      Fee,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Robbins  and  Mr.  Reinking 

102. — Agricultural  Botany — This  course  aims  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  botanical  characters  and  origin  of  those  plants  which 
constitute  the  crops  of  the  farm,  orchard  and  garden.  Furthermore, 
he  is  instructed  in  the  use  of  keys  and  methods  of  identifying  crop 
plants.  Prerequisite,  101.  Required  of  all  students  in  the  Division 
of  Agriculture.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester, 
freshman  year.      Fee,  $1.00.  Mr.  Robbins  and  Mr.  Reinking 

103. — Plant  Anatomy — This  course  deals  with  the  gross  and 
microscopical  structure  of  plants.  The  student  is  given  instruction  in 
the  preparation  of  material  for  miscroscopic  study.  He  takes  up  the 
morphology  of  the  cell,  cell  division,  tissues,  and  tissue  systems.  Pre- 
requisite, 101.  Required  in  courses  of  Agronomy  and  Horticulture, 
four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  junior  year.  Fee, 
$1.00.  Mr.  Robbins  and  Mr.  Reinking 

104. — Plant  Physiology — This  concerns  itself  with  the  funda- 
mental activities  of  plants,  such  as  absorption,  transpiration,  synthesis 
of  foods,  respiration,  growth,  reproduction,  and  movements.  Pre- 
requisite, 103.  Required  in  courses  of  Agronomy,  Entomology,  For- 
estry and  Horticulture.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second 
semester,  junior  year.  Mr.  Robbins 

105. — Experimental  Plant  Physiology — Experimental  study,  in  lab- 
oratory and  greenhouses,  of  the  activities  of  plants.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  effect  of  environmental  factors  upon  these  activities. 
Reference  reading  and  reports.  Prerequisite,  104.  Elective  for  stu- 
dents in  the  Agricultural  group,  six  hours  attendance,  three  credits, 
first  semester.      Fee,  $2.00.  Mr.  Robbins 

106. — Systematic  Botany — An  advanced  course  in  the  study  of 
native  and  introduced  seed  plants  of  the  state  as  to  their  systematic 
relations.  It  is  carried  on  by  means  of  laboratory  work  and  field  ex- 
cursions. Elective.  Prerequisites,  101  and  102.  Six  hours  attend- 
ance, three  credits,  second  semester.  Mr.  Robbins 

107. — Plant  Pathology — A  study  of  the  fungi  which  cause  the 
diseases  of  the  common  plants  of  farm,  orchard,  and  garden;  includes 
their  life  histories,  distribution,  systematic  relations,  effects  upon 
host  and  control  methods.  The  student  is  also  given  instruction  in 
cultural  methods.  Laboratory  work  with  lectures  and  reference  read- 
ing. Prerequisite,  103.  Required  in  courses  of  Agronomy,  Entomol- 
ogy, Forestry,  and  Horticulture,  six  hours  attendance,  three  credits, 
first  semester,  senior  year.     Fee,  $1.00.  Mr.  Reinking 

108. — Plant  Ecology — A  study  of  plant  associations  and  the  indi- 
vidual plant  organism  with  its  various  parts  in  relation  to  the  environ- 
ment.     Detailed  study  is  made  of  roots,  leaves,  stems,  flowers,  fruits, 
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and  seeds  as  to  their  origin,  role,  and  variation.  Elective,  three  hours 
attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester.  Reference  reading  and  field 
observations.  Mr.  Robbiris 

109. — Weeds  and  Poisonous  Plants — Weeds  and  poisonous  plants 
Of  western  states  are  given  primary  consideration.  A  study  of  botan- 
ical characteristics  as  means  for  identification  of  our  weeds  and  stock 
poisoning  plants,  and  understanding  their  means  of  dispersal,  harm- 
ful qualities,  habits  of  growth,  etc.  Study  of  weed  seeds,  their  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics,  and  detection  in  the  seeds  of  economic 
plants.  Drawings  and  note  taking.  Reference  reading.  Required  in 
Division  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  three  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 
second  semester,  junior  year.  Mr.  Robbins 

110. — Agrostology — A  systematic  study  of  grasses,  particularly 
those  of  western  ranges,  pastures,  and  meadows.  Field  and  herbarium 
study.  Reference  reading.  Prerequisites,  101  and  10  2.  Elective,  six 
hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester.  Mr.  Robbins 


CHEMISTRY  AND  GEOLOGY 

W.    P.    HEADDEN Professor 

C.    E.    VaII, Associate    Professor 

*R.    M.    ISHAM...,. Assistant   Professor 

R.    G.    COFFIN Instructor 

THOMAS    H.    LIGGETT Instructor 

J.    R.    NELLER Assistant 

151. — Inorganic  Chemistry — Lectures,  text,  and  reference  study  of 
the  principles  of  the  science,  covering  the  chemistry  of  the  non-metals 
and  their  typical  and  important  compounds.  Required  in  all  divisions 
except  Veterinary  Medicine.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits, 
first    semester,    sophomore   year.      Text,    Noyes'    "General    Chemistry." 

Mr.  Isham 

152. — Inorganic  Laboratory — Exercises  to  accompany  151.  Four 
hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  sophomore  year.  Fee, 
$2.00.  Mr.  Isham 

153. — Inorganic  Chemistry — Continuation  of  151,  covering  the 
chemistry  of  the  metals.  Prerequisite,  151.  Three  hours  attendance, 
three  credits,  second  semester,  sophomore  year.  Mr.  Liggett 

154. — Inorganic  Chemistry — Exercises  to  accompany  153.  A  study 
of  typical  metals,  their  properties,  tests,  and  grouping;  preparation, 
properties,  and  reactions  of  important  compounds.  Prerequisites,  151 
and  152.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  soph- 
omore year.      Fee,  $4.0  0.  Mr.  Liggett 

155. — Organic  Chemistry — Lectures  and  text-book  study  of  the 
aliphatic  series.      Required  in  divisions  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Eco- 

*Resigned. 
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nomics.  Prerequisites,  151  to  154,  inclusive.  Three  hours  attendance, 
three  credits,  first  semester,  junior  year.  Text,  Perkin  &  Kipping's 
"Organic  Chemistry."  Mr.  Vail 

156. — Organic  Laboratory — Exercises  designed  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  preparation,  properties,  and  reactions  of  typical  and 
important  compounds,  including  qualitative  tests.  Prerequisites,  151 
to  154,  inclusive.  Accompanies  155.  Four  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  first  semester,  junior  year.      Fee,  $5.00.  Mr.  Vail 

157. — Organic  Chemistry — Continuation  of  155.  Lectures  and 
text-book  study  of  the  aromatic  series.  Prerequisites,  151  to  155,  in- 
clusive. Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester,  junior 
year.  Mr.  Vail 

158. — Organic  Laboratory — Continuation  of  15  6.  Accompanies 
157.  Prerequisites,  151  to  156,  inclusive.  Four  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.      Fee,   $5.00.  Mr.  Vail 

159. — Qualitative  Analysis — Offered  only  to  class  of  six  or  more. 
Thoro  drill  in  theory  and  practice  of  separation  and  identification 
of  the  common  metals  and  acids.  Prerequisites,  151  to  15  4,  inclusive. 
Elective,  ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits,  first  semester,  junior  year. 
Fee,  $6.00.  Mr.  Vail 
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160. — Qualitative  Analysis  Continuation  of  159,  including  blow- 
pipe practice  and  analysis  of  complex  solids.  Ten  hours  attendance, 
the  credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.      Fee,  $6.00.  .Mr.  Vail 

181. — Agricultural  Chemistry  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  as- 
signed readings  on  the  chemistry  of  soils  and  agricultural  products,  in- 
cluding discussion  and  study  of  the  methods  employed  for  their  analysis. 
Prerequisites,  151  to  158,  inclusive.  Elective,  two  hours  attendance. 
two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Mr.  Vail 

162. — Geology — Prerequisites,  151  to  154,  inclusive.  Required  in 
the  Agronomy,  Entomology,  Horticulture,  and  Forestry  courses,  two 
hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  junior  year,  (senior  year. 
Forestry  course).     Text,  Scott's  "Introduction  to  Geology." 

Mr.  Vail 


CIVIL  AND  IRRIGATION  ENGINEERING 

EDWARD    B.    HOUSE Professor 

OLIVER     PENNOGK Associate     Professor 

201. — Surveying — This  course  covers  the  principles  underlying 
the  practice  of  surveying,  including  the  use  of  chain  and  compass,  in 
measuring  angles  and  distances,  a  discussion  of  the  errors  that  may 
occur,  the  balancing  of  surveys  and  plotting  of  held  notes,  and  all 
other  computations  that  may  occur  in  the  course  of  preparation  of  a 
complete  map.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  correct  methods  of 
taking  field  notes.  Prerequisite,  trigonometry.  Three  hours  attend- 
ance, three  credits,  second  semester,  freshman  year.  Required  in 
divisions  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  Text,  "Hosmer  & 
Breed,"  Vol.    1.  Mr.   Pennock 

-02. — Field  Work — Practice  in  the  use  of  compass  and  level. 
Taken  with  201.  Practical  problems  in  land  surveying  and  mapping. 
Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  freshman  year. 
Required   in   divisions  of  Agriculture  and   Mechanic  Arts.      Fee,    $2.0  0. 

Mr.    Pennock 

208. — Surveying — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  that  offered 
in  the  second  semester,  freshman  year.  It  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
transit  and  the  discussion  in  greater  detail  of  general  and  practical 
methods  in  use  in  special  classes  of  survey  work,  topographic  and 
hydrographic  work.  The  determination  of  the  true  north  by  means 
of  observations  on  Polaris,  and  by  means  of  the  solar  attachments  is 
taught,  as  is  also  the  investigation  of  the  systematic  errors  of  the 
transit  and  level  and  the  means  of  correcting  the  same.  Stadia 
methods  are  taken  up,  and  in  this  as  in  the  other  lines  of  work  it  is 
the  aim  to  produce  quick  and  accurate  instrument  men.  Prerequisites, 
201,  2  02.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester,  junior 
year.      Required.      Text,    "Hosmer    &    Breed,"    Vol.    2.         Mr.    Pennock 

204. — Field  Work — Transit  and  solar  work  taken  in  connection 
with  203.  Prerequisites,  201,  202,  203.  Six  hours  attendance,  three 
credits,  first  semester,  junior  year.      Required.  Mr.  Pennock 
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205. — Canal  Surveying — Reconnaissance,  preliminary,  and  loca- 
tion surveys;  simple,  compound,  and  transition  curves;  earthwork, 
covering  the  usual  methods  of  computing  volume  and  haul  and  shrink- 
age of  earthwork;  details  of  construction  of  the  typical  canal;  cover- 
ing the  effect  of  grade  and  curvature  on  the  operation  of  the  canal 
and  the  theory  of  the  correct  balancing  of  these  features.  Prere- 
quisites, 201,  202,  203.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second 
semester,  junior  year.      Text  and  lectures.      Required.  Mr.  Pennock 

206. — Field  Work — This  course  is  taken  with  205.  A  preliminary 
survey  for  a  canal  is  made  and  plans  and  profiles  drawn.  From  this 
data,  the  usual  calculation  of  quantities  is  made,  and  the  office  loca- 
tion projected.  This  office  location  is  then  put  on  the  ground,  and 
cost  estimates  made.  Prerequisites,  201,  202,  203.  Four  hours  attend- 
ance, two  credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.     Required.     Fee,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Pennock 

207. — Field  Camp — Two  weeks  before  the  opening  of  college  in 
the  fall,  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  students  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing spend  two  weeks  in  the  mountains.  The  sophomores  act  as  rod- 
men  for  the  upper  classmen;  the  juniors  act  as  instrument  men  on  the 
survey  of  a  proposed  reservoir  or  other  topographic  work;  and  the 
seniors  have  charged  of  the  parties  and  are  held  responsible  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  work.      Two  credits.      Required. 

Mr.  House  and  Mr.  Pennock 

208. — Drafting — This  time  is  given  to  the  plotting  of  the  survey 
notes  of  the  field  camp  of  the  previous  summer.  The  methods  of  map 
making  which  have  been  previously  studied,  here  receive  further  ex- 
position by  their  practical  application  to  problems,  all  details  of  which 
the  student  has  followed  from  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  surveys. 
In  the  case  of  the  surveys  that  have  to  do  with  water  rights,  all  the 
necessary  forms  that  have  to  be  complied  with  in  the  filing  of  claims 
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aw  studied,  and  the  maps  are  made  to  conform  to  them.  Prerequisite, 
l'i» 7.  Six  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester,  junior  year. 
Required.  Mr.  Pennock 

20i>. — Drafting — This  is  a  continuation  of  the  drafting  course  of 
the  junior  year.  Prerequisite,  207.  First  semester,  senior  year.  Four 
hours,  attendance,  two  credits.      Elective.  Mr.  House 

210. — Photography — This  subject  has  lately  become  of  great  im- 
portance and  value  to  the  engineer,  for  it  gives  him  a  means  of  mak- 
ing records  of  works  in  process  of  construction,  for  taking  notes  in 
the  field  and  often  for  making  reconnaissance  surveys.  Each  stu- 
dent is  given  instruction  in  the  selection  and  the  use  of  a  camera,  in 
de\elopment  of  plates  and  in  printing  from  negatives.  He  is  required 
to  take  photographs,  to  develop  his  own  plates,  and  to  make  prints 
from  the  same  on  different  papers.  Attendance  one  hour,  one  credit, 
first  semester,  junior  year.      Elective.      Fee,  $2.00.  Mr.   House 

211. — Irrigation  Engineering — The  principles  of  irrigation,  the 
duty  of  water,  the  measurement  of  water,  the  location  of  irrigation 
systems,  the  location  of  diversion  weirs,  headgates,  and  flumes,  design 
and  construction  of  headgates,  flumes,  and  drops,  are  taught.  The 
methods  of  irrigation  as  practiced  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are 
taken  up,  and  the  student  is  given  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
methods  of  location  of  an  irrigation  system  and  its  proper  manage- 
ment. Prerequisite,  201.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  sec- 
ond semester,  junior  year.  Text,  Wilson's  "Irrigation  Engineering," 
supplemented  by  lectures.      Required.  Mr.  House 

212. — Hydraulics — A  thorough  course  in  theoretical  hydraulics  as 
presented  by  modern  authors.  Prerequisite,  Integral  Calculus.  Fi\  e 
hours  attendance,  five  credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.  Required. 
Text,  Merriam's  "Theoretical  Hydraulics."  Mr.  House 

213. — Hydraulic  Laboratory — The  use  of  meters  for  measuring 
the  velocity  of  water  in  streams  and  experimental  determination  of 
the  constants  for  different  hydraulic  formulas  together  with  the  test- 
ing of  water  motors  and  pumps  of  all  kinds.  Four  hours  attendance, 
two  credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.      Taken  with  212.      Required. 

Mr.  House 

214. — Meteorology — A  study  of  the  movements  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  formation,  progress,  and  prediction  of  storms,  together 
with  the  climate  of  different  countries.  Methods  of  taking  meter- 
ological  observations,  the  keeping  of  records  and  interpretation  of  the 
same  are  taken  up.  One  hour  attendance,  on  credit,  second  semester, 
senior  year.      Elective.      Text,  "Milhanis'  Meteorology." 

Mr.  House 

215. — Canal  Management — This  course  is  intended  to  give  an  in- 
telligent knowledge  of  the  problems  of  such  duties  as  will  qualify  the 
students  technically  for  taking  part  in  administration  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  water  when  acting  as  water  commissioners  or  canal  superin- 
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tendents.  One  hour  attendance,  one  credit,  second  semester,  senior 
year.      Prerequisites,  211  and  212.      Lectures.      Elective.        Mr.  House 

216. — Water  Supply — This  course  treats  of  the  methods  of  pro- 
curing an  ample  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  and  domestic  purposes. 
The  source  of  supply,  the  manner  of  conveying,  storing  and  distribut- 
ing the  water.  Prerequisites,  211  and  212.  Two  hours  attendance, 
two  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.      Lectures.      Elective. 

Mr.  House 

217. — Drainage — An  investigation  of  alkalied  and  seeped  lands, 
the  cause  and  remedy  for  this  condition;  an  investigation  of  different 
drainage  systems  and  the  proper  installation  and  operation  of  the  same. 
Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Pre- 
requisites, 211  and  212.      Elective.  Mr.  House 

218. — Dams — The  principle  of  stability  of  dams,  the  methods  of 
dam  construction,  and  the  materials  to  be  used.  The  selection  of  the 
proper  site  for  the  dam  and  all  the  necessary  work  of  design,  location, 
and  construction  are  treated  at  length.  Prerequisites,  211  and  212. 
Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Lec- 
tures.     Required.  Mr.  House 

219. — Strength  of  Materials — This  course  is  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  mechanics  to  the  investigation  of  the  stress  in  and  strength 
of  the  various  materials  used  in  construction.  The  laws  of  stress  in 
simple,  cantilever,  and  continuous  beams,  in  materials  in  direct  ten- 
sion or  compression,  and  in  columns  and  struts,  are  investigated.  Tor- 
sion in  shafts,  stresses  in  pipes  under  pressure,  strength  of  riveted 
joints,  simple  and  combined  stresses,  temperature  stresses,  laws  of 
elasticity,  resiliance  in  work,  are  treated.  Numerous  problems  illus- 
trate the  practical  application  of  theoretic  truths  and  laws.  The  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  the  principal  materials,  wood,  iron,  cement,  con- 
crete, and  steel  are  discussed.  Prerequisites,  physics  and  integral 
calculus.  Five  hours  attendance,  five  credits,  first  semester,  junior 
year.  Text,  Merriam's  "Mechanics  of  Materials."  Required  in  Division 
of  Engineering.  Mr.  Pennock 

220. Testing  Laboratory — Taken  with  219.      Actual  tests  of  the 

tensile  and  compressive  strengths  of  specimens  are  made  on  a  50,000- 
pound  testing  machine.  Plexural  tests  are  made  and  give  data  for 
computing  the  Modulus  of  Elasticity  of  the  tested  material.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  materials  of  engineering  is  included.  Two  hours  at- 
tendance, one  credit,  first  semester,  junior  year.      Elective.      Fee,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Pennock 

221. Trusses  and  Bridges — In  this  course  the  methods  of  com- 
putation of  the  stresses  on  roof  and  bridge  trusses  are  applied.  The 
common  forms  of  trusses,  such  as  the  Howe,  Pratt- Warren,  Baltimore, 
Bowstring,  and  Parker  are  investigated  under  the  dead  and  live  loads 
and  the  stresses  in  different  members  are  figured.  Live  load  stresses 
are  figured  for  both  uniform  load  and  concentrated  axle  loads.      Pre- 
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requisites,    219,    220.      Pour     hours     attendance,     four     credits,     lirst 
semester,  senior  year.  Air.  Pennock 

222. — Concrete  Under  this  head,  the  whole  subject  of  concrete 
ami  concrete  const  ruction  is  investigated.  The  materials  used,  the 
proper  proportions,  the  correct  manner  of  mixing,  reinforcing  and  plac- 
ing, all  receive  careful  attention.  Concrete  structures  of  all  kinds  are 
carefully  considered.  Prerequisite,  219.  Two  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Required.  Text,  Taylor  & 
Thompson's  "Concrete."  Mr.  House 

223. — Engineering  Design — The  student  is  required  to  select, 
either  from  his  own  ideas,  or  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
professor,  some  engineering  project,  to  design  the  same,  and  submit 
working  drawings  for  it.  Prerequisites,  212  and  219.  Six  hours  at- 
tendance, three  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Lectures  and 
drafting.      Required.  Mr.  House 

224  and  254. — Contracts  and  Specifications — The  part  that  engi- 
neers are  frequently  called  upon  to  play  in  making  of  contracts  and 
the  writing  of  specifications  makes  this  subject  necessary.  In  this 
course  the  student  is  taught  the  essential  elements  in  the  writing  of 
contracts  and  specifications.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first 
semester,  senior  year.  Required.  Text,  Johnson's  "Contracts  and 
Specifications."  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Pennock 

225. — Highway  Construction — This  deals  with  the  methods  of 
modern  road  construction.      Special  attention  is  given  to  earth  roads, 
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their  location,  drainage,  and  repair.  Two  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Elective.  Text,  Frost's  "Art  of 
Road  Making."  Mr.  House 

226,  227,  228,  229. — Seminar — Seminar  work  is  given  in  the  last 
two  years  of  the  course  and  consists  in  the  preparation  of  papers  on 
engineering  problems  and  on  the  construction  of  engineering  works. 
These  papers  are  read  before  the  class  and  discussed.  The  object  of 
the  work  is  to  encourage  as  much  outside  reading  as  possible,  and  to 
make  the  student  conversant  with  the  engineering  feats  of  the  present 
day.      Elective.      One  hour  attendance,   one  credit  each  semester. 

Mr.  House  and  Mr.  Pennock 

230. — Thesis — In  the  senior  year,  a  suitable  thesis  is  prepared 
upon  some  engineering  project.  Elective.  Second  semester,  senior 
year,  two  credits.      For  seniors  only.  Mr.   House 

231. — Irrigation  Laboratory — This  work  takes  up  the  testing  of 
different  irrigation  structures  such  as  flumes,  pipes,  headgates,  pumps, 
etc.  First  semester,  senior  year,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits. 
Prerequisites,  211  and  212.      Elective.      Fee,  $1.00.  Mr.  House 

232. — Irrigation  Laboratory — This  subject  consists  of  advanced 
work  in  the  irrigation  laboratory  and  irrigation  work  in  the  field.  Pre- 
requisite, 213.  Six  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester, 
senior  vear.      Fee,  $1.00.  Mr.  Houce 
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2:t;s. — Craphic  Statics  This  is  taken  up  with  22  1  Roofs  and 
Bridges,  and  treats  of  the  elementary  principles  of  equilibrium  of 
Forces  and  also  the  graphical  determination  of  ('enter  of  gravity  and 
moment  of  inertia.  The  graphical  solution  of  the  stresses  in  simple 
roof  trusses  and  bridges.  Prerequisites,  219  and  221.  One  hour  at- 
tendance, one  credit,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Elective.  Text, 
Merriman  &  Jacoby,  Part  II.  Mr.  Pennock 
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FRED  G.    PERSON Head  of  Department 

WILLIAM    S.    ALDRICH Associate    Professor 

L.    S.    FOLTZ Instructor 

251. — Dynamos  and  Motors — A  general  course  of  lectures  and  reci- 
tations. Study  of  elements  of  electricity;  construction  and  operation 
of  alternating  and  direct  current  dynamos  and  motors.  For  non- 
electrical engineering  students.  Required  of  civil  and  mechanical 
engineering  students,  first  semester,  senior  year,  three  hours  attend- 
ant three  credits.      Text,   "Dynamos  and   Motors,"   Franklin  and  Esty. 

Mr.  Foltz 

252. — Laboratory  for  Course  251 — The  Operation  and  Testing  of 
Direct  and  Alternating  Current  Machinery — Required  of  mechanical 
engineering  students,  first  semester,  senior  year,  four  hours  attend- 
ance, two  credits.  Text,  Franklin  and  Esty's  "Laboratory  Manual." 
Fee,   $2.00.  Mr.  Foltz 

253. — Direct  Current  Machinery — The  construction  and  operation 
of  direct  current  apparatus  and  machinery.  Required  in  junior  year, 
first  semester,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Text,  "Elements  of 
Electrical  Engineering,"  Vol.  I,  by  Franklin  and  Esty.  Mr.  Aldrich 

254. — Direct  Current  Machinery — Continuation  of  253.  Second 
semester,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Mr.  Aldrich 

255. — Direct  Current  Machinery  Laboratory — Taken  with  2  54. 
Required  in  Electrical  Engineering  course,  second  semester,  junior 
year,  ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits.  Text,  "Testing  Electro  Mag- 
netic Machinery,"  Swenson  &  Frankenfield.     Fee,  $3.00.  Mr.  Aldrich 

256. — Electric  Light  and  Photometry — A  course  in  the  study  of 
lamps  and  distribution  systems;  measurement  of  candle  power,  etc. 
Elective,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester,  junior 
year.      Text,  "Electric  Lighting,"  by  Francis  B.  Crocker,  Vol.  II. 

Mr.  Aldrich 

257. — Telephony  and  Railway  Signaling — Lectures  and  recita- 
tions on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  telephone  and  modern  practice 
in  railway  electric  signaling.  Elective,  senior  year,  first  semester,  two 
hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Text.  "American  Telephone  Practice," 
by  Miller,  and  "Railway  Signaling,"  by  Electric  Journal.  Mr.  Foltz 

258. — Laboratory  Course  for  257 — Elective,  senior  year,  first 
semester,   four  hours  attendance,   two  credits.  Mr.   Aldrich 
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259. — Alternating  Currents — Theoretical  consideration  of  alter- 
nating current  circuits  and  the  main  types  of  alternating  machinery. 
Required  in  Electrical  Engineering  course,  first  semester,  senior  year, 
five  hours  attendance,  five  credits.  Text,  "Elements  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, Vol.  II,"  by  Franklin  and  Esty.  Mr.  Aldrich 

260. — Laboratory  Course  for  259 — Required  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering course,  senior  year,  first  semester,  ten  hours  attendance,  five 
credits.  Mr.  Aldrich 

261. — Continuation  of  Alternating  Currents,  course  259 — Required 
in  Electrical  Engineering  course,  second  semester,  senior  year,  two 
hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Mr.  Aldrich 

262. — Continuation  of  Laboratory  Course  260 — Required  in  Elec- 
tric Engineering  course,  second  semester,  senior  year,  ten  hours  at- 
tendance, five  credits.  Mr.  Aldrich 

263. — Street  Railways — Lectures,  recitations,  and  practical  tests 
on  street  railway  system.  Both  alternating  and  direct  current  railways 
are  studied.  Prerequisite,  253.  Elective,  senior  year,  first  semester, 
three  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Text,  "American  Street  Rail- 
way," by  Herrick  &  Boynton.  Mr.  Foltz 

264. — Design  of  Electrical  Machinery  and  Apparatus — Lectures, 
recitations  and  drawing.  A  course  in  the  design  of  lifting  magnets, 
direct  current  dynamos  and  motors,  transformers,  alternating  current 
generators,  and  induction  motors.  Prerequisite,  2  5  5.  Elective,  first 
semester,  senior  year,  six  hours  attendance,  three  credits. 

Mr.  Aldrich 

265. — A  continuation  of  264 — Elective,  senior  year,  second  semes- 
ter, four  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Mr.  Aldrich 
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>2{w. Seminar     Discussion  of  current  engineering  topics  as  treated 

in  the  engineering  magazines.  Elective,  first  semester,  senior  year,  one 
hour  attendance,  one  credit.  Mr.  Foltz 

237, — seminar  A  continuation  of  266.  Required,  second  semes- 
ter, senior  year,  one  hour  attendance,  one  credit.  Air.  Foltz 

268. Hydro-Electric    Machinery-  A    study     of     the   construction, 

maintenance  and  operation  of  hydro-electric  plants  thruout  the  country. 
Elective  second  semester,  senior  year,  two  hours  attendance,  two 
credits.  '  Mr-  Aldrich 

269-270. Thesis An  original  investigation  of  some  of  the  recent 

electrical  subjects.      Elective,  senior  year,  each  semester. 
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271. Electrical    Power  Transmission — A     study 

lines,  development,  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation.  Pre- 
requisite, 2  59.  Required  in  Electrical  Engineering  course,  senior  year, 
second  semester,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Mr.  Aldrich 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   ENGLISH    AND  HISTORY 

B.  F.     COEN Professor 

VIRGINIA    H.     CORBETT Associate   Professor 

C.  F.    DAVIS Associate  Professor 

ELEANOR    CRAIG     Instructor 

ALFRED    WESTFA  LI Instructor 

HARRIET    SHIPLEY     Instructor 

ANNABEL    ANDERSON     Instructor 

301. — Economics — Treats  of  topics  of  practical  interest  and  im- 
portance to  all  who  are  engaged  in  productive  industries;  markets, 
transportation,  labor,  capital;  money  standards  and  the  currency, 
banks  and  banking,  taxation  and  public  expenditures.  Partially  from 
the  text  and  partially  by  lectures.  Required  in  courses  of  Agronomy, 
Animal  Husbandry,  and  General  Science,  first  semester,  senior  year, 
two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  and  in  Engineering  Divisions,  three 
hours,  three  credits.      Text,  Ely's  "Political  Economy."  Mr.'  Davis 

302. — Sociology — An  investigation  into  the  various  social  condi- 
tions of  the  times,  the  relations  of  the  individual  to  all  the  factors  of 
modern  civilization,  the  influence  of  these  factors  one  upon  another, 
and  the  part  which  each  person  plays  in  the  social,  educational,  com- 
mercial, moral,  and  religious  life  of  the  community.  Required  in  the 
General  Science  and  Home  Economics  courses,  first  semester,  junior 
year,  five  hours  attendance,  five  credits.  Mr.  Davis 

303. — Irrigation  Law — A  study  of  the  history,  growth,  and  devel- 
opment of  irrigation  statutes  in  all  states  where  the  artificial  use  of 
water  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  crops.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  controlling  opinions  of  the  supreme  courts  of  Colorado  and 
of  the  United  States.      Required  of  students  in  Agronomy,  Animal  Hus- 
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bandry,  Entomology,  and  Irrigation  Engineering.  Students  below  jun- 
ior Btanding  may  not  elecl  this  subject  except  by  special  permission  of 
head  of  department.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  se- 
mester, senior  year.  Mr.  Da\  is 
303A. — Commercial  Law — The  nature  of  law,  and  the  sources 
from  which  the  laws  in  this  country  have  been  derived.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  jurisprudence  upon  which  rest  the  common 
transactions  of  business.  The  law  of  negotiable  instruments,  real 
property,  business  associations,  agency,  and  chattel  mortgages.  Lec- 
Mii vs  and  readings.  Elective  for  juniors  and  seniors,  two  hours  at- 
tendance, two  credits,  second  semester.                                            Mr.  Davis 

304. — Contracts — Laws  governing  engineering  contracts.  Required 
in  Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering  course,  first  semester,  senior  year, 
one  hour  attendance,  one  credit.      Text,  "Johnson  on  Contracts." 

Mr.  Davis 

305. Medical  Jurisprudence — A  course  of  lectures  on  the  law 

governing  the  practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  the  laws  and  reg- 
ulations— state  and  national — governing  the  transportation  of  live 
stock.  Required  in  the  Division  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  first  semester, 
senior  year,  one  hour  attendance,  one  credit.  Mr.  Davis 

306. — Constitution  of  the  United  States — Instruction  is  given  con- 
cerning the  events  and  causes  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  na- 
tional government  as  it  exists  today,  and  the  same  traced  to  their  his- 
toric sources.  The  workings  of  the  federal  government,  together  with 
its  relations  to  the  states,  are  also  amply  illustrated  by  frequent  class 
lectures.  Such  information  is  due  at  the  hands  of  every  institution 
maintained  by  state  or  national  aid  as  tending  to  better  fit  its  graduates 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  for  the  responsibilities,  of  a  republican 
form  of  government,  which  rest  with  especial  weight  upon  those  who 
have  received  their  education  free  at  the  hands  of  the  state  or  nation. 
Required  in  the  Division  of  Mechanic  Arts,  three  hours  attendance, 
three  credits,  first  semester,  sophomore  year.  Text,  Young's  'The 
American  Government  and  Its  Work."  Mr.  Davis 

307 — Industrial  History — The  development  of  the  complex  indus- 
trial life  of  today.  The  course  includes  a  review  of  industrial  condi- 
tions in  primitive  England,  of  the  days  of  the  English  manor,  follows 
the  changes  which  produced  the  guild  organizations,  the  domestic  sys- 
tem of  industries  in  the  United  States,  the  changes  resulting  from  the 
factory  system,  and  the  consequent  labor  conditions.  Elective,  first  se- 
mester, three  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Text,  "Industrial  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,"  by  Coman,  supplemented  by  library  reference 
work,  and  first  hand  study  of  some  phase  of  industrial  life  by  each 
member  of  the  class.  Miss  Corbett 

308 — Advanced  History — Study  and  practice  in  historical  investi- 
gations; the  laws  governing  human  action;  reciprocal  influences  of  re- 
ligion, literature,  and  government;   comparisons  and  criticisms  of  past 
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civilizations  and  their  relation  to  modern  progress.  Lectures  and  li- 
brary readings.  Required  in  Home  Economics  course,  two  hours 
attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Text,  Adams' 
"European  History."  Mr.  Davis 

309. — Advanced  History — Continuation  of  308.  Two  hours  at- 
tendance, two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Mr.  Davis 

310. — English  History — Valuable  as  a  preparation  for  work  in 
English  literature,  constitutional  history,  and  political  economy.  The 
industrial  development  of  the  English  people  receives  particular  atten- 
tion. Collateral  readings  from  the  leading  authorities  will  be  furnished 
by  the  library.  Alternative  in  Home  Economics  course,  second  se- 
mester, sophomore  year,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Text, 
Walker's  "Essentials  of  English  History."  Mr.  Davis 

31 OA. — English — A  rapid  review  of  the  essentials  of  high  school 
English  with  special  emphasis  upon  grammar,  punctuation,  spelling  and 
sentence  structure.  Required  of  freshmen  who  are  not  prepared  to 
take  English  311.      Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester. 

311. — English — Study  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric.  Elements  of 
effective  writing  in  prose  based  upon  the  study  of  selected  authors. 
Analysis  of  modern  prose.  Much  time  is  devoted  to  composition, 
written  and  oral.  One  long  theme,  7  5  to  150  pages,  is  written  during 
the  year.  The  student  must  work  out  very  complete  plans,  must  be- 
come well  acquainted  with  the  library,  and  must  learn  to  distinguish 
between  the  essential  and  non  essential  in  books  and  magazines.  Re- 
quired of  freshmen  in  all  courses,  first  semester,  three  hours  attendance, 
three  credits.  Texts,  Bates'  "Talks  on  Writing  English,"  (first  series), 
Woolley's  "Handbook  of  Composition,"  and  Canby's  "Composition  in 
Theory  and  Practice." 

Mr.  Coen,  Miss  Craig,  Mr.  Westfall,  Miss  Shipley 

312. — Continuation  of  English  311 — Second  semester,  three  hours 
attendance,   three   credits. 

Mr.   Coen,   l\liss  Craig,   l\Ir.   Westfall,   Miss  Shipley 

313. — Argumentation — Time  is  given  to  practice  in  argumentation 
and  debate.  Freshman  English,  prerequisite.  Required  of  sophomores 
in  the  Agricultural  division  and  in  the  Home  Economics  course,  first 
semester,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Elective  in  other  courses. 
Text,    Foster's    "Argumentation   and    Debating." 

Mr.  Coen  and  Mr.  Westfall 

314. — Argumentation  —  Continuation  of  313,  Argumentation. 
About  half  of  the  time  will  be  given  to  practice  work.  Second  semester, 
three  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Texts,  Gregg's  "Parliamentary 
Law,"  and   Phillips'   "Effective   Speaking." 

Mr.  Coen  and  Mr.  Westfall 

315,  316. — Practical  English — A  course  in  the  everyday  prob- 
lems in  English,  the  problems  that  men  and  women  meet  daily.  Re- 
quired of  seniors,  who  at  the  close  of  the  junior  year,  are  reported  as 
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needing   further  training  in   English.      Elective   Cor  others,     one   hour 
I  week,  one  credit,  each  semester. 

;M7. — Development  of  Modern  English  This  course  aims  to  show 
pomething  of  the  developmenl  of  the  English  language,  taking  up  in- 
flection, sounds,  words,  and  grammar.  Freshman  English,  prerequisite. 
Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester.      Elective. 

Mr.   Coen 

31S. —  English  Literature — A  course  in  literature  arranged  for 
technical  students.  The  general  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  arouse  an 
interest  in  good  bool  s,  to  develop  the  ability  to  judge  their  literary 
value,  and  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  more  knowledge  of  literature.  One 
aim  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  arrangement 
and  use  of  the  college  library,  and  to  supply  a  working  knowledge  of 
its  equipment,  which  may  guide  his  reading  during  the  college  course 
and  later.  Required  in  all  courses  but  Veterinary  Medicine.  First  se- 
mester,  freshman  year,   two  hours  attendance,   two  credits. 

Miss  Corbett,   Miss  Craig,   Miss  Shipley 

319. — Continuation  of  318 — Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 
second  semester,  freshman  year. 

Miss  Corbett,  Miss  Craig,  Miss  Shipley 

320. — The  Drama — Lectures  are  given  on  the  principles  of  dra- 
matic art,  with  particular  attention  to  character  study,  plot  develop- 
ment, and  the  contrast  between  ancient  classics  and  modern  romantic 
drama.  Illustrative  readings  are  used  in  class,  several  plays  of  Shakes- 
peare being  studied  as  models  of  dramatic  art.  Prerequisite,  freshman 
English.      Elective,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester. 

Miss  Craig 

321. — American  Literature — A  study  of  the  literary  periods  in  our 
country,  from  colonial  times  to  the  present.  Selections  from  the  promi- 
nent American  writers  are  chosen  for  class  study,  and  additional  li- 
brary readings  with  reports  are  expected.  Elective,  second  semester, 
junior  year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  freshman  English, 
prerequisite.  May  not  be  elected  by  students  below  junior  standing 
except  by  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Miss  Corbett  or  Miss  Craig 

;V22. — Advanced  Course  in  English  Literature — Masterpieces  from 
the  poets  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries  form 
the  basis  for  class  study.  Collateral  readings  with  reports  are  expected. 
Required  in  Home  Economics  course,  first  semester,  senior  year,  three 
hours  attendance,  three  credits. 

Miss  Corbett  or  Miss  Craig 

323. — English  Literature — This  is  a  continuation  of  32  2.  Special 
study  is  given  to  English  prose  forms.  The  works  of  the  essayists  and 
critics  are  followed  by  a  study  of  English  and  American  fiction.  The 
novel  is  considered.  Its  structure  and  place  in  literature,  and  its  serv- 
ice as  a  laboratory  for  character  study  are  subjects  for  lectures.  Spe- 
cial studv  is  made  of  the  short  story.      Required  in   course   in   Home 
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Economics,  five  hours  attendance,  five  credits,  second  semester,  senior 
year.  Miss  Corbett  or  Miss  Craig 

324. — History  of  Education — Educational  development  of  the 
races.  Many  of  the  problems  are  taken  up.  Of  special  value  to  stu- 
dents that  expect  to  teach.  Elective,  five  hours  attendance,  five  credits, 
first  semester.      Text,  "History  of  Education,"   (3  volumes)   by  Graves. 

Mr.  Westfall 

325. — Psychology — A  course  in  the  elements  of  psychology.  Study 
of  the  mind  and  its  activities.  Required  of  Home  Economics  juniors. 
Should  be  elected  by  students  that  expect  to  teach,  or  others  interested 
in  their  own  mental  development.  May  not  be  elected  by  students 
below  junior  standing  except  by  permission  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. Five  hours  attendance,  five  credits,  second  semester,  junior 
year.      Text,  James'  "Brief  Psychology"  and  one  other.      Mr.  Westfall 

326. — School  Management— A  course  in  the  general  principles  of 
school  management.  Offered  for  those  students  that  expect  to  teach. 
Elective,  second  semester,  junior  year.  May  not  be  elected  by  students 
below  junior  standing  except  by  permission  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Text,  Parker's  "Methods 
of  Teaching  in  High  Schools,"  and  Pyle's  "Educational  Psychology." 

Mr.  Coen 
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ENTOMOIjOGY  AND  ZOOLOG1" 

CLAIM':  NCh;     p     GILLETTE Professor 

s.    ARTHUR    JOHNSON Associate   Professor 

('HAS.    R.    JONES \  s  s  i  s  t ;  i  n  t    Professor 

KLIZAH!<:TM     K(M:i.\sox    Instructor 

W.     1,.    BURNETT Curator 

351. — Physiology — Required  in  Agricultural  Division  second  se- 
mester,  Home  Economics,  first  semester.  Three  hours  attendance, 
three  credits,  freshman  year.  Text,  "The  Human  .Mechanism,"  Hough 
and  Sedgwick. 

Mr.  Johnson  and   Miss  Robinson 

;?,V2. — Zoology — Required  of  the  Agricultural  Group  and  in  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  alternative  with  mathematics  in  Home  Economics. 
First  semester,  sophomore  year,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits. 
Text,    "College   Zoology,"    by   Hegner. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  Miss  Robinson 

;?.">;{. — Elementary  Entomology — Required  of  students  in  Ento- 
mology, Horticulture,  and  Forestry.  A  study  of  the  structure,  habits 
and  classification  of  the  insect  kingdom.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  habits  of  the  more  injurious  species  and  the  remedies  that  may 
be  used  to  destroy  them  or  prevent  their  depredations.  Field  excur- 
sions for  observing  insects  under  natural  conditions.  Classification 
and  mounting  of  insects  for  permanent  preservation.  Over  100,660 
mounted  specimens  of  insects  in  the  college  collection.  First  semester, 
junior  year,  three  hours  class,  three  credits,  and  four  hours  laboratory, 
two  credits.  Text,  "Elementary  Entomology,"  by  Sanderson  and  Jack- 
son. Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Jones 

353A. — Elementary  Entomology — Continuation  of  3  53.  Required 
in  course  in  Entomology,  second  semester,  junior  year,  three  credits. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Jones 

354 — Embryology — Required  in  the  divisions  of  Agriculture  and 
Veterinary  Medicine.  Study  of  the  early  stages  in  development,  the 
general  principles  underlying  the  development  of  organic  beings,  and 
the  laws  of  inheritance       Many  references  to  outside  reading  will  be 
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given.      First  semester  of  the  senior  year.      One  hour  attendance,   one 
credit.  Mr.    Gillette 

355. — Forest  Insects — A  series  of  lectures  on  insects  injurious  to 
forest  trees.  Required  in  the  Entomology  course,  second  semester, 
senior  year.      Two  hours  attendance,  one  credit.  Mr.  Gillette 

356. — Advanced  Entomology — Required  in  the  Entomology  course, 
first  semester,  senior  year,  ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits.  Text, 
Comstock's  "Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects." 

Mr.  Gillette  and  Mr.  Jones 

357. — Advanced  Entomology — Continuation  of  3  5  6.  Second  se- 
mester, senior  year,  ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits. 

Mr.  Gillette  and  Mr.  Jones 

358. — Ornithology — A  brief  course  in  popular  study  of  birds  with 
their  economic  relations.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second 
semester. — Elective.      Text,  "Bird  Life,"  by  Chapman.  Mr.  Johnson 

359. — Zoology  Laboratory — Stress  is  laid  upon  the  structure, 
habits,  and  relationships  of  the  different  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Uefiniteness  and  accuracy  of  observation  required.  Required  of  stu- 
dents in  the  divisions  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Medicine.  Four 
hours  attendance,  one  and  one-third  credits,  first  semester,  sophomore 
year.      Fee,  $1.00.  Mr.  Jones  and  Miss  Robinson 

360. — Zoology  Laboratory — Same  as  ?> 59,  but  required  in  Home 
Economics    course,    four    hours    attendance,    two    credits.      Fee,    $1.00. 

Mr.  Jones  and  Miss  Robinson 

361. — Genetics— One  lecture  a  week  during  the  first  semester  in 
the  senior  year,  dealing  with  the  broad  principles  of  development,  the 
laws  of  heredity,  and  the  application  of  these  laws  to  the  improvement 
of  living  things.  Required  in  the  divisions  of  Agriculture  and  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  one  hour  attendance,  one  credit.  Mr.  Gillette 

362. — Eugenics — A  course  of  ten  lectures  offered  to  women 
students  in  the  upper  classes.  Relates  to  the  most  recent  discoveries  in 
human  heredity  and  the  application  of  the  laws  of  heredity  to  human 
progress.  Mr.  Gillette 

363. — biological  Entomology — A  course  in  the  biological  aspects 
of  entomology.  Three  recitation  and  two  laboratory  periods  each  week, 
five  credits,  second  semester,  elective.  Text,  "Entomology  in  Its  Bio- 
logical and  Economic  Aspects,"  by  Folsom.  Mr.  Johnson 

364. — Insecticides  and  Fungicides — A  course  in  the  preparation  and 
use  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  in  common  use  for  the  control  of  in- 
sect pests  and  plant  diseases.  Required  in  the  course  in  Entomology, 
three  hours  attendance,  two  credits. 

Mr.  Sandsten  and  Mr.  Gillette 
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FORESTRY 

WALTER    .1.    M<  >i;i;ili 

Professor   of    Forestry  and   State    Forester 

BURTON     O.     LONG  YEAR 

Vssociate    Professor    of    Forestry 

101. — Elements  of  Forestry — A  general  survey  of  forestry  simply 
presented  in  order  that  forestry  students  may  coordinate  the  succeeding 
courses,  and  that  other  students  may  elect  the  course  to  gain  general 
Knowledge  of  the  subject.  Forestry  defined  and  explained;  need  of 
forestry;  history  of  conser\ation  movement  in  the  United  States;  the 
tree  and  its  requirements;  the  forest  and  its  influences;  establishment 
and  care  of  forests;  forest  protection,  estimating  timber;  lumbering  and 
wood  utilization,  wood  preservation;  forest  finance;  description  of  forest 
regions;  identification  of  common  Colorado  trees  and  wood.  Two  hours 
attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester.  Text,  "Elements  of  Forestry," 
t>y  Moon  and  Brown.  Mr.  Longyear 

402. — Farm  Forestry — Planned  especially  for  agricultural  stu- 
dents. Yalue  of  windbreaks;  farm  groves;  identification  of  common 
trees  and  wood;  valuing  or  estimating  trees  singly  and  in  stands; 
establishing  and  tending  windbreaks,  groves;  treatment  and  protec- 
tion of  wild  timber  lands;  preservation  of  fence  posts;  ornamentation 
of  the  door-yard  and  school  yard.  Two  hours  attendance,  and  an  oc- 
casional field  trip  by  special  arrangement,  two  hours  credit,  second 
semester.      Lectures  and   assigned  reading.  Mr.   Morrill 

403. — Dendrology — Systematic  tree  botany,  or  dendrology,  to 
familiarize  students  with  all  of  the  commercial  trees  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  many  of  minor  importance.  Points  of  comparison, 
and  identification;  ecology  of  trees,  their  commercial  uses,  planting 
and  tending  for  ornamental  and  commercial  purposes.  Two  hours 
attendance,  two  hours  laboratory  or  field,  three  credits,  first  semester. 
Lectures  and  assigned  reading,  reports,  local  field  excursions,  and 
laboratory  work  on  herbarium  specimens.      No  text.  Mr.  Longyear 

404. — Dendrology — Continuation  of  4  0  3,  which  is  a  prerequisite. 
Four  hoars  attendance,  two  hours  laboratory  or  field,  three  credits, 
second  semester.  Mr.  Longyear 
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405. — Silvics — Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  tree.  Develop- 
ment of  the  tree  in  height,  diameter,  volume,  and  form;  forest  ecology, 
types,  forest  regions,  silvical  characteristics,  forest  influences  on 
climate,  run-off;  value  of  windbreaks.  Lectures,  assigned  reading, 
reports,  field  excursions.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first 
semester.  Mr.  Longyear 

406. — Silviculture — Objects  of  silviculture;  silvicultural  systems; 
thinnings;  silvicultural  working  plans;  forest  nursery;  tree  planting 
in  Colorado;  tree  repair;  visiting  commercial  nurseries;  practical 
work  in  College  nursery;  preparation  of  silvicultural  working  plans 
in  College  forest.  Lectures,  assigned  reading,  reports.  Three  hours 
attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester.  Text,  "Principles  of 
Handling  Woodlands,"  by  H.  S.  Graves.  Mr.  Longyear 

407. — Forest  Mensuration — Units  employed.  Construction  of  log 
rules.  Methods  of  determining  volume,  age,  and  increment  of  trees 
singly  and  in  stands.  Construction  of  volume  tables,  growth  tables, 
yield  tables;  practice  in  graphic  representation  of  data.  Field  prac- 
tice in  estimating  timber  and  in  securing  stem  analyses.  Further 
application  of  this  course  will  be  made  in  Course  412.      Five  hours  at- 
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tendance,  three  credits,  second  semester.  Texts,  "Forest  Mensura- 
tion," Graves,  and  "Exercises  in  Forest  Mensuration,"  Winkenwerder 
and  Clark.  Mr.   Morrill 

108. — Forest  Engineering — Discussion  of  construction  of  forest 
telephone  lines,  roads  and  trails,  fire  lines,  lookout  stations,  cabins, 
barns,  fences,  bridges,  trestles,  culverts,  drains,  flumes,  trams,  slides, 
splash  dams,  logging  railroads.  Topographic  surveying  with  traverse 
board  and  Abney  hand  level,  field  practice,  maps.  Lectures,  assigned 
reading,  and  small  amount  of  field  work  by  arrangement.  Elective, 
two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester.  Mr.  Morrill 

-101). — Forest  Utilization — Utilization  of  minor  forest  products  in- 
cluding fuel,  fencing,  poles,  piling,  ship  lumber,  railroad  ties,  cooper- 
age stock,  paving  material,  veneer,  pulp  wood,  tan  bark,  products  of 
wood  distillation,  naval  stores.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 
second  semester.      Lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  reports. 

Mr.  Morrill 

410. — Logging — Logging  and  lumbering.  Woods'  labor  condi- 
tions; logging  camps,  tools  and  equipment;  felling  and  log-making; 
log  transportation,  animals,  power  skidding,  trams,  slides,  railroads, 
rafting  and  floating;  costs  and  methods  of  logging  in  various  forest 
regions.  Sawmills,  grading,  seasoning;  lumber  markets;  retail  yards. 
Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester.  Text, 
"Logging,"   by  Bryant.  Mr.   Morrill 

411. — Lumbering  Report — A  week's  inspection  of  logging  camps, 
either  with  or  without  the  instructor,  and  a  full  report  following  a 
prescribed  syllabus  prepared,  covering  methods  of  logging  employed, 
costs,  plan  of  camps.      One  credit,  first  semester,  senior  year. 

Mr.   Morrill 

412. — Fall  Camp — During  six  weeks  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
first  semester,  the  seniors  will  camp  in  Pingree  Park  at  the  Forest 
Lodge  to  apply  in  field  work  the  principles  taught  in  Silviculture  and 
Forest  Mensuration.      Elective,  six  credits.  Mr.  Morrill 

413. — Forest  Management — Relation  of  forest  management  to 
silviculture;  forest  rotation  from  various  points  of  view;  the  normal 
forest;  methods  for  accomplishing  sustained  yield.  Forest  organiza- 
tion and  administration.  Forest  working  plans.  Three  hours  attend- 
ance, three  credits,  first  semester.  Texts,  "Forest  Regulation,"  by 
Roth;   "Theory  and  Practice  of  Working  Plans,"  by  Recknagel. 

Mr.  Morrill  and  Mr,  Longyear 

414. — Forest  Valuation — Values;  outlay  and  income,  compound 
interest  as  aDplied  in  forest  valuation;  investments  and  costs  in  forest 
production;  valuation  of  forests,  forest  statics;  appraisal  of  damages; 
forest  taxation;  stumpage  values;  future  values;  risks;  comparison  of 
forest  values   with   agricultural    values.      Two     hours  attendance,   one 
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week's  field  trip  to  Forest  Lodge  for  preparation  of  a  simple  working- 
plan,  three  credits,  second  semester.  Text,  "Forest  Valuation,"  by 
Chapman. 

415. — Forestry  Seminar  or  Problems — Either  a  definite  problem 
for  research  work  will  be  assigned,  or  a  seminar  will  be  held  to  study 
special  forestry  subjects  not  mentioned  in  course  of  study,  such  as 
woodcraft,  first-aid,  camp  sanitation,  horse  packing,  review  for  prepa- 
ration to  take  Civil  Service  examinations.  Two  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Mr.  Morrill  and  Mr.  Longyear 

416. — Continuation  of  415 — Two  credits,  second  semester. 

Mr.  Morrill  and  Mr.  Longyear 

417. — History  of  Forestry — Fourteen  lectures  and  quizzes  cover- 
ing briefly  the  development  of  forestry  practices  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. One  hour  attendance,  one  credit,  first  semester.  Text,  "History 
of  Forestry,"  by  Fernow. 

418. — Forest  Policy  and  Administration  of  National  Forests — 
State  and  federal  forest  and  land  laws.  Forest  Service  regulations  and 
administration  of  national  forests.  State  versus  private  timber  hold- 
ings; forest  taxation;  state  and  private  cooperation  in  fire  protection. 
One  hour  attendance,  one  credit,  second  semester.  Lectures  and  as- 
signed reading.  Mr.  Morrill 

419. — AVood  Technology — Structure  of  important  woods;  hard- 
ness, color,  odor,  grain,  texture,  density,  and  characteristic  arrange- 
ment of  wood  cells  studied  in  relation  to  identification  and  economic 
value.  Mechanical  properties  of  wood;  laboratory  practice  in  bend- 
ing, compression,  shearing,  torsion  tests;  relation  of  knots,  moisture, 
and  structure  of  wood  to  strength.  Five  hours  attendance,  three 
credits,  first  semester.  Texts,  "Economic  Woods  of  the  United  States," 
by  Record;    "Mechanical   Properties  of  Wood,"   by  Record. 

Mr.  Longyear 
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420. — Forest  Protection  Causes  of  forest  tires  and  damages  aris- 
ing from  them,  methods  of  prevention  and  control;  fire  fighting  equip- 
ment; tire  plans:  permanent  improvements  for  fire  protection;  organ- 
ization and  administration.  The  preparation  of  a  plan  for  fire  protec- 
tion will  be  made  for  specified  forests  near  Port  Collins.  Insect 
devastation  and  control.  Climatic  damages  to  trees.  Fungi  and  other 
pests.  Tree  repair.  Two  hours  attendance,  occasional  field  trips,  two 
credits,  second  semester.      Lectures.  Mr.  Morrill 

421. — Tree  Plathology — Tree  diseases;  methods  of  control.  One 
hour  attendance,  one  credit,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Prerequi- 
sites, 103  and  401.      Text-book  work  and  specimens.  Mr.  Longyear 

422. — Grazing — A  consideration  of  livestock  problems  of  the 
western  ranges;  forage  grasses  and  their  relative  values;  regeneration 
of  depleted  lands;  permanent  improvements  on  the  range,  and  grazing 
administration.  Prerequisite,  110.  Two  hours  attendance,  two 
credits.      Lectures,    required    reading,    and   seminar.  Mr.    Morrill 

423. — Spring  Camp — Field  work  at  Pingree  Park,  applying  prin- 
ciples in  courses  408,  418,  414,  and  4  20.  A  portion  of  a  working 
plan  for  a  tract  of  timber  will  be  prepared  from  the  data  obtained 
and  from  data  obtained  by  previous  classes.  Two  weels.  One  hour 
credit,  as  part  of  time  will  be  given  to  other  courses  for  which  credit 
is  given;  or  two  hours  if  course  is  given  after  close  of  second  semester. 

Mr.  Morrill 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

INGA   M.    K.    ALLISON Professor 

CHARLOTTE    E.    CARPENTER 

Assistant  Professor  and  Acting-  Head  of  Department 

EVELYN    GERTRUDE    HALLTDAY Instructor 

MIRIAM    H.    HAYNES Extension   Service 

H.    MAGDALENE    HAHN Instructor 

ALICE    J.    BARNARD Assistant 

BERYL     DIXON      Assistant 

NELLIE    M.    KILLGORE Assistant 

451. — House  Management  and  Sanitaiton — The  care  of  the  house 
from  economic  and  sanitary  standpoints;  household  accounts;  the  pur- 
chase of  working  equipment  and  supplies;  the  ventilation,  heating,  and 
lighting  of  the  house;  the  water  supply;  the  disposal  of  wastes;  the 
relation  of  the  householder  to  health  organizations;  the  home  as  a 
social  center;  rules  for  conduct.  Lectures,  recitations,  laboratory  prac- 
tice. Required  of  Home  Economics  students,  four  hours  attendance, 
four  credits,  first  semester,  freshman  year.  Miss  Killgore 

452. — Domestic  Architecture  and  House  Furnishing — The  site, 
surroundings  and  construction  of  the  house;  house  plans  suited  to 
typical  community  conditions.  Practice  in  drawing  skeleton  plans  and 
elevations.      Consideration    of    furnishing    from    sanitary    and    artistic 
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viewpoints.  Lectures,  class  discussions,  collateral  reading.  Prere- 
quisite, House  Management  and  Sanitation.  Five  hours  attendance, 
five  credits,  second  semester,  freshman  year.  Required  of  Home 
Economics   students.  Miss  Killgore 

453. — Personal  Hygiene — The  principles  and  preservation  of 
health;  the  causes  and  preventatives  for  prevailing  ills.  Physiology 
and  Personal  Hygiene  are  offered  as  an  alternative  with  mathematics. 
Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  freshman  year. 
Text,   Pyle's   "Personal  Hygiene."  Miss   Barnard 

454. — Home  Nursing — Includes  the  study  of  what  to  do  in  emer- 
gencies; the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  general  care  of  the  sickroom. 
Lectures  and  practical  demonstrations.  Required  of  Home  Economics 
students,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year. 
Textbook,   Bobb's   "Principles  and  Practice  of  Nursing." 

Miss  Barnard 

455. — Foods  I— This  course  is  intended  as  a  preparation  for  later 
courses  in  foods,  introducing  the  student  to  processes  involved  in 
cookery.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  manual  dexterity.  Economy  of  labor 
through  thoughtful  use  of  utensils  together  with  speed  and  quiet  will 
characterize  the  work.  Cookery  is  limited  to  the  preparation  of  simple 
dishes,  with  special  stress  on  seasoning,  flavor,  and  attractiveness.  Re- 
quired of  all  Home  Economics  students  not  presenting  entrance  credits 
in  domestic  science.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  se- 
mester, freshman  year.  Fee,  $2.00.  Laboratory  manual  outlined  by 
the  department.  Miss  Hahn 
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I5d, — Ponds  II  This  course  serves  as  a  basis  i'or  all  later  work 
in  foods.  Composition  and  characteristics  of  food  stuffs;  underlying 
principle  in  methods  by  which  heat  is  applied  to  food  stuffs;  considera- 
tion of  uses  and  relative  values  of  various  types  of  cooking  apparatus; 
selection  of  foods;  significance  of  terms  "brands"  and  "blends."  Re- 
quired of  Home  Economics  students.  Prerequisite,  151,  153,  In- 
organic Chemistry.  Six  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester, 
sophomore  year.  Textbook,  Hutchison's  "Pood  and  Dietetics."  Labor- 
atory manual  outlined  by  the  department      Fee,   $2.00.      Miss  Haynes 

l,->7. — Foods  III — Continuation  of  Foods  II.  Four  hours  attend- 
ance, two  credits,  second  semester,  sophomore  year.      Fee,  $2.00. 

Miss  Halliday 
4«>**. — Foods  IV — The  further  development  of  principles  and 
methods  outlined  in  Foods  II  and  Foods  III.  Food  preservation;  tests 
for  adulteration;  pure  food  laws.  Extensive  work  with  flour  mixtures, 
including  bread,  cakes,  and  pastry.  Required  of  Home  Economics  stu- 
dents electing  the  Domestic  Science  course.  Prerequisite,  Foods  III. 
Preceded  or  accompanied  by  15  5-157  Organic  Chemistry.  Eight  hours 
attendance,  four  credits,  first  semester,  junior  year.  Laboratory  man- 
ual outlined  by  the  department.      Fee,  $4.00.  Miss  Halliday 

459. — Dietetics — Includes  a  consideration  of  dietary  standards; 
balanced  ration;  relation  of  food  to  health;  special  consideration  of 
the  adjustment  of  quantity  and  quality  of  food  necessary  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  varying  conditions  of  age,  occupation,  health,  etc.  Required 
of  Home  Economics  students  electing  Domestic  Science.  Prerequisites, 
Foods  IV  and  Organic  Chemistry.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 
first  semester,  senior  year.  Text,  Jordan's  "Principles  of  Human  Nu- 
trition." Miss  Allison  and  Miss  Halliday 
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460. — Serving  of  Meals — This  course  provides  for  the  application 
of  principles  developed  in  courses  in  foods,  including  the  cooking  and 
serving  of  meals,  and  the  preparation  of  school  and  picnic  lunches. 
Wholesomeness  of  food  served,  attractive  serving,  and  the  estimate  of 
cost  of  food  prepared  are  invariable  features  of  the  work.  Required  of 
Home  Economics  students  electing  Domestic  Science.  Prerequisites, 
Foods  IV  and  Dietetics.  Six  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second 
semester.,  senior  year.  Fee,  $2.00.  Laboratory  manual  outlined  by  the 
department.  Miss  Allison  and  Miss  Hahn 

461. — Problems  in  Dietary  Calculation — An  advanced  course  in 
Dietetics  to  be  carried  on  as  a  laboratory  course.  Elective.  Four  hours 
attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Prerequisite, 
409.  Fee,  $2.00.  Laboratory  manual,  "A  Laboratory  Hand-book  for 
Dietetics,"  Mary  Swartz  Rose.  Miss  Allison  and  Miss  Halliday 

462. — Camp  Cookery — The  selection  and  preparation  of  food  sup- 
plies especially  suited  to  camping  conditions.  Offered  to  men.  Two 
hours  attendance,  one  credit,  second  semester.      Fee,  $2.00. 

Miss  Allison  and  Miss  Barnard 

463. — Sewing  I — T.be  making  of  models  by  hand,  demonstrating 
the  elements  of  hand  sewing  with  their  application  on  single  garments, 
the  use  of  machines;  making  of  machine  models,  showing  the  use  of 
attachments.  Required  of  Home  Economics  students.  Six  hours  at- 
tendance, three  credits,  first  semester,  freshman  year.  Latoratory  out- 
line prepared  by  the  department.      Fee,  $1.00. 

Miss  Barnard  and  Miss  Dixon 
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464. — Sewing  11 — The  making  of  a  suit  oL'  underwear.  The  mak- 
ing of  a  tailored  waist.  Required  of  Home  Economics  students.  Four 
hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  sophomore  year.  Pre- 
requisite,  Sewing   I.      Fee,  $1.00.  Miss  Barnard  and  Miss  Dixon 

!<>•">. — Textiles  1 — Study  of  historical  development  of  textile  indus- 
tries; consideration  of  economic  and  hygienic  aspects  of  textiles;  micro- 
scopic and  chemical  tests  for  physical  and  chemical  characteristics. 
Required  of  Home  Eonomics  students  electing  Domestic  Art.  Four 
hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  junior  year.  Prerequisites, 
Sewing  I  and  II.  Preceded  or  accompanied  by  Organic  Chemistry. 
Fee,  $1.0  0.      Textbook,  "Textiles,"  by  Woolman  and  McGowan. 

Miss  Halliday 

466. — Textiles  II — Continuation  of  Textiles  I.  Study  of  dyes  and 
dyeing;  weaves  and  weaving;  laundering.  Four  hours  attendance, 
two  credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.      Fee,  $1.00. 

Miss  Halliday 

467. — Textiles  III — Application  of  color  to  materials,  stenciling, 
block-printing,  resist,  Batich;  basketry.  Prerequisites,  Textiles  4  65 
and  4  66.      Elective.      Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits.      Fee,  $1.00. 

Miss  Killgore 

468. — Drafting — Drafting  and  testing  of  patterns,  and  application 
of  the  draft  in  a  simple  house  dress.  Required  of  Home  Economics 
students  electing  Domestic  Art.  Six  hours  attendance,  three  credits, 
first  semester,  junior  year.  Prerequisites,  Sewing  I  and  II.  Laboratory 
manual  arranged  by  the  department.      Fee,   $1.00.  Miss  Dixon 
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409. — Dressmaking  1 — Designing  of  garments  and  the  making  of 
a  simple  wool  dress.  Required  of  all  Home  Economics  students  elect- 
ing Domestic  Art.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semes- 
ter, junior  year.  Prerequisites,  Textiles  I  and  II,  and  Design  and  Draft- 
ing.     Fee,  $1.00.  Miss  Dixon 

470. — Dressmaking  II — Further  application  of  principles  set  forth 
in  4  68  and  4  69,  with  especial  consideration  of  line  and  color.  The  mak- 
ing of  an  afternoon  gown,  using  light  weight  fabrics.  Elective  for 
Home  Economics  students  electing  Domestic  Art.  Six  hours  attend- 
ance, three  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Dress- 
making I.      Fee,  $1.00.  Miss  Carpenter 

471. — Art  Needle  Work — Making  of  needle  work  sample  book; 
design  and  practical  work  in  embroidery.  Required  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics students  selecting  Domestic  Art.  Four  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Prerequisites,  Sewing  I  and  II. 
Fee,  $1.00.  Miss  Carpenter 

472. — Millinery — The  making  and  covering  of  a  buckram  frame; 
the  making  of  a  wire  frame  and  sewing  of  straw  braid.  Required  of 
Home  Economics  students  electing  Domestic  Art.  Four  hours  attend- 
ance, two  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Prerequisites,  Sewing  I 
and  EI.      Fee,  $1.00.  Miss  Carpenter 

473. — Tailoring — The  making  of  a  wool,  tailored  suit.  Elective, 
lour  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Pre- 
requisite, Dressmaking  I.      Fee,  $1.00.  Miss  Carpenter 

474. — Demonstration  Course — This  course  provides  an  opportun- 
ity for  the  student  to  present  in  a  public  way  problems  in  cookery, 
laundry  practice,  and  sewing.  Demonstrations  that  shall  suit  typical 
state  conditions  are  planned  and  given  by  the  individual  student.  Re- 
quired of  Home  Economics  students.  Prerequisites,  Foods  I,  II,  III, 
and  Sewing  I  and  II.  Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  se- 
mester, junior  year.      Fee,  $2.00.  Miss  Allison  and  Miss  Carpenter 

475. — Teachers'  Course — In  this  course  there  is  included  a  con- 
sideration of  methods  of  presentation,  the  principles  underlying  the 
planning  of  curricula  and  equipment,  practice  in  planning  of  curricula 
and  equipment  to  meet  typical  conditions  in  the  state,  and  observation 
of  teaching  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  the  college,  and  of  teaching 
in  nearby  towns.  Required  of  all  Home  Economics  students.  Three 
hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Prerequi- 
site, courses  in  Home  Economics  offered  in  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years.  Textbook,  "Domestic  Art  in  Woman's  Education,"  Cooley, 
and  "Equipment  for  Teaching  Domestic  Science,"  Kinne. 

Miss  Allison  and  Miss  Carpenter 

476. — Household  Economy — The  historical  development  of  the 
home;  the  present  relation  of  the  home  to  the  community;  problems  of 
the  modern  household,  economic,  social,  and  legal.  Open  to  junior  and 
senior  students.      Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester. 
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Texts,    "The    Modern    Household,"  Talbot  and    Breckenridge,  and   "The 
Business  of  Being  a  Woman,"  Tarbell.  .Miss  Allison 

177. — Special  Problems—  Gives  an  opportunity  for  the  considera- 
tion of  special  problems  that  arise  along  home  economics  lines,  and  for 
which  students  are  prepared  by  training  and  prerequisite  work  of  the 
first  three  years  of  college.  Elective,  four  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.      Fee,  $2.00. 

Miss  Allison  and   .Miss  Carpenter 


HORTICULTURE 

E.    1'.    SANDSTEN Professor 

R.   A.  McGINTY Assistant  Professor 

E.    F.   McKUNE Instructor 

501. — Plant  Propagation — This  subject  is  required  of  all  Agri- 
cultural students.  Methods  and  practices  employed  in  propagating 
plants;  a  brief  study  of  the  cultural  methods  used  in  the  growing  of 
orchards  and  garden  crops  in  Colorado.  Four  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  second  semester,  sophomore  year.  Text,  Bailey's  "Nursery 
Book"  and  "Laboratory  Manual  of  Horticulture,"  Hood.  In  addi- 
tion, the  students  are  required  to  read  "Fruit  Growing  in  Arid 
Regions,"  Paddock  &  Whipple.  A  complete  set  of  notes  is  also 
required.  Mr.   Sandsten 

o02. — Aegetable  Gardening — The  history,  classification,  develop- 
ment, culture  and  methods  of  improvement  of  the  various  garden 
vegetables.  The  general  adaptability  of  the  different  garden  crops 
for  home  use  and  commercial  production,  and  to  their  adaptation  to 
the  different  districts  of  the  mountain  states  particularly.      Notes,  and 
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outside  reading  in  bulletins  and  other  publications  relating  to  the 
subject.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester, 
junior  year.  Required  in  Horticulture.  Text,  "Garden  Farming," 
Corbett.  Mr.  McGinty 

503. — Small  Fruits — A  systematic  study  of  the  history,  methods 
of  culture,  grading,  packing,  and  marketing  of  small  fruits.  Re- 
quired of  Horticultural  students,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 
second  semester,  junior  year.  Text  Card's  "Bush  Fruits,"  revised 
edition.  Mr.  McGinty 

504. — Pomology — A  systematic  study  of  the  orchard  fruits, 
classification,  history,  principles  and  practices  as  they  obtain  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
problems  of  fruit  growing  in  the  irrigated  Rocky  Mountain  fruit  dis- 
tricts. Required  of  Horticultural  students,  first  semester,  senior 
year,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Lectures.  Texts,  "Pro- 
ductive Orcharding,"  Sears;  "The  Apple,"  Wilkinson.  In  addition, 
students  will  be  required  to  read,  "Principles  of  Fruit  Growing," 
Bailey.  Mr.   Sandsten 

505. — Pomology  Laboratory — A  systematic  study  of  different 
varieties  of  apples,  pears,  peaches  and  plums,  their  description  and 
classification.  Actual  work  in  grading  and  packing,  selecting  and 
preparing  fruits  for  exhibition,  and  practice  work  in  judging.  Taken 
in  connection  with  course  50  4.  First  semester,  senior  year,  three 
hours  attendance,  ope  credit.  Mr.   Sandsten 
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.->()<». — Thesis  This  course  is  offered  only  to  senior  students  in 
Horticulture.  Some  special  problem  or  experiment  is  taken  up  and 
completed.  Xo  class  work  is  required,  but  aside  from  performing 
the  laboratory  work  connected  with  the  problem — outside  reading  is 
required.  At  the  end  of  the  semester,  the  student  is  required  to 
present  the  result  of  the  work  in  manuscript  form.  Second  semester, 
senior  year,  three  hours  attendance,  one  credit.      Elective. 

Mr.  Sandsten 

507. — Floriculture — Lectures  on  general  greenhouse  construction 
and  management,  composition  of  soils  for  greenhouse  plants;  the  his- 
tory, classification,  development,  propagation,  and  methods  of  manip- 
ulation and  culture  of  the  various  florists'  crops.  The  care  of  house 
plants  and  the  growing  of  flowers  out-of-doors.  Required  of  Horti- 
cultural students,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester, 
senior  year.  Must  be  accompanied  by  508.  Text.  "Principles  of 
Floriculture,"  White.  Mr.   McGinty 

508. — Floriculture  Laboratory — Given  in  connection  with  Flori- 
culture -507.  Actual  work  connected  with  the  recognition  and 
manipulation  of  greenhouse  plants.  Notes  of  the  work  are  required 
to  be  kept  for  reference.  Required  of  Horticultural  students,  first 
semester,  senior  year,  two  hours  attendance,  one  credit. 

Mr.  McGinty 

509. — Landscape  Gardening — Different  styles  of  landscape  gar- 
dening, and  their  adaptation  to  the  various  forms  of  architecture  and 
locations.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  study  of  hardy  shade 
trees,  shrubs  and  perennials,  and  their  grouping.  Subject  adapted  to 
the  conditions  in  Colorado.  Accompanied  by  course  510.  Required 
of  horticultural  students,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second 
semester,  senior  year.  Mr.   Sandsten 

51°- — Landscape  Gardening  Laboratory — Taken  in  connection 
with  course  5  09.  Measuring  and  laying  out  private  and  public 
grounds;  preparing  plans  and  specifications;  furnishing  estimate  of 
cost,  and  general  working  plan  for  planting.  Familiarization  with  the 
names  and  habit  of  the  various  trees  and  plants  used  in  landscape 
gardening.  Visits  will  be  made  to  places  where  object  lessons  may 
be  obtained.  Second  semester,  senior  year,  three  hours  attendance, 
one  credit.  Mr.  McKune 

511. — Forcing  Vegetables  and  Fruits — Theory  and  practice  of 
growing  fruits  and  vegetables  under  glass,  and  the  possibilities  that 
are  open  along  that  line.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work  in  which  the 
student  is  required  to  do  as  much  as  possible  of  the  actual  work  con- 
nected with  the  growing  of  the  crops.  Required  in  the  Horticultural 
course;  not  elective  in  other  courses.  Two  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Reference  books,  "The  Forcing 
Book,"  Bailey,  and  "Fruits  and  Vegetables  Under  Glass,"  Turner. 

Mr.  McGinty 
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512. — Experimental  Horticulture  - —  Experimental  methods  as 
practiced  in  the  experiment  stations,  to  tabulate  results,  and  present- 
ing the  same  in  bulletin  form.  A  critical  study  of  experiment  station 
bulletins  and  reports.  Assigned  reading  and  reports.  Required  of 
Horticultural  students;  not  elective  for  others.  Three  hours  attend- 
ance, three  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Mr.  Sandsten 

513. — Plant  Evolution  and  History  of  Cultivated  Plants — A  crit- 
ical review  of  past  and  current  literature  on  plant  evolution,  and  a 
more  detailed  study  of  horticultural  plants,  their  origin  and  economic 
importance.  Required  of  Horticultural  students;  not  elective.  Sec- 
ond semester,  senior  year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Text, 
Bailey's  "Survival  of  the  Unlike."  Mr.  Sandsten 


LANGUAGE 

SARAH    I.    KETTLE Professor 

551,  552. — First  Year  French — A  course  in  grammar,  prose  com- 
position, reading  and  conversation.  Alternative,  required  of  sopho- 
mores in  Home  Economics  course.  Five  hours  attendance,  five  credits 
each  semester.  Text,  Chardenal's  "Complete  Course."  Selected 
reading.  Miss  Kettle 

553,  554. — Second  Year  French — A  course  in  reading  and  conver- 
sation. This  includes  a  critical  study  of  modern  French  prose  and 
scientific  literature.  Phonetics.  Elective.  Prerequisites,  551,  552. 
Five  hours  attendance,  five  credits  each  semester.  Miss  Kettle 

555,  556. — First  Year  Spanish — A  course  in  grammar,  prose  com- 
position, reading  and  conversation,  with  especial  emphasis  placed  on 
making  this  language  of  practical  use  to  those  whose  work  will  take 
them  among  Spanish-speaking  people.     Alternative,  required  of  sopho- 
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mores  in   Home  Economics  course.     Five  hours  attendance,  five  credits 
each  semester.      Text,  Hills  and  Ford's  "Spanish  Grammar." 

Miss  Kettle 

857,  558. — A  three  hour  course  the  aim  of  which  is  to  give  to  the 
student  a  systematic  knowledge  of  Spanish  grammar,  so  that  the  lan- 
guage may  lie  quickly  and  correctly  acquired.  Miss  Kettle 

559,  560. — First  Year  German — A  course  in  grammar,  pronun- 
ciation and  reading.  Offered  alternately  in  odd  years  with  561,  562. 
Elective.  Miss  Kettle 

561,  562. — Second  Year  German — Reading  selected  masterpieces 
Of  German  prose;  conversation.  Offered  alternately  in  even  years  with 
559,  560.      Prerequisites,  559,  5  60.      Elective.  Miss  Kettle 

563,  564. — German — Offered  for  those  who  wish  to  continue  the 
subject  in  college.  This  course  aims  to  make  a  practical  application 
of  the  German  already  studied  and  includes  prose  composition,  pho- 
netics, conversation,  and  the  reading  of  current  literature,  especially 
scientific  bulletins  and  newspapers.  Elective.  Prerequisites,  a  good  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  German  grammar.  Five  hours  attendance,  five  credits 
each  semester.  Miss  Kettle 

Note:  The  five-hour  courses  in  second  year  French  and  German 
are  divided  into  divisions  of  three  hours  and  two  hours.  Students  may 
elect  one  without  the  other. 
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CHARLOTTE     A.     BAKER Librarian 

MARION   V.    HIGGINS Assistant 

CLARA    A.    GLIDDEN Assistant 

ETHEL    HITLI Assistant 

Location  and  Building 

The  library  of  the  college  is  temporarily  housed  in  the  building 
south  of  the  Mechanical  Building,  facing  the  men's  tennis  courts.  It 
is  entered  thru  a  central  delivery  hall  which  is  arched  into  a  reading 
room  eighty  by  fifty  feet.  This  main  reading  room  has  windows  on 
three  sides  and  three  skylights  making  it  exceptionally  well  lighted 
and  ventilated.  The  stacks  abut  from  the  walls  forming  alcoves  along 
the  windows.  The  tables  in  the  alcoves  and  the  center  of  the  room 
give  a  seating  capacity  of  two  hundred. 

At  the  left  as  you  enter  the  delivery  hall  is  the  document  reading- 
room,  at  the  right  is  the  stack.  In  the  basement  is  a  seminar  room 
for  debate  work,  a  study  room  for  the  faculty,  and  a  stack  for  docu- 
ments. The  mezzanine  floor  contains  the  congressional  set  and  the 
agricultural  duplicates. 

Books  and  Arrangement 

The  college  library  is  for  the  use  of  the  entire  college.  It  now 
numbers  about  40,000  volumes  and  50,000  pamphlets,  and  consists 
of  a   general   library   and   eleven   departmental    libraries.      Its   aim   is 
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to  build  up  a  good  working  collection  along  scientific  and  technical 
lines.  The  experiment  station  has  its  own  library  in  a  separate 
building. 

In  the  main  reading  room  are  the  reference  periodicals  with 
magazine  indexes  such  as  Poole's,  Readers'  Guide,  Readers'  Guide  Sup- 
plement, the  Industrial  Arts  Index,  and  various  general  and  docu- 
mentary indexes. 

In  the  document  reading  room  are  collected  the  publications  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  together  with  the  reports  and 
bulletins  of  the  state  boards  of  agriculture,  and  the  different  experiment 
stations.  This  room  also  shelves  the  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education,  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Books  other  than  documents  are  classified  by  the  Dewey  System, 
and  have  a  dictionary  catalog  up  to  date.  As  far  as  possible  the 
Library  of  Congress  cards  are  bought  for  this  catalog. 

Gifts 

From  time  to  time,  the  library  has  received  gifts  of  private  col- 
lections. These  now  consist  of  the  Annie  Jones,  Douis  B.  Prance, 
and  Barton  O.  Aylesworth  collections,  and  the  Theodosia  Ammons 
Memorial  Library.  It  occasionally  receives  gifts  of  separate  volumes 
of  especial  value,  and   donations  of  documents  or  periodicals. 

Documents 

By  United  States  law,  all  agricultural  colleges  are  depositories. 
This  means  that  they  are  "authorized  to  receive  copies  of  every  publi- 
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cation  printed  by  the  government  and  made  tor  distribution.  All 
such  hooks  and  documents  when  received  at  their  proper  libraries 
shall  be  kept  there  and  not  removed  from  their  places."  Library  of 
Congress  cards  have  also  been  bought  for  ail  sets  in  the  document  read- 
ing room.  All  document  sets  are  being  cataloged  with  the  system 
used   by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

Library  Regulations 

All  students  who  have  paid  their  fees  are  entitled  to  borrow 
books.  A  student  may  borrow  as  many  books  as  he  wishes,  provided 
such  books  are  not  reference  books  or  needed  by  others  at  that  time. 

People  of  the  town  have  the  courtesy  of  reference  use,  and  may 
borrow  books  by  paying  ten  cents  a  volume.  The  library  reserves 
the  right  to  call  in  at  any  time  a  book  needed  for  college  work. 

Books  are  not  lent  for  a  fixed  period.  A  book  that  may  be 
borrowed  at  one  time  with  the  privilege  of  renewal,  at  another  time  may 
not  leave  the  building,  since  it  is  in  reserve. 

Keserve  books  are  books  set  aside  by  a  professor  for  the  use  of 
his  classes,  and  can  not  be  borrowed  excepting  when  the  library  is 
closed,  and  must  be  returned  as  soon  as  it  is  open.  By  signing  an 
application,  a  reserve  book  may  be  engaged  for  a  study  period  as 
far  as  four  days  ahead. 

Partial  reserve  books  are  books  which  may  be  borrowed  from 
5:30  p.  m.  until  8  a.  m.  the  following  morning. 

Fines 

Fines  on  reserve  books  or  partial  reserve  books  are  ten  cents  for 
the  first  fifteen  minutes,  and  five  cents  for  each  subsequent  fifteen 
minutes.  Fines  on  all  other  overdue  books  are  five  cents  a  day  on  each 
volume  and  pamphlet.  To  be  sure  when  your  book  is  due,  examine 
your  card  or  special  permission  slip  for  the  date. 

The  Library  Stan* 

The  library  staff  is  for  the  use  c  the  students,  and  it  will  cheer- 
fully give  all  assistance  possible  the  student  body.  As  this  is  a 
small  library,  the  staff  must  be  busy  odd  minutes  with  clerical  work, 
but  this  work  will  be  dropped  whenever  a  student  needs  help.  No  stu- 
dent should  hesitate  to  make  his  wants  known. 

Library  Hours 

The  library  is  open  on  college  days  from  S  a.  m.  to  9:30  p.  m. 
excepting  12:30  to  1  p.  m.  and  5:45  to  7  p.  m. 

On  Saturdays  the  library  is  open  from  8:30  to  5:30  excepting  12 
m.  to  1  p.  m. 

Holiday  hours  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  excepting  1 2  m.  to  1 
p.  m. 

Extension 

Books  not  needed  at  the  college  for  other  work,  and  not  subject 
to  special  restrictions  will  be  lent  to  other  libraries  in  the  state  for 
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the  use  of  their  patrons.  Where  no  library  exists,  books  will  be  lent 
to  responsible  individuals.  The  library  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
questions,  make  out  reading  lists,  or  render  other  assistance  when- 
ever possible. 

Course  on  the  Use  of  a  Library 

This  course  teaches  by  the  means  of  lectures  and  practical  prob- 
lems the  use  of  catalogs,  indexes,  and  reference  books.  Work  with 
documents  is  emphasized.  It  is  not  designed  to  train  librarians,  but 
to  teach  students  how  to  use  books  readily  and  intelligently.  This  is 
an  elective,  requiring  three  hours  laboratory  work  and  one  recitation 
each  week.  Two  credits.  Student  assistants  for  the  library  may  be 
chosen  from  this  course. 

Lectures  are  given  to  the  freshmen  students  in  groups  of  twenty, 
giving  general  directions  about  the  use  of  the  library.  Each  group  has 
two  lectures. 


NEWSPAPERS  DONATED  TO  THE  LIBRARY 


Alamosa  Courier 

Alamosa  Leader 

Arriba   Record 

Arvada   Sun 

Aspen   Democrat-Times 

Ault    Advertiser 

Bayfield    Blade 

Berthoud   Bulletin 

Bismark    (N.   D.)   Weekly  Tribune 

Boulder    County    Miner 

Breckenridge — Summit  County 
Record 

Brighton  Blade 

Brighton    Register 

Burlington — Kit    Carson    County 
Record 

Canon   City — Fremont   County 

Leader 
Carbondale  Item 

Castle    Rock    Record    Journal 

Cedar   Edge — West   Slope 
Central    City — Weekly    Register-Call 
Cheyenne   Wells    Record 
Colorado   City   Argus 
Colorado       Springs — Evening      Tele- 
graph 
Craig  Empire 
Crawford    Chronicle 
Crested    Butte — Elk    Mountain    Pilot 
Deer  Trail   Tribune 
Del    Norte — San    Juan    Prospector 
Delta   County   Tribune 
Denver — Catholic    Register 
Denver— Highland    Chief 
Denver — Record -Stockman 
Denver — Rocky   Mountain   Sentinel 


Denver — Rocky    Mountain    Herald 

Eaton   Herald 

Elbert  County  Tribune 

Evans  Courier 

Fairplay — Park  County  Tribune 

Flagler   News 

Florence   Daily   Citizen 

Fort  Collins  Courier 

Fort  Collins  Courier-Farmer 

Fort  Collins  Morning   Express 

Fort  Collins  Weekly  Courier 

Fort  Lupton   Press 

Fort  Morgan   Times 

Fountain    Herald 

Fowler  Advertiser 

Frederick — Carbon   Star 

Fruita — Mesa   County   Mail 

Georgetown  Courier 

Glenwood   Post 
Golden — Colorado   Transcript 
Granada  Leader 
Grand   Junction   Daily  News 
Greeley  Daily    Tribune    and    Repub- 
lican 
Greeley  Standard 
Gunnison   News-Champion 
Hayden — Routt  County   Republican 
Holyoke   Enterprise 
Holyoke — State    Herald 
Hotchkiss   Herald 
Hugo  — Lincoln   County   Democrat 
Hugo — Range   Ledger 
Idaho   Springs — Si f tings-News 
Johnstown    Breeze 
La   Junta — 'Otero    County    Press 
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La   .lunia   Tribune 

I. a  mar    Sparks 

La    Veta    Advertiser 

Las   Animas    Leader 

Leadville — Herald-]  >emocrat 

Littleton      Arapahoe    Herald 

1  ondon,   England — The  Times 

Longmont — Weekly   Times 

Louisville   Times 

Meeker   Herald 

Meslta    Herald 

Monte    Yista     —     San      Luis      Valley 

Graphic 
Monte   Yista   Tribune 
Montrose  Enterprise 
.Montrose    Press 
Oak   Creek   Times 
Ordway  New   Era 
Palisade    Tribune 
Paonia — Paonian 
Parker  Post 
Penrose  Press 
Platteville    Herald 
Pueblo  Chieftain 
Pueblo  Public    Opinion 
Pueblo  Star-Journal 


Ridgway    Sun 

Rifle   Telegram 

Rocky   Ford   Enterprise 

Rocky  Ford  Gazette-Topic 

Rocky    Ford   Tribune 

Saguache    Crescent 

Salida   Mail 

Salt   Lake — Deseret   Evening   New 

Sedgwick    Sun 

Springfield  Herald 

Sterling — Republican -Advocate 

Stratton  Press 

Sugar  City  Gazette 

Telluride — Daily   Journal 

Trinidad    Advertiser 

Trinidad — Chronicle  -News 

Two   Buttes   Sentinel 

Walden — Jackson   Evening  Star 

Weldona — Weldon    Valley    News 

Wellington   Sun 

Wild   Horse   Times 

Windsor — Poudre  Valley 

Wray  Gazette 

Wray  Rattler 

Yampa   Leader 


PERIODICALS  DONATED  TO  THE  LIBRARY 


Advocate   of  Peace — Washington 
Agricultural     Gazette     of     Canada — 

Ottawa 
Agricultural    Gazette    of    New    South 

Wales — Sydney 
Agricultural   Journal   of   India — Pusa 
Agricultural    Southwrest    —    Wichita, 

Kansas 
American  Breeder — Kansas  City,  Mo. 
American   Economist — New   York 
American   Farming — Chicago 
American  Issue — Columbus,   O. 
American   Iron   and   Steel   Institute — 

New   York 
American  Poultry    World    —    Lock- 
port,   N.   Y. 
American     Poultryman      —      Lincoln, 

Neb. 
American     Social     Hygiene    Associa- 

iton    Bulletin — New    York 
Barge  Canal  Bulletin — New  York 
Berkshire   World — Springfield,    111. 
Better  Fruit — Hood   River.   Ore. 
Bindery  Talk — Chicago 
Boston    Public   Library   Bulletin 
Brooklyn    Public  Library   Bulletin 
Buffalo  Live  Wire 
Canadian    Horticulturist — Peterboro, 

Ontario 


Canal  Record — Balboa  Heights,  Pan- 
ama 

Canning  Trade — Baltimore 

Carnegie  Endowment  Internationa? 
Law  Pamphlets 

Carnegie  Foundation  Bulletin — 
Washington 

Children's    Museum    News — Brooklyn 

Clay,  Robinson  &  Co.  Live  Stock  Re- 
port— Chicago 

Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Bulletin— 
Pueblo 

Colorado  School   Journal — Denver 

Colorado  University  Studies  —  Boul- 
der 

Connecticut  State  Geological  and 
Natural   Survey — Hartford 

Denver  National  Bank  Bulletin  on 
Agriculture,  Industrial  and  Min- 
ing Condition 

Deutsche   Farmer — St.   Paul 

Dodge   Idea — Mishawaka,    Ind. 

Dry   Farming — Wichita 

Duroc   Bulletin — Peoria 

Earth — Chicago 

Edison   Monthly — New  York 

Engineers'  Society  or  Western 
Pennsylvania — Pittsburgh 

Facts   Abo\it   Sugar — New  York 
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Farm  and  Fireside — Springfield,  O. 

Farm  and  Orchard — Keyser,   111. 

Farm  Journal — Philadelphia. 

Farm   Poultry — Boston 

Farmers'   Advocate — Topeka 

Farmers'   Digest — Columbia,    Penn. 

Farmers'   Review — Chicago 

Farmers'  Voice — Chicago 

Farmers'   Wife — St.   Paul 

Farming  Business — Chicago 

Field — New  York 

Filipino  People — Washington 

Gefluegel-Zuechter — Hamburg,   Wis. 

General  Electric  Review — Schenec- 
tady 

Hacienda — Buffalo 

Hoard's  Dairyman  —  Ft.  Atkinson, 
Wis. 

Holstein-Fresian  World  —  Madison, 
Wis. 

Independent   Farmer — Lincoln,    Neb. 

Indiana    Farmer — Indianapolis 

Indian's   Friend — New   York 

Intermountain  Poultry  Advocate — 
Colorado   Springs 

International  Conciliation,  American 
Association   for — New   York 

Japan  Society  Bulletin — New  York 

Journal   of  Agriculture — St.    Bonis 

Journal  of  Agriculture  -  -  Victoria. 
Australia 

Journal  of  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture   of    Western    Australia — Perth 

Journal  of  Western  Society  of  Engi- 
neers— Chicago 

Journal  of  the  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Alumnae — University  of 
Chicago 

Kansas  Farmer — Topeka 

Kimball's  Dairy  Farmer — Waterloo. 
Iowa 

Beland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University  Pub- 
lications— Stanford,    Cal. 


Billy  Scientific  Bulletin  —  Indian- 
apolis 

Lloyd  Library  Bibliographical  Con- 
tributions— Cincinnati 

Milk  Reporter — Sussex,   N.   J. 

Missouri  Valley  Farmer — Topeka, 
Kansas 

National  Association  of  Corporation 
Schools   Bulletin — New   York 

National  Farmer — St.  Louis 

National  Harness  Review — Chicago 

Nebraska  Farmer — Lincoln 

New   York   Public   Library   Bulletin 

New  York  State    Museum   Bulletin 

New  York  State  Library  Publica- 
tions— Albany 

North  Carolina  Library  Commission 
Bulletin 

Ohio  Industrial  Commission  Re- 
ports— Columbus 

Orchard    and    Farm — San    Francisco 

Our    Dumb    Animals — Boston 

Pan-American  Union  Bulletin — 
Washington,    D.    C. 

Philippine  Agricultural  Review- 
Manila 

Philippine  Agriculturist  and  Forest- 
er— Bos    Banos 

Pittsburg   Carnegie   Library    Bulletin 

Poultry    Keeper — Quincy,    111. 

Poultry    Success — Springfield.    Ohio 

Pratt  Institute  Free  Library  Bul- 
letin— Brooklyn. 

Progressive  Farmer  — Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Public    Service — Chicago 

Reed   College  Record — Portland.   Ore. 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal — Quincy, 
111. 

Rice  Institute  Pamphlets — Houston, 
Texas 

Rockefeller  Foundation  Publica- 
tions— New   York 
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Rockj       Mountain      Collegian, 

Collins.    Colo. 
Rocky    Mountain     Herald      Dei 
Rome    -Instiiut    [nternational  < 

culture— Pub  Ileal  ions. 
Rosenburg      Library      Bulletin 

\  eston,   Texas 
si.   Louis   Public   Library    Bulle 
Sand    Farmer — Grand    Rapids, 
Scranton     Public    Library    Bull 

Pennsylvania 
Sister    Republics — Denver 
Social    1 1  ygjene — Baltimore 
Southwest    Trail — Chicago. 
Southwestern         Stock  man -Far  me 

Phoenix,    Arizona 
Square  Deal — Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Stock    Farm — Lexington.    Ky. 
Sugar — Chicago 
Swine    World — Chicago 
Trail — Denver 
Troy    Topics — Chicago 


Fort       Twentieth    Century    Farmer     Omaha 

Union   Signal      Evanston,    111. 
-cr  University     of     Illinois     Engineering 

agri-  Experiment       station        Bulletin 

Urbana 
Gal-       University     of     .Minnesota — Publica- 
tions— Minneapolis 
in  University       of      Missouri      Publica- 

Mich.  tions — Columbia 

tin  Fp-to-datc    Farming — Indianapolis 

Vegetable    Grower — Spencer,    Ind. 
Vertical   Farming — Wilmington,    Del. 
Wallace's   Farmer — Des   Moines 
Western  Electric   News — New    York 
Western   Empire — San    Francisco 
Western   Farm  Life — Denver 
Western   Poultry     .Journal    —    Cedar 

Rapids,   Iowa 
Western    Poultry   World — Denver 
World    Peace    Foundation — 'Boston 
Wyoming  Farm   Bulletin — Laramie 


MATHEMATICS 

S.    L.    MACDONALD Professor 

.MARGARET    DURWARD Assistant    Professor 

PIERRE    ROBINSON     Instructor 


The  work  in  mathematics  is  designed  not  only  to  meet  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  the  engineer,  but  also  to  furnish  the  curriculum  with  a 
strong  factor  for  education  and  culture.  The  subject  is  continuously 
taught  through  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

601. — Solid  Geometry — This  study  is  intended  for  students  who 
have  passed  the  accredited  high  school  with  credit  for  Plane  Geometry 
only.  The  treatment  of  lines.,  planes,  and  angles  in  space,  as  a  funda- 
mental for  Descriptive  Geometry,  and  also  the  geometry  of  the  sphere, 
as  leading  to  Spherical  Trigonometry,  are  features  of  the  work.  Re- 
quired in  Mechanic  Arts  division.  Prerequisite,  entrance  requirements. 
Three  hours  attendance,  freshman  year,  first  semester.  Text,  Went- 
worth  and  Smith's  "Solid  Geometry."      No  college  credit  is  given. 

Mr.  Macdonald 

602. — College  Algebra — After  a  brief  review  of  quadratic  equa- 
tions, the  following  topics  are  taken  up  and  treated  in  the  order  given: 
binomial  theorem,  the  progressions,  complex  numbers,  and  the  theory 
of  equations.  Graphical  representation  is  frequently  used.  Required 
in  Mechanic  Arts  and  Agricultural  divisions,  alternative  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics. Five  hours  attendance,  two  and  one-half  credits,  first  half 
first  semester,  freshman  year.  Text,  Rietz  and  Crathorne's  College 
Algebra. 

Mr.   Macdonald,  Miss  Durward,   and   Mr.    Robinson 
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603. — Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry — Preference  is  given  to 
geometric  rather  than  analytic  methods  in  the  development  of  the  for- 
mulae of  this  subject.  A  thorough  drill  in  the  use  of  logarithms  comes 
incidentally  in  dealing  with  the  general  plane  and  spherical  triangles. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  practical  applications  in  surveying,  geo- 
desy, and  astronomy.  Prerequisite,  entrance  requirements.  '  Required 
in  Agricultural  and  Mechanic  Arts  Divisions,  and  an  alternative  in 
Home  Economics.  Five  hours  attendance,  two  and  one-half  credits, 
second  half  of  first  semester,  freshman  year.  Text,  Granville's 
"Trigonometry." 

Mr.  Macdonald,  Miss  Durward,  and  Mr.  Robinson 

604. — Analytic  Geometry — The  following  topics  are  treated  in  the 
order  given:  co-ordinates,  fundamental  metrical  formulas,  plane  loci 
and  their  equations,  the  straight  line,  standard  equations  of  the  sec- 
ond degree,  trigonometric  and  exponential  functions,  parametric  repre- 
sentation, conic  sections  and  general  equation  of  the  second  degree, 
empirical  equations,  loci  in  three  dimensions,  the  plane  and  straight 
line,  an  elementary  treatment  of  the  quadric  surfaces  and  the  most  im- 
portant, space  curves.  Required  in  Mechanic  Arts  division.  Prerequi- 
sites, 602,  603.  Five  hours  attendance,  five  credits,  freshman  year, 
second  semester.      Text,  Bocher's  "Analytic  Geometry." 

Miss  Durward 

605. — Differential  Calculus — The  doctrine  of  limits  is  here  re- 
garded as  the  foundation  of  the  calculus  and  as  the  entrance  to  higher 
mathematics.      The  derivative  is  rigorously  developed  and  afterwards 
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Interpreted  as  a  rate,  a  slope  to  a  curve,  and  as  a  differential.  Much 
time  is  given  to  the  applications  to  the  problems  in  engineering 
science  and  practice.  Required  in  Mechanic  Arts  division,  five  hours 
attendance,  five  credits,  first  semester,  sophomore  year.  Text,  Snyder 
&  Hutchinson's  "Elementary  Textbook  on  the  Calculus." 

Mr.  Macdonald 
006. — Integral  Calculus — Continuation  of  605.  The  integral  is 
treated  first  as  the  inverse  of  the  differential  and  then  as  a  process  of 
summation.  Each  problem  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  formula  which 
may  be  used  in  the  solution  of  succeeding  problems.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  length  of  curves,  areas,  surfaces,  solids,  water  pressure, 
averages  and  center  of  gravity.  Required  in  Mechanic  Arts  division, 
five  hours  attendance,   five  credits,  second   semester,   sophomore  year. 

Mr.  Macdonald 
607. — Astronomy — This  course  is  offered  even-numbered  years  as 
Descriptive  Astronomy;  and  odd-numbered  years  as  Engineering 
Astronomy.  The  department  has  an  observatory  equipped  with  a  four- 
inch  refracting  equatorial  telescope,  and  a  fair  reference  library.  The 
course  is  open  to  upper  classmen  upon  consultation.  Prerequisite,  603. 
Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester. 

Mr.  Macdonald 

608. — Method  of  Least  Squares — Designed  for  students  in  Civil 
Engineering.  Presequisites,  604,  605.  Elective,  two  hours  attend- 
ance, two  credits,  second  semester.  Text,  Merriman's  Method  of  Least 
Squares.  Mr.  Macdonald 

609. — Graphical  Methods — Designed  for  students  in  Electrical 
Engineering,  special  attention  being  given  to  complex  number  and 
hyperbolic  functions.  Prerequisites,  605,  606.  Elective,  two  hours 
attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester.  Text,  Moulton's  "Intro- 
ductory to  Astronomy."  Mr.    Macdonald 
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J.    W.    LAWRENCE Professor 

L.    D.    CRAIN 

Assistant  Professor  and  Acting  Head  of  Department 

ALBERT   CAMMACK Assistant    Professor 

S.    I.    ROSS Instructor 

H.    J.    "WILSON Instructor 

R.    A.    BRADLEY Instructor 

*W.    E.    EDMONDSON Instructor 

651. — Carpentry  and  Joinery — Textbooks  and  lectures.  Study  of 
the  cutting  edges  of  various  wood-working  tools  and  the  means  of 
keeping  them  in  good  order;  an  explanation  of  the  construction  of  each 
tool  and  its  manner  of  acting  on  the  material;  the  shrinkage  and  warp- 
ing of  woods  and  the  different   modes  of  sawing  into  lumber,  and  the 
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various  forms  and  uses  of  framing  and  other  joints.  The  strength  of 
various  timber  joints  in  building  construction  is  considered.  Required 
of  students  in  Mechanic  Arts  division,  first  semester,  freshman  year, 
one  hour  attendance,  one  credit.      Text  by  Goss.  Mr.  Wilson 

e52- — DraAving — Care  and  use  of  instruments  and  the  making  of 
practice  drawings.  Lettering.  Problems  in  orthographic  and  iso- 
metric projections  and  the  development  and  intersection  of  surfaces. 
Required  of  students  in  Mechanic  Arts  division,  first  semester,  fresh- 
man year,  six  hours  attendance,  two  credits.      Text  by  Anthony. 

Mr.  Cammack 

C53« — Bench  Work  in  Wood. — Embraces  the  manipulation  of  the 
tools  in  their  various  application.  Students  work  from  drawings. 
Cases,  benches,  boxes,  foundry  flasks,  and  a  variety  of  other  useful 
articles  are  made.  Required  in  Agricultural  and  Mechanic  Arts  divis- 
ion, first  or  second  semester,  freshman  year,  six  hours  attendance,  two 
two  credits.      Fee,  $2.00.  Mr.  Wilson 

654. — Machine  Work  in  Wood — There  are  given  examples  of 
straight  turning;  cutting  in  and  squaring  off;  concave,  convex,  and 
compound  curves;  handles  for  chisels  and  other  tools,  and  examples  in 
chuck  work  in  separate  and  combined  pieces.  Required  in  the  Mechanic 
Arts  division,  first  semester,  freshman  year,  four  hours  attendance,  one 
and  one-third  credits.      Fee,  $1.00.  Mr.  Edmondson 
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<;.-».-,. — Drawing— The  sketching  of  machine  parts  and  the  making 
of  working  drawings,  tracings,  and  blue  prints  from  these  sketches. 
Required  in  Mechanic  Arts  division,  second  semester,  freshman  year, 
six   hours  attendance,  two  credits.      Prerequisite,   052. 

Mr.  Cammack 
(;,-,(;. — Forge  Work — Students  are  carried  through  a  series  of  care- 
fully graded  exercises  in  both  iron  and  steel,  working  from  drawings 
in  each  instance.  The  students  are  taught  how  to  bend,  twist,  upset, 
draw,  and  weld  iron  and  steel,  how  to  anneal,  case  harden,  temper', 
braze,  etc.  Many  pieces  are  made  which  are  put  to  a  practical  use. 
Required  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanic  Arts  divisions  first  or  second 
semester,  freshman  year,  six  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Fee, 
$3-00-  Mr.  Ross 

657. — Descriptive  Geometry — The  principles  of  projection,  inter- 
section, development,  etc.,  illustrated  by  a  great  variety  of  problems 
accurately  worked  out  on  the  draughting  board  by  each  student.  Re- 
quired in  the  Mechanic  Arts  division,  first  semester,  sophomore  year, 
five  hours  attendance,  five  credits.      Prerequisite,  65  5.      Text  by  France.' 

Mr.  Cammack 
658« — Boilers — The  various  forms  are  carefully  studied.  Injectors, 
pumps,  condensers,  feed-water  heaters,  and  economizers  receive  special 
consideration.  Chimney  draft  and  mechanical  draft  are  studied  and 
compared  with  regard  to  their  relative  efficiencies.  Required  in  the 
Mechanical  Engineering  course,  first  semester,  junior  year,  three  hours 
attendance,  three  credits.      Text  by  Parsons. 

Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Crain 
659. — Principles  of  Mechanism — Study  of  designs  for  the  com- 
munication of  motion  by  means  of  gears,  belts,  linkage,  etc.;  methods 
of  designing  parallel  motions,  quick  return  motions,  and  cone  pulleys. 
The  adaptation  of  the  formation  of  gear  teeth  of  the  involute,  the 
epicycloid,    the   logarithmic     spiral     and     other     cun  es.      Required    in 
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Mechanical  Engineering  course,  junior  year,  first  semester,  three  hours 
attendance,  three  credits.  Prerequisite,  .Mathematics  603.  Text  by 
Sibley.  .\lr.   Lawrence  or  Mr.  ('rain 

(>(;<>. — Gas  and  Oil  Engines  Theory  and  construction  of  gas  and 
oil  engines,  igniters,  governors,  etc.  The  study  of  traction  and  port- 
able gas  and  oil  engines,  such  as  are  used  in  industrial  plants,  upon 
contracting  work  and  upon  highways  and  farms.  The  study  of  automo- 
bile engines.  Elective,  first  semester,  senior  year,  three  hours  attend- 
ance, three  credits.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  151,  Physics  705.  Text 
bv    'ones.  Mr    cammack 

G«l. — Kinematic  Drawing  and  Machine  Design — The  student  is 
required  to  do  work  in  Kinematic  drawing  and,  in  addition,  to  make 
designs  for  screws,  bolts,  nuts,  gears,  and  complete  machines,  such  as 
arbor  presses,  drill  presses,  lathes,  etc.  Elective,  second  semester, 
junior  year,  four  hours  attendance,  four  credits.  Text  by  Reed  and 
Reed-  Mr.  Cammack 

<>62. — Foundry — Students  are  taught  by  lectures,  recitations  and 
actual  work,  how  to  charge  and  manage  the  cupola,  brass  furnace,  and 
core  oven.  Castings  of  brass,  iron  and  other  metals  and  alloys  are 
made.  Required  in  Mechanical  Engineering  course,  first  semester, 
junior  year,  six  hours  attendance,  three  credits.      Fee,  $2.00. 

Mr.  Cammack  and  Mr.  Bradley 
663. — Pattern  Making — Examples  of  plain  work;  core  work;  pulley 
work;   pipe  work;    gear  work;    core  boxes,   their  use  and  construction, 
are  given.      Required   in  the  Mechanical   Engineering  course,   first  se- 
mester, junior  year.      Four  hours  attendance,  two  credits.      Fee,  $1.0  0. 

Mr.  Edmondson 
664. — Machine  Shop  Tools — Textbook  and  lectures.  The  aim  is  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  up-to-date  methods  under  various  condi- 
tions of  practice  and  with  such  machines  and  appliances  as  do  not 
come  under  his  immediate  observation  in  our  shops.  Elective,  second 
semester,  junior  year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Text  by 
Vandervoort.  Mr.  Cammack 

665. — Machine  Design — Copying  of  machinery  from  good  examples; 
design  of  riveted  joints,  elementary  machine  fastenings,  etc.  Elective, 
first  semester,  junior  year,  six  hours  attendance,  three  credits. 

Mr.  Cammack 
666. — Machine  AVork  in  Metal — Care  and  management  of  tools  and 
their  construction  is  taught.  A  five  horsepower  vertical  steam  engine, 
complete  in  all  details,  a  number  of  drafting  tables,  boring  bars, 
gears,  vises,  bell  chucks,  and  small  tools  for  use  in  the  shop,  serve  to 
illustrate  the  practical  use  to  which  shop  products  are  put.  Prerequi- 
site, 653,  654,  656,  662.  Required  in  Mechanical  Engineering  course, 
second  semester,  junior  year,  ten  hours  attendance,  three  and  one-third 
credits.      Fee,  $2.00.  Mr.  Cammack 

667. — The  Steam  Engine  and  Valve  Gears  are  studied  in  their 
various  forms  in  detail.      The  department  has  appliances  necessarv  for 
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complete  engine  tests.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of 
valves.  The  study  of  traction  and  portable  steam  engines,  such  as 
are  used  in  industrial  plants,  upon  contracting  work  and  upon  high- 
ways and  farms.  Various  types  of  steam  turbines  are  taken  up  and 
comparisons  made  with  reciprocating  engines.  Required  in  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  course,  first  semester,  senior  year,  three  hours  at- 
tendance, three  credits.  Text  by  Ripper  or  Furman.  Mr.  Crain 
668. — Thermodynamics — A  study  of  the  laws  of  thermodynamics 
as  applied  to  steam  engines,  gas  engines,  air  compressors,  injectors, 
and  other  appliances.  Required  in  Mechanical  Engineering  course, 
second  semester,  junior  year,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits. 
Prerequisite,  60  5.  Text  by  Reeves.  Mr.  Crain 
669.— Transmission  of  Power— A  study  of  the  various  forms  of 
power  transmission  in  shops  and  factories;  belt,  rope  and  chain  trans- 
mission. Elective,  first  semester,  junior  year,  two  hours  attendance, 
two  credits.      Prerequisite,    603.                      Mr.   Lawrence  or  Mr.   Crain 

670. Machine    Design — The    students    make    designs    for    screws, 

blots,  nuts,  gears,  and  complete  machines,  such  as  arbor  presses,  drill 
presses,  lathes,  engines,  etc.  Elective,  first  semester,  senior  year,  three 
hours  attendance,   one  and  one-half  credits.      Text  by  Reid  and  Reid. 

Mr.  Cammack 

671. Specifications   and   Contracts— Complete   working    drawings 

for  some  particular  problem  are  made,  the  specifications  are  made, 
and  a  form  of  contract  for  such  a  problem  is  carefully  worked  out. 
Study  of  the  laws  governing  contracts  and  specifications.  Elective, 
first  semester,  senior  year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Text 
by  Johnson.  Mr.  Lawrence  or  Mr.  Crain,  and  Mr.  Davis 
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li~'-- — Seminar — The  consideration  of  articles  of  interest  appear- 
ing in  the  current  technical  papers  and  magazines.  Elective,  first  se- 
mester, senior  year,  one  hour  attendance,  one  credit. 

Mr.    Lawrence  or  Air.  (rain 

(i7;{. — Materials  of  Machines — The  study  of  combustion,  fuels, 
furnaces,  and  refractory  materials,  especially  the  metallurgy  of  iron 
and  steel.  A  study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the 
metals  and  alloys  used  in  macnine  consu  ucLon;  heat  treatment  of 
steel.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  151.  Elective,  second  semester,  senior 
year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.      rlext  by  Smith.        Mr.  Grain 

674- — Machine  Shop — Required  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
course,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Six  hours  attendance,  two  credits 
Prerequisite,    666.      Fee,    $1.00.  Mr.    Cammack 

(i75- — Machine  Shop — Elective,  second  semester,  senior  year.    Pre- 
requisite,   66  6.      Four    hours   attendance,     one    and    one-third     credits 
Fee'   ^-00-  Mr.   Cammack 

($76. — Engineering  Design— The  design  and  arrangement  of  power 
plants,  shops  and  factories.  Required  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
course,  second  semester,  senior  year,  six  hours  attendance,  three 
credits.      Prerequisite,   6  61.  Mr<  Cammack 

677. — Railway  Mechanical  Engineering — The  design  and  con- 
struction of  locomotives,  the  operation  of  the  airbrake,  and  the  study 
of  different  forms  of  signals  and  switches.  Elective,  first  semester, 
senior  year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.      Lectures. 

Mr.  Lawrence  or  Mr.  Crain 

078. — Heating  and  Ventilation — The  study  and  design  of  various 
forms  of  heating  and  ventilation  in  common  use  in  modern  buildings. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  151  and  Physics  7  0  7.  Required  in  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  course,  second  semester,  senior  year,  three  hours  at- 
tendance, three  credits.      Text  by  J.  D.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Lawrence  or  Mr.  C  rain 

679. — Steam  Engine  Design — It  is  the  endeavor  to  have  this 
work  conform  to  the  best  modern  practice,  and  to  supplement  the 
instruction  given,  by  requiring  the  student  to  investigate  existing 
engines  with  regard  to  their  design  and  construction.  Blue  prints  of 
drawings  furnished  by  prominent  manufacturers  are  also  used,  and 
show  the  prevailing  forms  of  engines  in  use.  Elective,  second  se- 
mester, senior  year,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits  Pre- 
requisites,   667,   661.  Mr    Crain 

680. — Compressed  Air  Machinery — The  study  of  motors,  com- 
pressors, hoists,  and  various  air  tools.  Elective,  second  semester, 
senior  year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Prerequisite,  667* 
Text  by  H.  J.  Thorkelson.  Mr.  'Lawrence  or  Mr.'crain 

081. — Seminar— Continuation  of  6  72.  Elective,  second  semester, 
senior  year,  one  hour  attendance,  one  credit. 

Mr.  Lawrence  or  Mr.  Crain 
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683. Thesis — Elective,  lirst  semester,  senior  year,  four  hours  at- 
tendance, two  credits.  Mr-  Crain 

682. Thesis — Each  senior  is  assigned  a  subject,  which  he  is  to 

investigate  and  upon  which  he  must  write  a  satisfactory  thesis.  Sec- 
ond semester,  senior  year,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits. 

Mr.  Lawrence  or  Mr.  Crain 

684. Refrigeration   and   Refrigerating   Machinery — The   study   of 

methods  of  producing  low  temperatures  by  artificial  means,  and  the 
study  of  refrigerating  machinery.  Elective,  second  semester,  senior 
year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Prerequisite,  667.  Lec- 
tures.     Text  by  Redwood.  Mr.  Cammack 

686. Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory — Investigations   of   the 

physical  properties  of  materials  of  construction  entering  into  buildings, 
machinery,  and  other  structures;  test  and  examinations  of  different 
kinds  of  boilers,  engines,  pumps,  etc.  Required  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering course,  second  semester,  senior  year,  six  hours  attendance, 
three  credits.      Prerequisite,  667,  67  4.  Mr.  Crain 

Visits  of  Inspection — During  the  senior  year,  the  students  make 
visits  of  inspection  to  large  industrial  establishments  of  the  state,  in 
charge  of  an  instructor.  These  visits  are  intended  to  be  of  educational 
value  and  to  supplement  the  work  done  at  the  college  and  to  show  the 
students  the  practical  application  of  many  things  taught  in  the  class- 
room. Required  in  Mechanical  Engineering  course,  second  semester, 
senior  year. 

MILITARY    TACTICS 

J.   A,    ROGERS,    Lieutenant,   U.    S.    A Professor 

W.  L.  BEVAN,  Captain 

Assistant   Instructor   and    Armorer 

B.  H.  CHERAKIN,  Sergeant  Fourth  Field  Artillery, 

U    s>   a Battery  Instructor 

By  act  of  Congress,  the  Federal  Land  Grant  Colleges  are  required 
to  teach  military  science  and  tactics.  Under  faculty  regulation,  all 
male  students  except  seniors  are  required  to  carry  certain  prescribed 
courses.      In  addition,  certain  elective  courses  are  offered. 
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The  importance  of  military  training,   both   to  the  individual  and 
hi   (he  state,  is  so  great  that    comment  thereon   is   here  unnecessary, 

although  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  the  benefits  coming 
to  the  sudent  through  physical  training,  habits  of  orderliness, 
obedience  and  decision,  and  from  a  personal  realization  of  responsi- 
bility and  knowledge  gained  in  organization.  The  growing  demand 
for  military  instruction  in  connection  with  school  work,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Agricultural  College  is  the  only  state  institution  where  such 
a  department  exists  has  led  the  authorities  to  make  the  work  as 
thorough  as  possible,  so  that  every  able-bodied  male  student  may 
become  a  well-instructed  soldier,  capable  of  rendering  good  service, 
able  to  organize,  direct,  and  instruct  others.  In  fact,  each  cadet  be- 
comes a  potential  officer  for  our  citizen  soldiery. 

Such  discipline  is  imposed  as  is  designed  to  teach  precise  and 
soldierly  movement  and  to  inculcate  prompt  and  subconscious  obedi- 
ence which  is  essential  to  military  control,  and  to  make  those  who  re- 
ceive it  able  to  direct  kindly,  firmly  and  justly,  when  called  upon  to 
command. 

For  the  purpose  of  instruction,  a  battalion  of  infantry  with  band 
and  staff  is  maintained.  Each  company  is  under  the  command  of  a 
captain  who  is  a  member  of  either  the  junior  or  senior  class  and  is 
responsible  to  the  commandant  for  the  discipline  and  proper  instruc- 
tion in  drill  of  the  men  of  his  company.  Captains  and  lieutenants  are 
selected  from  the  junior  class  by  examination.  They  must  show 
superior  fitness  and  ability  in  practical  drill  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  infantry  drill  regulations.  Sergeants  and  corporals  are  chosen 
from  the  junior  and  sophomore  classes,  by  examination. 

A  battalion  of  infantry  is  maintained  in  the  Colorado  School  of 
Agriculture,    at    the    College,    and    one    company    at    the    Fort    Lewis 
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School  of  Agriculture.      Their  officers  are  chosen  under  a  plan  similar 
to  that  used  for  the  college  battalion. 

Theoretical  instruction,  and  infantry  drill  regulations  are  given 
regularly  to  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers.  In  in- 
clement weather,  lectures  on  infantry  drill  regulations  are  given  to  all. 

COURSES 

Exercises  in  Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  including  school  of  sol- 
dier, squad,  company,  and  battalion.  Ceremonies  include  parade,  re- 
view, guard  mount,  and  inspections.  Required  of  the  entire  battalion, 
three  hours  attendance,  one  credit,  first  semester.  Studies  in  Infantry 
Drill  Regulations,  Part  I,  and  Manual  of  Guard,  required  of  freshmen. 
Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  Parts  II  and  III,  required  of  sophomores. 
Field  Service  Regulations,  Parts  I  and  II,  required  of  juniors. 

Exercises  in  school  of  company  and  battalion,  field  service  regu- 
lations, firing  regulations,  first  aid.  intrenchments,  gallery  practice, 
and  target  range  practice  to  include  marksman  course  and  8  00-yard 
firing.  Required  of  entire  battalion,  second  semester,  three  hours 
attendance,  one  credit. 

Tactics — "Military  Topography,"  by  Sherrill.  Elective,  two  hours 
attendance,    two    credits,    first    semester. 

Review  of  Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  Combat  Section,  and  Field 
Service  Regulations — "Tactical  Principles  and  Problems,"  by  Hanna. 
Practical  solution  of  map  problems.  Elective,  second  semester,  two 
hours  attendance,   two  credits. 

Courses  in  Field  Artillery  Instruction — Provision  is  made  for  in- 
struction in  field  artillery  service  through  enlistment  in  Battery  A, 
Colorado  National  Guard.  The  personnel  of  the  battery  is  made  up 
entirely  of  college  students.  Enlistment  is  voluntary  and  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  but  can  be  terminated    on    request    when  the  student 
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Leaves  college.  The  members  of  the  battery  are  furnished  uniforms, 
and  are  taken,  in  June,  for  field  maneuvers  and  instructions  under 
federal  officers.  The  requirements  of  the  war  department  can  he  met 
by  the  student  while  in  attendance  at  college  except  a  period  of  ten 
days  for  field  maneuvers  immediately  following  commencement  in 
June.  One-halt*  credit  may  be  given  for  this  work  each  semester.  Uni- 
form's are  furnished  for  the  members  of  the  battery. 

Students  who  are  physically  unable  to  take  the  regular  work  may 
he  assigned  to  the  signal  corps.  During  unfavorable  weather,  theoret- 
ical instruction  is  given. 

The  department  is  equipped  with  650  cadet  rifles,  belts,  cartridge 
boxes,  bayonets,  and  scahbards,  national  and  battalion  colors,  swords 
for  officers,  signal  flags,  and  heliographs. 

All  new  men  registering  will  be  required  to  purchase  a  blue 
dress  uniform  and  an  olive  drab  service  uniform  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  College.  This  matter  is  arranged  for  at  registration.  The 
two  uniforms  cost  about  eighteen  dollars. 

Absence  from  drill  is  excused  for  illness  or  absence  from  the  city 
only.  Two  unexcused  absences  cause  suspension  from  all  college 
classes  for  one  day,  the  second  similar  offense  ctiuses  suspension  from 
all  classes  for  two  days,  the  third  similar  offense  causes  permanent 
suspension  from  the  college.  Excused  absences  not  made  up  by  the 
close  of  the  week  following  the  day  the  student  was  absent,  are 
treated  as  unexcused. 


BATTALIOA     ROSTER 

J.   A.    Rogers,   First  Lieutenant  Twentieth   Infantry,   U.   S.    A. ...  Commandant 

W".  L.   Bevan.  Cadet  Captain Assistant  Instructor  and  Armorer 

B.  H.  Cherakin,  Sergeant  Fourth  Field  Artillery.  TJ.  S.  A..  .Battery  Instructor 

Field   and    Stall 

R.  G.  Coffin Major 

H.   B.   Joy Captain   and   Adjutant 

W.  E.  Schneider Sergeant  Major 

R.   E.   Alstead Color  Sergeant 

Band 
W.   E.   Runge,    First    Lieutenant   and   Director 

W.     Feldman Chief    Musician        G.     Paxton Corporal 

M.    McKinlev Principal    Musician       H.     Nichols "...Corporal 

R.    If.    Tucker Drum    Major       E.  F.  Burtis Corporal 

R.    S.    Long Sergeant       M.    R.    Christiansen Corporal 

F.  G.     Stiers Sergeant       L.    Quinlan Corporal 

11.     A.    Gooding Corporal        R.    C.    Richards Corporal 

B.  J.     Thornton Corporal        .!.     M.     Pugh Corporal 

"W.    F.    Scholl Corporal        C.    Thompson Corporal 

Company   A 
A.    Falk,   Captain 

C.  E.    Essex First   Lieutenant        G.    Stewart Sergeant 

M.    L.   Gorton Second   Lieutenant        H.   V.   Brothers Corporal 

J.    Madarasz First   Sergeant        H.    A.   Spencer Corporal 

R.    H.    Becker Sergeant        E.   E.   Summers Corporal 

E.  A.  Lawver Sergeant       C.    C.   Moore Corporal 

P.  Hoagland Sergeant        IT.    C.    Pratt Corporal 

G.  Carr Sergeant        II.   G.   Weigand Corporal 
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Company   B 

W.  Calhoun,  Captain 
R.  B.  McKcown First  Lieutenant       J.  Brophy Corporal 


E.  L.  Sargent Second  Lieutenant 

C.  C.  Taylor First  Sergeant 

H.    T.    Smutz Sergeant 

J.   G.  Nesbit Sergeant 

H.  T.   Miles Sergeant 

E.   C.  Johnson Sergeant 


L.  T.  Brown Corporal 

F.   W.   Humphrey Corporal 

L.  C.  Antics Corporal 

W.   K.   Carroll Corporal 

B.  Flanagan Corporal 


Company    C 

N.  L.  Foster,  Captain 

K.  M.  McLaughlin.  .  .First  Lieutenant      W.  Yetter Sergeant 

C.  N.  Shepardson.  .Second  Lieutenant       W.    Spangler Corporal 


H.  Graham 

J.  H.  Newton  .  . 
H.  E.  Northrop. 
W.    Stall ings.  .  . 


First  Sergeant 

Sergeant 

Sergeant 

Sergeant 


E.  Meyer Corporal 

C.     Robenstein Corporal 

F.  W.    Ruttencutter Corporal 

C.    M.    Chase Corporal 

V.  C.  Beck Sergeant       A.    R.    Knapp Corporal 


Company    D 

G.    R.   Johnson,    Captain 
H.    Williams First   Lieutenant       E.    W.    Kimball Sergeant 


Van    Home. 


Second   Lieutenant       M.    Grandy Corporal 


C.   A.  White First  Sergeant 

A.    L.   Ogle Sergeant 

H.   L.   Gaymon Sergeant 

R.    B.    Moran Sergeant 

L.    S.    Smith Sergeant 


L.    F.     Keating Corporal 

J.    H.    Bush Corporal 

L.   Haver Corpora] 

W.   L.  May Corporal 

A.    G.    Wooley Corporal 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING 


ll.    W.    HUGHES 

.MISS    lODWlNA    LAYMAN 

(In  charge  of   Physical  Tra 


Director 

.  .  .  Assistant   l  >irector 
Ing   lor  Women) 


Physical  Education  for  Women — The  object  of  the  work  in  phy- 
sical training  is  to  help  in  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  health 
in  body  and  mind;  and  to  aid  in  a  nearer  approach  to  the  ideal  of  per- 
fect physical,  mental,  and  moral  development.  The  work  aims  to  be 
educytive,  corrective,  and  recreative.  Especial  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
general  body-building  and  co-ordinated  movements  which  develop 
alertness,  decision,  concentration,  and  perfect  control  of  mind  over 
body;  on  corrective  exercises  for  the  adjustment  of  any  defective  or 
incorrect  attitude  of  the  body;  and  on  the  recreative  exercises  and 
games  which  cultivate  a  standard  of  fair  play,  and  add  much  to  the 
pure  enjoyment  of  the  work. 

Folk  and  aesthetic  dancing  have  been  introduced  into  the  work, 
and,  when  taken  from  the  educational  standpoint,  are  some  of  the 
most  potent  factors  in  promoting  a  graceful  carriage  with  free,  easy 
movements. 

The  new  playground  and  tennis  courts  have  added  much  to  the 
possibilities  of  out-of-doors  physical  work,  and  games  suitable  to  the 
season. 

Physical  training  is  required  of  every  young  woman  except  the 
students  of  the  conservatory  and  seniors.  The  work  is  given  in  three 
one-hour  periods  each  week  (one  credit).  Uniform  gymnasium  suits 
of  black  serge,  with  blouse  and  full  bloomers,  gymnasium  shoes,  a 
short,  full  skirt  for  tennis  and  walking,  rubber-soled  shoes,  and  a 
tennis    racket    are    required    for    satisfactory     gymnastic     work.      The 
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suits  may  be  made  or  purchased  after  consulting  the  director.  A 
physical  examination  by  the  director  is  required  upon  entrance,  to 
ascertain  the  fitness  of  every  student  for  the  work,  and  to  aid  in  the 
individual  correction  of  any  possible  physical  defects.  Students  phy- 
sically unlit  for  work  at  any  time,  are  excused  during  the  period  of 
disability.  I 

The  Department  of  Athletics  is  well  organized  under  immediate 
direction  of  the  Physical  Director  and  comprises  work  in  four  lines, — 
football,  basketball,  track',  and  baseball,  each  of  which  has  its  separate 
organization  and  finance.  Each  is  managed  by  a  student  elected  by  the 
student  body.  All  business  matters  pertaining  to  athletics  are  con- 
sidered by  the  council,  consisting  of  S.  L.  Macdonald,  chairman;  H.  W. 
Hughes,  Albert  B.  Cammack,  Ralph  Swink  and  Horace  Doke,  three 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  faculty,  and  two  are  students  elected 
by  the  Athletic  Association. 

The  Agricultural  College  is  a  member  of  the  Colorado  Athletic 
Conference.  Its  athletics  are  on  a  very  firm  basis,  free  from  debt,  with 
all  athletic  teams  well  supplied  with  necessary  equipment. 

Colorado  Field,  the  new  athletic  field  for  men,  is  located  south 
of  Agricultural   Hall;    the   field  for  women  is  north. 

The  field  for  men  consists  of  a  quartermile  cinder  track,  with 
football  and  baseball  fields  sodded  in  blue  grass  on  the  inside  of  the 
oval,  with  steel  bleachers  to  seat  1,0  00  persons.  The  outside  of  the 
oval  contains  two  practice  fields,  one  for  football,  and  one  for  base- 
ball. In  one  corner  of  the  field  is  located  a  cement  club  house,  with 
hot  and  cold  showers,  warm  rubbing  tables,  and  lockers  to  accommo- 
date   150    men. 
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The  entire  field  is  parked  with  shrubbery  and  driveways,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  high  wire  fence,  with  shrubbery  planted  directly 
on  the  inside. 

The  Green  and  Gold,  the  field  for  women,  is  located  north  ol* 
Agricultural  Hall,  and  contains  tennis,  basketball,  and  volleyball 
courts;  a  field  sodded  for  hockey  and  other  out-of-door  games.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  outdoor  theatricals. 

Physical  Education  for  Men. — Physical  training  is  required  for  all 
sophomore  and  freshmen  and  is  scheduled  two  days  each  week. 
Exercises  are  taken  from  Manual  of  Physical  Training,  United  States 
Army.  A  fee  of  $1.50  is  charged  for  the  semester  for  the  use  of  a 
clean  suit,  towel,  locker,  key  and  shower,  all  to  be  furnished  by  the 
College  for  each  exercise  and  a  deposit  of  $1.00  which  will  be  re- 
turned if  goods  furnished  are  returned  in  good  condition. 


HVSKS 


FRED   G.    PERSON Professor 

L.    S.    FOLTZ Instructor 

701. — Household  Physics — A  course  covering  mechanics  of  solids, 
liquids,  gases,  heat,  magnetism  and  electricity,  sound,  and  light.  The 
fundamentals  of  the  subject  are  carefully  considered  in  their  relation 
to  the  household.  Ventilation,  heating  and  lighting,  etc.,  are  given 
careful  attention.  Prerequisites,  Preparatory  Physics,  Algebra  through 
quadratics.  Required  of  Household  Economics  division,  first  semester, 
freshman  year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Mr.  Person 

702. — Household  Physics  Laboratory — Taken  with  701  and  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  daily  life  by  performing  the  experiments  covered  by  the  sub- 
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ject  matter  of  the  text.  Required  in  General  Science  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics courses,  first  semester,  freshman  year,  two  hours  attendance, 
one  credit.      Fee,  $1.00.  Mr.  Person 

703. — Household  Physics — Continuation  of  701.  Second  semester, 
freshman  year,  two  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Mr.   Person 

704. — Household  Physics  Laboratory — Continuation  of  702.  Sec- 
ond semester,  freshman  year,  two  hours  attendance,  one  credit.  Fee, 
$1.00.  Mr.  Person 

705. — General  Physics — A  course  covering  mechanics  of  solids, 
liquids,  gases,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity,  sound,  and  light.  A  course 
intended  to  give  general  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  in  the  physical 
world,  and  to  form  a  oasis  for  the  study  of  all  applied  science.  Pre- 
requisite courses  602,  603.  Required  in  the  divisions  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  first  semester,  sophomore  year,  three  hours  attend- 
ance, three  credits.      Text  by  Kimball.  Mr.  Person 

706. — General  Physics  Laboratory — Taken  with  7  05.  Experi- 
mental work  designed  to  give  the  student  first  hand  knowledge  of  the 
operation  of  physical  laws  and  to  teach  him  methods  of  measurement 
and  ability  to  handle  and  manipulate  apparatus.  Required  in  the 
divisions  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  first  semester,  sophomore 
year,  four  hours  attendance,  two  credits.     Fee,  $2.00.  Mr.  Foltz 

707. — General  Physics — Continuation  of  70  5.  Sophomore  year, 
second  semester,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits.  Mr.  Person 
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708. — General  Physical  Laboratory  Continuation  of  706.  Sopho- 
more year,  second  semester,  lour  hours  attendance,  two  credits.  Fee, 
M.00.  Mr.    Foltz 

700. — Applied  Mechanics — This  course,  consisting  of  lectures  and 
recitation,  will  cover  the  practical  applications  as  well  as  the  theo- 
retical side  of  forces  in  action  in  the  general  field  of  mechanics.  Nu- 
merous problems  illustrating  the  different  cases  are  used.  Prerequi- 
sites, college  algebra,  trigonometry,  calculus.  Required,  sophomore 
year,  second  semester,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits. 

Mr.  Person 

710. — Electrical  Measurements — An  elementary  study  of  magnet- 
ism and  electricity,  the  laws  governing  same,  and  methods  of  measur- 
ing the  quantities  involved.  Required  in  Electrical  Engineering  course, 
first  semester,  junior  year,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits. 

Mr.  Person 

711. — Electrical  Measurements  Laboratory  for  710 — A  course  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  facility  in  the  determination  of  electrical 
properties  and  quantities.  Many  practical  experiments  are  performed 
in  testing  instruments,  and  the  methods  used  are  the  ones  in  common 
practice.  Mr.  Aldrich 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  RURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

C.   G.   SARGENT Professor   of   Rural   Education 

and    Rural    School    Visitor 
W.   E.  VAPLON.  .State  Reader  of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs 
Assistant   State   Leader 

The  Department  of  Rural  and  Industrial  Education  up  to  the  close 
of  the  school  year  1915-16  has  been  organized  for  extension  service 
only,  giving  all  its  time  and  attention  to  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
rural  life  betterment  and  rural  school  improvement.  With  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  year  1916-17,  the  functions  of  the  department  will 
be  enlarged  to  include  resident  instruction  in  professional  courses. 

For  several  years,  the  college  has  been  meeting  in  part  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Nelson  Amendment  to  the  Morrill  Act,  which  provides 
that  a  part  of  the  additional  appropriation  be  used  for  providing 
"courses  for  the  special  preparation  of  instructors  for  teaching  the 
elements  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,"  by  offering  courses  in 
psychology,  history  of  education,  school  management,  and  practice 
teaching  for  those  fitting  themselves  for  teachers.  The  practice  teach- 
ing is  done  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  regular  class  instructors  as  critic  teachers  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Principal  of  the  School  of  Agriculture.  In  order  to  meet 
the  call  for  more  teachers  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  the  house- 
hold arts,  provisions  have  been  made  for  materially  strengthening  this 
work. 

Rural  School  Survey. — One  of  the  first  pieces  of  work  undertaken 
by  this  department  was  an  eight-year  survey  of  each  third  class  school 
district  in  the  state.  This  was  done  in  order  to  better  understand  con- 
ditions that  we  might  better  and  more  wisely  plan  for  their  improve- 
ment. Iii  doing  this  work  3  5  counties  and  more  than  12  5  different 
districts  were  visited.  A  very  careful  study  was  made  of  the  rural 
schools  of  the  entire  state,  and  this  has  now  been  published  in  bulletin 
form  and  is  available  for  all  who  want  to  know  and  better  understand 
conditions  in  these  schools. 

Later  the  survey  was  completed  for  1915,  so  now  the  department 
has  the  complete  record  of  each  school  district  in  Colorado  for  the  past 
nine  years. 

Another  bulletin  dealing  with  the  School  Revenue  System  in  the 
state  is  now  in  press.  This  bulletin  explains  the  sources  of  all  school 
revenues,  the  amounts  that  come  from  each  source,  and  makes  a  com- 
parison of  the  financial  ability  of  first,  second,  and  third  class  school 
districts,  and  the  extent  to  which  each  is  using  its  resources.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  other  state  has  ever  made  as  careful  a  study,  or  has 
ever  secured  so  much  valuable  and  useful  information  about  its  rural 
schools  as  Colorado  now  has. 

Rural  School  Retterment. — A  campaign  for  rural  schooi  better- 
ment has  been  carried  on,  based  upon  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  sur- 
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ve\,  which  clearly  reveals  the  weakness  and  inadequacy  of  the  small 
district  system  under  which  the  rural  schools  of  Colorado  have  always 
heen  operated.  In  this  work,  the  department  is  co-operating  with  the 
Superintendent  ol*  Public  Instruction,  the  Colorado  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, the  county  superintendents  and  country  teachers. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs. — A  State  Leader  of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs 
is  employed.  This  work  is  done  in  co-operation  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  State  Leader  works  in  co-operation  with  the 
county  superintendents,  county  agriculturists  and  country  teachers. 
The  clubs  are  organized  in  the  schools  and  are  conducted  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  school  work,  while  the  schools  are  in  session,  and  in  a  few 
cases,  competent  teachers  have  been  employed  to  supervise  the  work 
during  vacation  months.  Corn,  potato,  garden  and  canning,  miJk 
testing,  pig,  poultry,  cooking  and  sewing  clubs  have  been  organized. 

This  line  of  work  seeks  to  give  purpose  and  intelligent  direction 
to  the  subjects  taught  in  the  rural  schools,  to  vitalize  the  work  and 
relate  it  more  closely  to  the  environment  in  which  it  is  placed.  It 
encourages  the  study  of  farm  and  home  subjects  and  thereby  en- 
riches   both   the   school  and   home   life   of   the   children. 

Consolidated  Schools  and  Rural  High  Schools. — This  department 
assists  in  consolidating  small  districts  into  larger  and  stronger  ones, 
thereby  making  it  possible  to  build  up  a  graded  school  including  a 
four-year  high  school  course.  It  encourages  the  introduction  of  agri- 
culture, manual  training  and  domestic  science  in  these  and  other  high 
schools,  and  seeks  to  help  build  up  a  system  of  rural  schools  that  will 
help  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  that  confront  the  farmers  of  the 
state. 

Country  Life  Reading  Courses. — Sixteen  reading  courses  are 
offered.        These    are    suitable   for    county     superintendents,     country 
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teachers,  granges,  farmers'  clubs,  women's  clubs,  rural  churches,  etc. 
Credits  toward  a  degree  at  the  college  are  given  to  students  and 
teachers  who  may  take  these  courses  in  non-residence.  Where  granges, 
farmers'  organizations,  churches  or  country  life  clubs  wish  to  take  these 
courses,  assistance  will  be  given  in  organizing  and  conducting  the  work 
through  local  leaders  and  no  charge  will  be  made  for  any  help  thus 
given. 

Information  Bureau. — Information  is  furnished  to  county  super- 
intendents, teachers,  school  directors,  and  patrons  on  the  latest  and 
best  methods  of  organizing  and  conducting  rural  schools.  Sugges- 
tions are  given  in  planning  school  houses,  playgrounds,  courses  of 
study,  the  training  of  teachers  for  rural  schools  and  rural  leadership, 
and  for  making  the  school  the  social  center  of  the  community.  The 
school  farm  of  five,  ten  or  more  acres  with  a  teacher's  home  located 
on  it  is  advocated  for  the  rural  schools  of  Colorado. 

The  department  seeks  to  give  assistance  in  rural  school  improve- 
ment and  community  betterment  by  co-operating  with  the  school  sys- 
tem and  by  connecting  the  country  people  and  their  schools  more 
closely  with  the  different  departments  of  the  Agricultural  College  and 
Experiment  Station. 


VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

GEORGE    H.    GLOVER 

Head  of  Division,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice 

I.   E.   NEWSOM Professor  of   Patholog-y 

HARRY  E.   KINGMAN Professor  of  Surgery 

A.  W.  WHITEHOUSU Professor  of  Anatomy 

H.     S.     EAKINS Professor    of    Materia    Medica 

FLOYD   CROSS Instructor   in   Physiology 

801. — Anatomy — This  subject  is  given  in  two  hour  periods  in  the 
laboratory.  Complete  dissection  of  the  dog  is  begun.  Ten  hours  at- 
tendance, five  credits,  first  semester,  freshman  year.  Texts,  "Sisson's 
Veterinary  Anatomy,"  and  Bradley's  "Dissection  of  the  Dog."  Fee, 
$2.50.  Mr.  Whitehouse 

802. — Anatomy — Dissection  of  the  dog  is  finished  and  complete 
dissection  of  the  horse  is  begun.  Ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits, 
second  semester,  freshman  year.  Text,  McFaydean's  "Anatomy  of  the 
Horse."      Fee,  $2.50.  Mr.  Whitehouse 

803. — Anatomy — Dissection  of  the  horse  is  continued.  Ten  hours 
attendance,   five  credits,   first  semester,   sophomore  year.      Fee,    $2.50. 

Mr.  Whitehouse 
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sal. — Anatomy — Dissection  of  the  horse  is  finished.  Comparative! 
dissection  of  sheep,  ox,  pig,  and  possibly  fowl.  Ten  hours  attendance, 
Rye  credits,  second  semester,  sophomore  year.      Fee,   $2.50. 

Mr.  Whitehouse 

805, — Comparative  Anatomy — An  abbreviated  general  study  of  the 
structure  of  the  domesticated  animals,  special  attention  being  given  to 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  Viscera  and  to  the  limbs.  Required  of 
seniors  in  Animal  Husbandry,  six  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first 
semester.  Text,  Chauveau's  "Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Domesti- 
cated Animals."     Fee,   $2.50.  Mr.  Cross 

800. — Histology — A  detailed  microscopic  study  of  the  minute 
structure  of  normal  animal  tissues.  Ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits, 
first  semester,  sophomore  year.   Text,  Bailey's  "Textbook  of  Histology." 

Mr.  Eakins 

807. — Physiology — A  study  of  the  functions  of  the  normal  tissues 
and  organs  of  the  animal  body.  Five  hours  attendance,  five  credits, 
second  semester.  Required  of  freshman  Veterinary  and  senior  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  students.  Text,  Fred  Smith's  "Manual  of  Veterinary 
Physiology."      Prerequisites,    801   or   SO 5.  Mr.  Cross 

808. — Chemical  Physiology — A  study  of  the  chemical  constitution 
of  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo 
in  the  normal  animal.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first 
semester,  sophomore  year.  Texts,  Holland's  "Medical  Chemistry"  and 
Fred  Smith's  "Manual  of  Physiology."      Prerequisite,   807. 

Mr.   Cross 

809. — Physiology — Continuation  of  807  and  8  0  8.  Special  atten- 
tion being  given  to  animal  nutrition  and  locomotion.      Two  hours  at- 
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tendance,   two   credits,   second  semester,   sophomore  year.      Text,   Fred 
Smith's    'Manual  of  Veterinary  Physiology,"  supplemented  by  lectures. 

Mr.  Cross 
810. — Physiology    Laboratory — Exercises    in    digestion,    examina- 
tion of  urine  and   detection  of  poisons.      Four   hours  attendance,   two 
credits,   second   semester,   sophomore  year.      Fee,    $2.50.  Mr.   Cross 

811. — Materia  Medica — This  subject  treats  of  the  occurrence, 
derivation,  physical  and  chemical  properties,  physiological  actions, 
official  and  other  preparations,  toxicology,  and  doses  of  drugs.  Three 
hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  semester,  freshman  year.  Texts, 
Quitman's  "Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,"  and  Holland's  "Medical 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology."  Mr.   Eakins 

812. — Materia  Medica — Continuation  of  811.  Three  hours  at- 
tendance, three  credits,  second  semester,  freshman  year. 

Mr.  Eakins 

813. — Materia  Medica — Continuation  of  812.  Two  hours  at- 
tendance, two  credits,  first  semester,  sophomore  year.  Mr.  Eakins 

814. — Materia  Medica — Continuation  of  813.  Two  hours  attend- 
ance, two  credits,  second  semester,  sophomore  year. 

815. — Pharmacy — Laboratory  instruction  in  metrology,  prescrip- 
tion writing,  pharmaceutical  operations,  and  preparation  of  official 
fluid  extracts,  tinctures,  pills,  ointments,  liniments,  biologies.  Four 
hours  attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.  Fee,  $2.50. 

816. — Therapeutics — A  consideration  of  the  use  of  remedial 
agents  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Given  by  lectures.  Two  hours, 
attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.     Prerequisite,  814. 

Mr.   Whitehouse 
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817. — Therapeutics  Continuation  of  816.  Two  hours  attend- 
ance, two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Mr.  Whitehouse 

si 8. — Parasitology — A  study  of  the  animal  parasites  affecting  the 
domesticated  animals,  economical  importance,  measures  of  control 
and  eradication.  One  laboratory  and  two  class  hours,  three  credits, 
second  semester,  sophomore  year.  Text,  Kaupp's  "Animal  Parasites 
and  Parasitic  Diseases."  t\jt    Eakins 

819. — Meat  Inspection — A  study  of  gross  lesions  of  disease  in  food 
producing  animals;  federal,  state  and  municipal  rules  and  regulations 
governing  sanitation,  ante-  and  postmortem  inspections;  and  routine 
inspection  methods.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first  se- 
mester, senior  year.  Texts,  U.  S.  B.  of  A.  I.  regulations  in  effect,  and 
Edelman's  "Meat  Hygiene."  ^[r    Eakins 

82°- — Pathology — A  consideration  of  disease  processes  in  gen- 
eral, edema,  inflammation,  degeneration,  regeneration  and  new 
growths.  Ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits,  first  semester,  junior 
year.      Text,  Mallory's  "Pathologic  Histology."      Pee,   $2.50. 

Mr.  Newsom 

821. — Bacteriology — Recitations  and  laboratory  work  on  the  va- 
rious phenomena  exhibited  by  the  bacteria  and  protozoa  that  are  path- 
ogenic for  animals  and  man.  Given  in  two  hour  periods  in  the  lab- 
oratory. Ten  hours  attendance,  five  credits,  second  semester,  sopho- 
more year.  Texts,  Buchanan's  "Veterinary  Bacteriology"  and  Heine- 
man's  "Laboratory  Guide."      Fee,   $3.00. 

Mr.  Newsom  and  Mr.  Eakins 

822- — Autopsy — Required  of  all  senior  and  junior  students  when- 
ever material  is  available.      No  credit.  Mr.  Newsom. 

823- — Laboratory  Diagnosis — Diagnosis  of  disease  by  examination 
of  body  fluids,  microscopic  examination  of  tissue  and  experimental  in- 
oculations. Special  stress  is  given  to  analysis  of  urine,  blood  exam- 
inations, and  detection  of  poisons.  Pour  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 
first  semester,  senior  year.      Pee,  $2.5  0.  Mr.  Newsom 

824- — Laboratory  Diagnosis — Continuation  of  8  2  3.  Four  hours 
attendance,  two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.     Fee,   $2.50. 

Mr.  Newsom 

825- — Surgical  Restraint — Practical  instruction  in  the  restraint  of 
animals  during  examination  or  operation.  It  includes  the  study  of 
numerous  makes  and  styles  of  casting  harnesses,  the  demonstration  of 
their  uses  and  advantages;  the  tying  of  knots;  making  of  halters,  and 
numerous  other  appliances  used  in  handling  the  domestic  animals. 
Two  hours  attendance,  one  credit,  second  semester,  freshman  year. 

Mr.  Kingman 

82^- — Surgery — General  surgery;  consideration  of  the  causes, 
course,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  surgical  diseases  of  the  domestic 
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animals.     Two   hours   attendance,    two    credits,    first   semester,    junior 
year.      Text,  Frohner's  "General  Veterinary  Surgery." 

Mr.  Kingman 

827. — Surgery — Continuation  of  8  2  6.  Two  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.  Mr.  Kingman 

828. — Operative  Surgery — Consideration  of  operative  technique 
for  specific  operations.  Taught  by  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Two 
hours  attendance,  two  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Prerequi- 
sites, 82  6  and  827.  Mr.  Kingman 

830. — Surgery — Continuation  of  82  8.  Two  hours  attendance,  two 
credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Mr.  Kingman 

831. — Lameness — The  causes  of  lameness,  art  of  diagnosis,  and 
treatment.  Three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  second  semester, 
junior  year.  Prerequisites,  801,  802,  803,  804.  Text,  Wyman's 
"Diagnosis  of  Lameness  in  the  Horse."  Mr.  Kingman 

832. — Obstetrics — The  diseases  incident  to  reproduction,  their 
causes,  prevention,  and  treatment,  supplemented  by  demonstrations  in 
the  clinic.  Prerequisites,  801,  802,  803,  804,  820.  Four  hours  at- 
tendance, four  credits  first  semester,  senior  year.  Text,  Williams' 
"Obstetrics."  Mr.  Kingman 

829. — Surgical  Exercises — Practice  in  surgical  technique.  Taken 
any  time  during  the  senior  year  when  material  is  available.  One 
credit.      Fee,  $2.00.  Mr.  Kingman 
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833. — Shoeing,  Soundness  and  Military  Practice — The  principles 
involved  iii  shoeing  for  pathological  conditions  of  the  feet  of  horses. 
The  examination  of  the  domestic  animals  for  unsoundness.  The 
duties  of  the  army  veterinarian.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 
second  semester,  senior  year.  \ir    Kingman 

884. — Canine  Medicine — Consideration  of  the  breeds  of  dogs  and 
cats,  and  their  special  requirements  when  diseased.  Two  hours  at- 
tendance, two  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Mr.  Kingman 

835. — Clinic — Junior  students  are  expected  to  assist  the  seniors  in 
their  hospital  and  clinical  work,  which  consists,  among  other  things,  in 
making  daily  examinations  of  cases,  and  assisting  in  the  dressing  of 
wounds,  and  treatment  of  all  cases  in  the  hospital.  Five  hours  attend- 
ance, two  and  one-half  credits,  first  semester,  junior  year. 

Mr.  Kingman 

836. — Clinic — Continuation  of  8  3  5.  Five  hours  attendance,  two 
and  one-half  credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.  Mr.  Kingman 

837. — Clinic — Seniors  are  given  preference  in  the  ambulatory 
clinic  and  assisting  with  operations,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  all 
cases  in  the  hospital.  Five  hours  attendance,  two  and  one-half  credits, 
first  semester,  senior  year.  Mr.  Kingman 

838. — Clinic — Continuation  of  837.  Five  hours  attendance,  two 
and  one-half  credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Mr.  Kingman 

839. — Theory  and  Practice — Diseases  of  a  sporadic  nature  are 
first  considered,  including  diseases  incident  to  the  respiratory,  diges- 
tive, circulatory  systems,  etc.  Living  animals  are  utilized  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  practical  demonstration  of  various  diseases,  as  are  also  speci- 
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mens  from  the  pathology  museum.  Four  hours  attendance,  four  cred- 
its, first  semester,  junior  year.  Text,  Hutyra  &  Marek's  "Pathology 
and  Therapeutics  of  the  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals."         Mr.  Glover 

840. — Theory  and  Practice — Continuation  of  83  9.  Five  hours  at- 
tendance. Five  credits,  second  semester,  junior  year.  Text,  same  as 
83  9.  Mr.  Glover 

841. — Theory  and  Practice — Deals  principally  with  infectious 
diseases,  acute  infectious  exanthematic  diseases,  acute  infectious 
diseases  with  localization  of  certain  organs,  infectious  diseases  with 
special  involvment  of  the  nervous  system;  chronic  infectious  diseases. 
Five  hours  attendance,  five  credits,  first  semester,  senior  year.  Text, 
same  as  839.  Mr.  Newsom 

842. — Theory  and  Practice — Continuation  of  841,  and  infectious 
diseases  produced  by  protozoa.  Four  hours  attendance,  four  credits, 
second  semester,  senior  year.      Text,  same  as  83  9.  Mr.  Glover 

843. — Dairy  Inspection — This  subject  embraces  the  sanitary 
handling  of  milk,  use  of  the  scorecard,  diseases  of  dairy  cows,  adul- 
teration of  milk,  effect  of  improper  food  on  the  dairy  cow  and  her 
products,  the  tuberculin  test,  etc.  Two  hours  attendance,  two  credits, 
second  semester,  senior  year.      Prerequisites,  842  and  818. 

Mr.  Glover 

844. — Diseases  of  Livestock — This  subject  is  devoted  to  a  prac- 
tical consideration  of  common  accidents  and  ailments  on  the  farm; 
the  care  of  animals  in  health  and  nursing  in  disease.  Required  of  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  students,  three  hours  attendance,  three  credits,  first 
semester,  senior  year. 

845. — Agricultural  Bacteriology — A  study  of  the  morphology,  phy- 
siology, and  other  phenomena  exhibited  by  bacteria  that  have  special 
reference  to  milk  and  soil;  to  animal  and  plant  diseases.  Recitation 
and  laboratory  work  given  in  two  hour  periods,  in  the  laboratory. 
Elective  for  students  in  the  agricultural  group,  ten  hours  attendance, 
five  credits,  second  semester.  Texts,  Marshall's  "Microbiology  for  Ag- 
ricultural Students,"  and  Heineman's  "Laboratory  Guide."     Fee,  $3.00. 

Mr.  Newsom 

846. Household  Bacteriology — The  preparation  of  culture  media 

and  the  culture  and  observation  of  micro-organisms  that  are  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  students  of  home  economics.  Special  stress  is  laid  on 
molds  and  yeasts,  the  preservation  of  foods,  sanitary  milk  and  water 
supply.  Recitation  and  laboratory  work  in  two  hour  periods.  Re- 
quired of  students  in  domestic  science,  ten  hours  attendance,  five 
credits,  second  semester,  senior  year.  Texts,  Buchanan's  "Household 
Bacteriology"  and  Heineman's  "Laboratory  Guide."      Fee,   $3.00. 

Mr.  Newsom 
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CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSK 
CONSERVATORY 

ALEXANDER  EMSLIE,  Director  Conservatory  of  Musi.-. 

Voice   Culture,   Opera,   Oratorio,   and   Chorus   Director 

MRS.   ALEXANDER   EMSLIE 

Directress    Piano    Department,    and    Instructor  in  Piano 
HOWARD  S.    REYNOLDS.  .Director  Violin   Department, 

and  Instructor  in  Violin,  Harmony.  Counterpoint,   ami 

Composition 

MISS  CELIA   BOSTON    Instructor  in  Piano 

MISS  GLADYS    MOORE     Assistant   in   Piano 

MISS  ANNA  RIST   Accompanist 

MISS   ADA  TUPPER 

Assistant  in  Vocal   and   Public  School   Music 

W.    E.    RUNGE 

Instructor   in   Clarinet,   and   Leader   of  Military   Rand 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  furnishes  carefully  prepared  courses  of 
study  in  each  of  the  various  branches  taught,  commencing  with  the 
most  elementary  in  each  specific  branch  and  carrying  its  students 
through  to  the  last  stages  of  a  finished  musical  education.  Musical 
education  in  the  West  has  steadily  advanced  so  that  it  is  now  conceded 
that  the  advantages  are  greater  at  home  than  in  the  East. 

Voice  Culture. — In  this  department  careful  attention  is  given  to 
the  following:  Correct  tone  placement,  breathing,  diction,  phrasing, 
interpretation,  style,  etc.  In  the  main,  oral  exercises  are  used,  as  it 
has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that  this  method  of  teach- 
ing has  produced  the  best  results. 

Oratorios  and  Cantatas. — The  study  of  oratorios  should  be  under- 
taken only  by  the  most  advanced  pupils.  The  highest  ambition  of  a 
singer  should  be  to  achieve  distinction  in  this  line  of  work.  The  fol- 
lowing oratorios  and  cantatas  may  be  studied:  Handel's  Messiah,  Sam- 
son, Judas  Maccabeus,  and  Jeptha;  Mendelssohn's  Elijah,  St.  Paul, 
Athalie,  and  Hymn  of  Praise;  Haydn's  Creation,  Seasons,  etc.  A  com- 
petent accompanist  will  be  furnished  at  lessons  in  oratorio,  free  of 
charge. 

School  of  Oratorio  and  Acting. — Operas,  like  oratorios,  should  be 
studied  by  advanced  pupils.  No  singer  can  be  fully  equipped  without 
being  able  to  sing  at  least  three  operas.  It  brings  to  the  voice  a  qual- 
ity of  tone  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  other  study  of  music. 
Pupils  desirous  of  studying  the  art  of  acting  in  connection  with  the 
opera  can  do  so,  although  it  is  not  compulsory.  The  study  of  acting 
is  offered  so  far  as  it  relates  to  operatic  rendition  in  order  to  give  the 
pupils  a  graceful  bearing  on  the  stage  or  platform.  As  is  well  known, 
a  singer's  success  is  largely  due  to  his  or  her  personal  appearance  in 
opera,  oratorio,  or  concert  singing. 
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Voice  Training  for  Children. — This  training  is  given  in  classes  and 
is  invaluable  to  children.  Much  of  the  purity,  beauty,  and  ease  of  tone 
in  speech  and  song  of  the  adult  depends  upon  the  care  and  guidance  of 
the  voice  in  childhood.  Proper  vocal  exercises  are  given  to  develop  a 
perfectly  healthy  throat — stress  is  laid  upon  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
vocal  organs  and  the  great  danger  of  straining  them  by  too  loud  sing- 
ing, talking  or  laughing.  There  would  be  fewer  harsh,  metallic,  nasal, 
guttural  voices  if  parents  could  but  realize  the  importance  of  such  care. 
Pianoforte. — It  is  a  universally  conceded  fact  that  the  study  of 
pianoforte  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  very  essential  part  of  a  musical 
education.  Considering  the  great  advance  made  in  this  line  of  work 
during  the  last  decade,  a  course  of  training  which  answered  the  needs 
of  pupils  a  few  years  ago  is  entirely  inadequate  to  present  demands. 
While  the  outlined  course  is  not  obligatory,  it  will  be  used  to  meet  the 
individual  requirement.  Special  attention  is  given  to  musical  touch, 
interpretation,  ear  training,  musical  analysis,  rhythm,  sight  reading, 
and  musical  thinking.  The  famous  Leschetizky,  also  the  Mason  touch 
and  technique  are  employed  in  fundamental  work. 

Children's  Work. — This  work  is  given  both  privately  and  in  class. 
The  private  work  consists  of  the  study  of  melody,  rhythm,  technique, 
and  sight  reading.  Formed  into  classes,  the  pupils  are  taught  by  means 
of  symbols.  Interesting  games  make  tedious  drills  subjects  of  pleas- 
ure: stories  and  songs  stimulate  ideas  and  musical  intelligence.  Mental 
drills  are  used  to  awaken  musical  thought;  the  eye  is  trained  to  read 
quickly  and  correctly  musical  notation.  The  muscles  of  the  fingers, 
wrist,  and  arm  are  developed  and  strengthened  by  finger  gymnastics  and 
table  technique,  performed  to  the  rhythm  of  delightful  little  songs.  The 
sense  of  rhythm  is  developed  by  rhythmic  exercises  and  songs.  Marches 
and  drills  cultivate  correct  ideas  of  time.  Pictures  and  verses  teach 
of  the  great  composers.  Piano  work  illustrates  tbe  principles  taught 
by  games  and  exercises. 
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Demonstrations  will  be  given  occasionally  to  show  parents  and 
friends  the  results  accomplished  in  this  line  of  work. 

Harmony,  Counterpoint,  and  Musical  History. — The  study  of  Har- 
mony proper  begins  with  the  consideration  of  the  Triad.  Following 
this  conies  the  rules  for  connecting  Triads;  the  inversion  of  Triads; 
consecutive  unisons;  fifths  and  octaves;  chords  of  the  seventh  and  their 
inversions;  cadences;  Italian,  German,  French,  and  Neapolitan  sixth 
chords;  chords  of  the  ninth,  eleventh  and  thirteenth;  modulations;  sus- 
pensions and  retardations;  open  harmony,  and  score  writing.  Follow- 
ing this  Elementary  Harmony  comes  a  course  of  Counterpoint.  This 
study  must  be  directed  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  each  individual 
pupil. 

The  course  in  the  history  of  music  consists  of  text-book  and  lec- 
tures on  the  development  of  music  from  early  times  to  the  present. 
This  course  is  invaluable  for  a  greater  knowledge  of  either  vocal  or 
piano  music. 

Public  School  Music. — This  course  is  designed  for  the  training  of 
supervisors  of  music  in  public  schools.  There  is  an  incessant  demand 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  capable  teachers  especially  qualified 
to  supervise  and  teach  music  in  the  public  schools.  Such  knowledge 
can  only  be  obtained  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  who  has  by  per- 
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sonal  experience  familiarized  himself  with  the  peculiar  demands  of  this 
line  of  work.  Instruction  is  given  both  privately  and  in  class.  Those 
wishing  to  take  the  full  course  in  one  year  are  required  to  take  four 
class  lessons  a  week. 

Sight  Singing  and  Heading. — The  work  of  this  course  consists  in 
presenting  the  melodic  and  rhythmic  elements  of  music  with  special 
reference  to  notation  and  its  relation  to  music  thinking  and  music 
reading.  It  seeks  systematically  to  develop  the  ability  to  translate 
quickly  the  written  symbols  of  music  into  melody  and  song,  and  aims 
especially  to  prepare  for  acceptable  chorus  choir  work,  as  well  as  to 
lay  foundation  work  for  all  music  thinking. 

Students'  Recitals. — Recitals  are  given  at  intervals  during  the  sea- 
son. These  recitals  are  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  conservatory 
and  are  designed  to  give  frequent  opportunity  to  come  before  audi- 
ences. All  students  are  therefore  expected  to  take  their  turn  when 
chosen  and  receive  help  and  suggestions  from  the  respective  teachers. 
Parents  and  friends  are  welcome  at  these  recitals. 

Free  Advantages  and  Privileges. — A  large  chorus  will  be  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  rehearsing  the  choruses  from  the  oratorios  and 
operas.  Those  competent  and  willing  to  attend  rehearsals  regularly 
will  be  admitted  free  of  charge.  Ladies'  and  gentlemen's  glee  clubs 
will  also  be  organized  and  will  meet  twice  a  week  for  practice.  Only 
those  students  having  good  voices  and  who  are  good  readers  of  music 
will  be  entitled  to  membership  in  these  clubs. 

Library. — The  conservatory  has  over  two  thousand  copies  of  music, 
by  the  best  composers,  all  nicely  bound  and  classified.  Consequently 
it  is  able  to  rent  to  the  students  at  a  nominal  price  such  music  as  will 
meet  the  demands  of  an  entire  course.  Students  desirous  of  buying 
their  own  music  will  be  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
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TUJTJOK 
Pall    Term    of    Fourteen    Weeks 

(For   other   terms,    prices    proportionate) 

Vocal     Lessons: 

Mr.    Emslie 

Two    lessons   per  week,   twenty    minutes $28.00 

One    lesson    per    week,    thirty    minutes $2l!oo 

Miss  Tupper 
Public  School   music,    two   lessons  per   week   of  forty   minutes, 

in    class     .'$14.00 

Private    lessons,    thirty    minutes,    two    per   week $21.00 

I'iimo   Lessons: 

Mrs.   Emslie 

Private    lessons,    thirty    minutes,    two    per    week $21.00 

One    lesson    per   week,    thirty    minutes $14.00 

\  iolill     lessons: 

Mr.    Reynolds 

Two    lessons   per   week,    thirty   minutes $28.00 

One    lesson   per   week,    thirty   minutes $14.00 

Harmony,  Analysis: 

In    class    $12.00 

History,   Ear   Training: 


In    class 


Music     Rent 


$8.50 
$1.50 


Degree  Ottered. — The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  is  conferred 
upon  those  finishing  the  required  course  of  musical  stud}. 

Rules  and  Regulations. — Tuition  is  payable  strictly  in  advance 
and  the  conservatory  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  lessons  lost  through 
absence  or  tardiness  of  the  pupils.  Students  entering  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  term  will  be  charged  only  from  the  date  of  entering.  No 
reduction  made  for  temporary  absence  of  pupils  or  for  lessons  discon- 
tinued. Students  leaving  during  the  term  will  therefore  not  be  en- 
titled to  have  any  money  refunded;  only  in  case  of  protracted  illness 
will  an  exception  be  made  in  the  above  stated  regulations. 

Students  pursuing  any  of  the  regular  courses  of  study  will  be  per- 
mitted to  arrange  for  such  instruction  in  music  as  in  the  judgment  of 
the  faculty  will  not  interfere  with  their  college  work.  Students  in 
Home  Economics  and  General  Science  courses  are  allowed  five  credits 
in  music  in  the  requirements  for  graduation.  Students  of  the  con- 
servatory may  take  up  such  work  in  the  College  and  in  the  School  of 
Agriculture  as  they  are  qualified  for.  The  requirements  for  registra- 
tion are  the  same  as  for  regular  students. 

Students  in  the  conservatory,  not  graduates  of  high  schools,  may, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  director  of  the  conservatory  and  of  the 
professor  of  modern  languages,  take  up  work  in  French,  German  or 
Spanish. 

Further  information  sent  on  request. 
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College  Organizations 

LITERARY  SOCIETY 

There  is  one  college  literary  society  which  affords  an  opportunity 
for  literary  work  and  practice  in  debating  and  public  speaking. 

"The  Philo-Athenaeum  Society"  meets  Saturday  evenings  in 
Horticultural  Hall.  "The  object  of  this  society  is  to  encourage  free 
investigation,  and  to  promote  growth  in  literary  composition,  and 
readiness  and  fluency  of  speech." 


TECHNICAL  SOCIETIES 

"The  Home  Economics  Club"  meets  twice  a  month  to  discuss 
events  and  activities  along  home  economic  lines;  so  that  the  student 
of  Home  Economics  may,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  keep  in  touch  with  the 
"whereabouts  of  the  procession"  throughout  the  country.  It  is  in- 
tended, also,  that  the  club  furnish  to  the  older  students  an  opportunity 
for  study  of  the  purpose  and  methods  of  organization  of  the  profes- 
sional association  and  for  study  of  the  conduct  of  its  meetings. 

"The  Agricultural  Club"  is  a  scientific  society  organized  and  main- 
tained by  the  students  of  the  Agricultural  division.  Meetings  are  held 
each  Monday  evening  in  Horticultural  Hall.  At  these  meetings,  sub- 
jects are  discussed  relating  to  the  farm,  orchard,  garden,  and  experi- 
ment stations.  Occasionally  talks  are  given  by  the  faculty  and  other 
lecturers  Students  of  good  standings  receive  diplomas  from  the  so- 
ciety upon  graduation  from  the  college.  This  is  the  only  agricultural 
club  on  the  campus  that  is  open  to  all  classes. 

-Engineering  Society."— With  "The  encouragement  of  original  re- 
search the  dissemination  of  these  results  among  its  members;  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  mutual  assistance  in  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
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Fession  of  engineering"  as  an  object,  the  Engineering  Society  of  C.  A.  c. 
was  organized  in  the  fall  of  L902.  The  membership  is  composed  of  all 
students  who  are  pursuing  courses  in  engineering.  Many  talks  of  prac- 
tical  worth  are  given  by  the  professors  and  engineering  students  at 
the  meetings  which  are  held  every  Monday  evening  in  the  Electrical 
Engineering  building. 

"Agricultural  College  Branch  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers." — The  students  of  the  Electrical  Engineering  department 
have  formed  a  Student  Branch  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Enginers.  The  proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  are  read  and  discussed,  and  original  papers  are  presented  to 
the  society  by  the  students  and  the  faculty  members.  All  electrical 
engineering  students  are  eligible  for  membership. 

"The  Veterinary  Medical  Association"  was  organized  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fall  term,  1907.  This  association  is  composed  of  veteri- 
nary students  and  college  professors,  and  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
scientific  problems  along  veterinary  lines,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the 
social  interests  of  the  Veterinary  department.  The  association  meets 
each  Monday  evening  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  Pathology  building  on 
Laurel  street.  Graduates  of  the  Veterinary  department  are  granted 
diplomas  from  this  association  only  upon  the  condition  that  they  have 
faithfully  performed  seventy  per  cent  of  the  work  required  of  them. 
Every  student  is  expected  to  read  at  least  two  original  papers  on  veteri- 
nary subjects  each  term. 

"Colorado  Agricultural  College  Branch  of  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers." — The  senior  and  junior  students  of  the  Mechanical 
Engineering  department,  by  permission  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  have  formed  a  local  student  branch.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  are  supplied  the 
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members  of  the  branch.  Discussion  of  the  papers  appearing  in  the 
transactions,  original  papers  by  the  student  members,  and  lectures  by 
prominent  engineers,  and  the  faculty  members  are  features  of  the 
meetings. 

"Live  Stock  Club." — The  Live  Stock  Club  was  organized  in  1912 
for  the  purpose  of  further  developing  the  interest  in  live  stock  by  dis- 
cussing its  problems  and  activities,  especially  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
breeder  and  feeder.  Interest  in  stock  judging  is  further  promoted  by 
awarding  a  club  trophy  to  the  member  showing  the  greatest  proficiency 
in  judging  at  the  Western  Stock  Show  in  Denver. 

Meetings  are  held  every  second  Wednesday  night  in  Agricultural 
Hall,  the  programs  consisting  of  discussions  with  various  successful 
farmers  and  stockmen  from  over  the  state,  regarding  conditions, 
methods,  and  results  of  various  live  stock  enterprises. 

Seniors,  juniors,  and  sophomores  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  depart- 
ment are  eligible  to  membership. 


ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

Officers,   1915-1916 

HORACE     DOKE President 

OSCAR    HELLBECK Vice-President 

RALPH    SWINK Secretary 

This  association  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  collegiate  and 
intercollegiate  athletics.  All  students  are  eligible  for  membership,  the 
only  requirement  being  to  sign  the  constitution  of  the  association.  The 
president  and  secretary  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Athletic  Council, 
which  is  made  up  of  three  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  two  students 
named.  This  council  directs  the  general  athletic  work  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

When  a  student  becomes  a  member  of  the  association,  three  dol- 
lars of  his  entrance  fee  go  to  the  association  treasury;  and  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  associated  students,  a  motion  was  carried  asking  the 
college  registrar  to  collect  $4.00  from  each  student  upon  registration, 
to  pay  for  a  season  ticket  to  all  athletic  contests  excepting  the  annual 
athletic  smokeless  smoker. 

The  association  stands  for  true  sportsmanship  and  fair  dealing, 
and  a  strict  observance  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit  of  the  agreements  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Faculty  Athletic  Conference. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  STUDENTS 
Officers,  1915-1916 

CLAY    GATES     President 

N.  LEE  FOSTER Vice-President 

HAROLD   SMUTZ    Secretary 

The  "Associated  Students"  was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1908.  Its 
object  is  to  promote  college  spirit,  to  bring  the  students  into  closer 
fellowship,  and  to  discuss  and  act  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
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u  ill  are  of  the  student  body  and  hence  our  institution.  Its  value  tiai 
been  shown  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  students  discuss  the 
questions  brought  before  them,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  final  conclu- 
sions upon  these  questions  of  general  interest.  Its  membership  in- 
cludes all  college  students.  The  officers  are  chosen  one  from  each 
class,  and   one   from   the  ladies  in   general. 

STUDENT  COUNCIL 

Officers,  1J)ir»-1J>1« 

CLAY   GATES    Chairman 

ALFRED    T.    FALK Secretary 

The  Student  Council  was  organized  in  1912.  Its  object  is  to 
consider  the  various  subjects  of  interest  to  the  student  body;  to  recom- 
mend lines  of  action  in  the  various  student  activities,  and  to  consider 
misunderstandings  between  the  faculty  and  the  students.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  executive  committee  to  the  Associated  Students.  It  is 
composed  of  one  freshman,  two  sophomores,  three  juniors,  and  three 
seniors,  who  are  elected  by  the  student  body.  There  is,  also,  one  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty,  known  as  the  faculty  advisor,  on  whom  the  Coun- 
cil mav  call  for  assistance  and  advice. 


MUSICAL,  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Military  Band  of  thirty  pieces  is  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
cadet  battalion.  This  organization  receives  instruction  by  a  com- 
petent band  master,  throughout  the  college  year,  and  ranks  among  the 
best  concert  bands  of  the  state.  The  college  band  takes  part  in  all 
local  parades,  military  and  civil,  renders  monthly  concerts  in  the  chapel 
during  the  second  semester,  and  takes  part  in  the  program  of  com- 
mencement week.  The  band  is  subject  to  the  call  of  the  president  for 
special  occasions  that  may  occur  from  time  to  time. 

Men's  and  Girls'  Glee  Clubs,  under  the  care  of  the  director  of 
the  conservatory,  add  much  to  the  strong  musical  combination  of  the 
school.  These  organizations  present  rare  opportunities  for  musical  cul- 
ture, which  should  assume  an  important  part  in  a  collegiate  education. 


THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

Officers.   1916-1017 

LTNNE    KLEMMEDSON President 

HOMER  GRAHAM Vice-President 

THEO.    ROWCLIFFE Secretary 

S.    I.    ROSS Treasurer 

H.   L.    SEAMANS General   Secretary 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  stands  for  the  highest 
ideals  in  college  life.  Habits  formed  during  the  college  life  tend  in 
large  measure  to  shape  the  students'  life  course.  Each  year  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College  sends  forth  its  quota  of  trained  leaders. 
This  leadership  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  seeks  to  strengthen. 
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Object. — The  Association  has  its  existence  in  the  belief  that  the 
most  effective  life  is  based  on  the  principles  exemplified  in  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  bring  young  men  into  vital  contact 
with  that  life  is  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  association's  activities. 

Social  Activities. — The  association  serves  the  student  in  practical 
ways.  If  possible,  it  gets  in  touch  with  him  even  before  he  leaves  home 
for  Fort  Collins.  Upon  arrival,  he  is  met  by  members  of  the  New  Stu- 
dent Committee.  A  friendly  greeting  and  an  offer  of  assistance  help 
to  break  the  spell  of  strangeness  and  make  the  new  man  feel  at  home 
in  his  new  surroundings.  Rooms  are  located,  boarding  places  found, 
assistance  given  in  regard  to  studies — in  fact,  everything  possible  of 
real  service  to  a  new  man. 

During  the  first  week  of  school,  "Stag"  socials  are  held  which 
bring  all  the  men  together  for  a  social  time  and  broadens  acquaint- 
ance and  promotes  good  fellowship.  Various  social  affairs  occur 
throughout  the  year  in  connection  with  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association. 

Employment. — Among  the  most  helpful  features  of  the  associa- 
tion is  its  Employment  Department.  No  fee  is  charged.  Any  student 
desiring  to  earn  all  or  a  part  of  his  expenses  is  welcome  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  help  of  this  department.  During  the  past  year,  students 
were  enabled  by  this  means  to  earn  more  than  $5,000. 

Religious  Activities. — The  religious  work  of  the  association  in- 
cludes Bible  and  mission  study  courses,  arranged  especially  for  college 
men.  These  classes  meet  each  week  in  the  rooms  of  the  men,  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms,  in  the  fraternity  houses,  or  in  connection  with  the 
Sunday-schools.  The  fellowship  in  these  small  groups  with  other  young 
men  who  are  fighting  life's  battles,  is  of  great  value  to  the  young  man. 
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Weekly  vesper  services  are  held  in  co-operation  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Young  men  are  helped  to  form  and  hold  to  their  standards  of  Christian 
manhood 

Information. — The  General  Secretary  is  the  employed  officer  of  the 
association  and  gives  all  his  time  to  the  work.  He  desires  to  be  of  serv- 
ice in  every  way  possible.  Feel  free  to  write  him  for  any  desired  in- 
formation. 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 
Officers,  1915-1916 

1  \  ELEN   WHITING    President 

MARIAN    SMALL    Vice-President 

HELEN    RICHARDSON    Secretary 

HELEN   HALE    Treasurer 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has  had  a  place  in  this 
college  since  18  92.  It  is  a  pait  of  the  National  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  and  of  the  world's  organization,  and  its  mem- 
bers feel  the  broadening  effect  of  this  union  in  spirit  with  the  student 
women  of  the  world. 

Its  purpose  is  to  develop,  during  college  days,  by  intercourse  with 
strong  Christian  women  from  all  the  various  churches,  the  vital  relig- 
ious life  which  finds  its  expression  in  service. 

During  the  opening  week  of  the  college  year,  the  association  girls 
meet  the  new  girls  at  the  trains,  and  give  them  welcome,  and  such  as- 
sistance as  they  may  need  in  finding  the  rooms  recommended  to  each 
from  the  list  of  desirable  homes  filed  with  the  Dean  of  Women.  On 
Sunday,  they  are  introduced  to  the  church  of  their  preference  by  the 
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girls  of  their  own  denomination,  and  as  the  weeks  go  by,  the  new  girls 
are  helped,  guided,  and  befriended.  The  association  continues  its  social 
service  during  the  year  in  sending  flowers  to  the  sick,  providing  whole- 
some fun  in  social  afternoons  or  evenings  at  the  college,  furnishing  a 
Rest  Room,  for  women,  in  Guggenheim  Hall,  and  in  such  other  ways  as 
are  from  time  to  time  possible. 

Bible  and  mission  study  classes  are  provided,  and  regular  mid- 
week devotional  services  extend  further  opportunities  for  religious 
growth  during  college  days. 


COLLEGE  PUBLICATIONS 

In  order  that  the  editors,  assistants,  and  business  managers  of  stu- 
dent publications  may  receive  the  maximum  training  this  work  affords, 
the  faculty  committee  on  Student  Publications,  lends  its  assistance 
whenever  it  is  needed.  Under  certain  conditions,  the  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Collegian  may  receive  each  semester,  two  credits  toward  graduation, 
for  work  done  as  editor.  Under  similar  conditions  the  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Silver  Spruce  may  receive  two  credits  the  second  semester. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Collegian  is  a  weekly  publication  put  out  by 
the  student  body,  and  it  is  the  official  publication  of  that  body.  It  has 
as  its  aim  the  representation,  in  their  true  light,  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  student  body. 

The  officers  are  elected  in  the  spring  of  each  year  to  serve  for  the 
following  year.  The  officers  thus  elected  have  full  control  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  its  publication. 
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Mail    for    Current    Year 

GLEN    KINGHORN    Editor-in-Chief 

HARKS    BUSH    Associate  Editor 

FRANK    SMITH    B.uslness   Manager 

A.RTHUB    KLBMMEDSON    Local  Editor 

EDNA    HEWITT   Society  Editor 

Kathleen   Ti;u,\     Literary  Editor 

FOSTER   HUMPHREYS    Athletic  Editor 

OLIVER  PENNOCK    Alumni  Editor 

The  Silver  Spruce  is  a  volume  published  annually  by  the  junior 
class.  It  is  neatly  printed,  well  bound  book  of  two  hundred  or  more 
pages.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  an  accurate  review  of  the  school  year  in 
its  every  respect. 

Stall   for   Current   Year 

A  1 ,  r  RED    FALK     Editor-in-Chief 

MARY  COLLOPY    Associate  Editor 

RALPH  ROBINSON    Business   Manager 

ROBERT   LOSS    Advertising  Manager 

HARRY   SPENCER    Assistant  Business  Manager 

WALDO  KIDDER    Photographer 

CLAUDE   WHITE    Assistant  Photographer 

ALLAN   WOOLLE Y    Artist 

MINNIE  KOPPE    Society  Editor 

FLORENCE  EARLY    Literary  Editor 

E.    B.    McKEOWN Assistant  Literary  Editor 

C.   CREIGH  MOORE Athletic  Editor 

FOSTER    HUMPHREYS Assistant    Athletic  Editor 

News  Notes. — This  is  a  weekly  publication  of  seasonable  articles 
on  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  and  Engineering  subjects,  prepared 
by  members  of  the  faculty,  and  sent  by  the  Division  of  Agricultural 
Extension  Work  to  the  press  of  the  state,  and  to  about  one  thousand 
prominent  farm  and   stock   journals  throughout  the   country. 
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Division  of  Agricultural  Extension 

EXTENSION    SERVICE    FACULTY 

H.   T.    FRENCH,   M.   S 

.  .  .  .Director  of  Extension  Service  and  State  Leader 

M.  N.  DILLON,  A.B Assistant  Director  of  Extension 

W.    E.    VAPLON 

State   Leader  of   Boys'   and   Girls'   Club   Work 

W.  E.  FOARD,  B.S.A.  .Specialist  in  Farm  Management 
MIRIAM    S.    HAYNES,    B.S 

Extension    Worker   in    Home    Economics 

LINCOLN   W.    BARNES 

Assistant    in    Boys'    and   Girls'    Club   Work 

RALPH  L.   CROSMAN Editor   Publications 

COUNTY    AGRICULTURISTS 

D.  C.    B  ASCOM,    B.S 

County   Agriculturist,    Logan   County,    Sterling 

PAUL     N.     FLINT,     M.S 

County  Agriculturist,  Kit  Carson  and  Lincoln,  Arriba 

W.    H.    LAUCK 

County  Agriculturist,  El  Paso  County,  Colorado  Springs 
C.   G.    McCORD,    B.A 

County  Agriculturist,  Morgan  County,  Fort  Morgan 
S.   V.   SMITH,   B.S 

County  Agriculturist,   Pueblo   County,   Pueblo 

H.   H.   SIMPSON,   B.S.A 

..County  Agriculturist,   Boulder  County,   Longmont 

E.  D.   SMITH 

County  Agriculturist,  La  Plata  and  Montezuma,  Hesperus 
GEO.    R.    SMITH,    B.S 

....County   Agriculturist,    Atlams    County,    Brighton 

...County   Agriculturist,   Mesa   County,    Grand   Junction 

E.    H.    THOMAS,    B.S 

.  .County    Agriculturist,    San   Luis    Valley,    Alamosa 

CHAS.    E.     SMITH,     B.S..    M.A... 

County   Agriculturist,    Las   Animas   County,    Trinidad 

RODNEY    C.    ALLRED,    B.S 

County  Agriculturist,  Garfield  County,  Glenwood  Springs 


EXTENSION    SERVICE    IN    CO-OPERATION    WITH    U.    S.    DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  Extension  Service  is  definitely  organized  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  in  co-operation  with  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  for  carrying  the  results  of  the  work  of 
the  experiment  station  and  of  the  college  in  general  to  the  people  of 
the  state.  The  work  is  organized  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Lever   Act   under   a   memorandum    of   agreement  and   co-opera- 
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tion,  and  all  extension  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Colorado  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  Extension  who  is 
employed  jointly  by  the  department  and  the  college. 

The  work  is  carried  on  under  seven  main  projects,  as  follows: 

1.  Administration. 

2.  County    Agriculturist    work. 

3.  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  work. 

4.  Home   Improvements. 

5.  Extension  Schools. 

6.  Farm   Management   Investigations. 

7.  General  Extension. 

Administration. — A  Director  of  Extension  supervises  all  extension 
work  and  is  employed  under  a  co-operative  agreement  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  reports  both  to  the  department 
and  to  the  college.  For  the  county  agriculturist  work,  a  state  leader 
is  employed  who  reports  to  the  director.  A  number  of  projects  are 
carried  on  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  director. 

County  Agriculturists. — This  work  is  organized  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  state  leader  of  county  agriculturists.  At  the  present  time  the 
Director  of  Extension  is  Acting  State  Leader.  This  work  is  done  in 
co-operation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  various  counties.  County  agricul- 
turists are  now  at  work  in  nine  counties  and  in  three  groups  of 
counties,  serving  a  total  of  eighteen  counties  in  the  state.  The  college 
funds  are  provided  by  what  is  known  as  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  which 
makes  an  increasing  and  continuous  appropriation  for  this  work.      This 
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is  supplemented,  dollar  for  dollar,  by  the  state  of  Colorado,  but  the 
demand  for  the  work  is  far  beyond  the  appropriation,  and  other  state 
appropriations  should  be  available,  to  make  it  possible  to  have  county 
agriculturists  in  all  the  agricultural  counties  of  the  state. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs.— A  state  leader  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs 
gives  his  entire  time  to  the  promotion  and  supervision  of  this  work 
throughout  the  state.  There  are  one  thousand  eight  hundred  rural 
school  districts  in  Colorado,  in  which  the  agricultural  interests  are 
more  important  than  all  others.  This  is  the  logical  field  for  boys' 
and  girls'  agricultural  and  home  economics  clubs.  Seventeen  counties 
are  now  well  organized  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  county 
superintendents  of  schools  or  the  county  agriculturists,  whose  co- 
operation is  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  work.  Efficient  local 
leadership   is   required. 

Membership  is  limited  to  ages  of  ten  to  eighteen  years.  The 
projects  now  under  way  are  Corn,  Potato,  Gardening  and  Canning, 
Poultry,  Pig,  Sewing  and  Cooking  Clubs;  and  the  college  furnishes  to 
each  member,   each  month,  a  lesson  on  the  project  undertaken. 

There  is  no  better  opportunity  for  turning  the  wonderful  activity 
of  childhood  to  the  performance  of  tasks  worth  while  than  that  now 
offered  by  this  club  work. 

Rural  Home  Improvement. — The  Smith-Lever  Act  also  provides 
for  demonstration  work  in  home  improvement.  This  work  is  organ- 
ized in  Colorado  under  the  direction  of  a  state  leader,  who  is  trained 
in  home  economics.  In  this  work,  the  leader  is  assisted  from  time 
to  time  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  department  of  home  eco- 
nomics of  the  college.  The  leader  spends  most  of  her  time  in  the 
field    giving   practical    demonstrations   to   groups   of   farm    women   and 
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counselling  with  women  in  their  own  homes  regarding  methods  or 
home  Improvement.  Special  emphasis  during  (lie  past  year  has  been 
given  to  the  matter  of  kitchen  improvement,  including  kitchen  arrange- 
ment, kitchen  management,  labor  saving  devices,  running  water,  and 
sewage  disposal. 

Extension  Schools. — Whenever  communities  wish  more  thorough 
and  comprehensive  institutes  in  any  special  line  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry than  can  be  given  in  the  ordinary  farmers'  institutes,  extension 
schools  are  organized  with  enrollment  fees  large  enough  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  courses.  These^  are  usually  held  for  a  period  of  one 
week.  In  general,  schools  should  have  a  membership  of  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred paid  enrollments  before  the  course  is  definitely  arranged.  This 
work  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Director's  office. 

Farm  Management  Investigation.— In  order  to  help  the  farmer 
solve  his  problems,  it  is  first  necessary  to  ascertain  exactly  what  his 
problems  are.  For  this  purpose  farm  management  demonstrations 
are  being  conducted  under  the  direction  of  a  state  leader  of  farm 
management  investigation  in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  county  agriculturists  of  the  various  counties. 
Records  are  taken  of  a  large  number  of  farm  operations  in  various 
parts  of  the  state.  These  are  analyzed  and  classified,  in  an  effort  to 
ascertain  the  sources  of  profit  and  loss  on  Colorado  farms.  Some 
very  interesting  and  profitable  results  along  this  line  have  been  se- 
cured. The  results  of  these  analyses  are  taken  back  to  the  farmers 
in  group  meetings,  individual  visits  and  through  publications. 


GENERAL  EXTENSION 

In  addition  to  the  various  lines  of  extension  work  done  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  with  the  Smith- 
Lever  Fund,  several  other  projects  are  maintained  entirely  out  of 
state  funds. 

Farmers'  Institutes. — In  every  community  there  are  some  farmers 
who  meet  with  a  larger  measure  of  success  than  do  others,  farmers 
who  are  able  to  more  fully  solve  the  problems  of  the  community.  The 
object  of  the  farmers'  institute  is  to  bring  the  practice  of  all  the 
farmers  of  the  community  up  to  the  standard  set  by  these  community 
leaders,  and,  if  possible,  to  set  higher  standards  for  these  leaders, 
themselves.  A  well-balanced  program  should  present  both  scientific 
principles  and  their  lccal  application. 

It  should  be  the  business  of  the  farmers  themselves  to  arrange 
this  program,  and  the  responsibility  should  rest  upon  them,  not  upon 
the  business  men  of  the  town  nor  upon  the  Agricultural  College, 
altho  both  are  always  glad  to  help.  Wherever  possible,  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  this  work  be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  a 
permanent  organization. 

Colorado  Farmers'  Congress. — This  organization  since  its  estab- 
lishment has  worked  in  close  co-operation  with  the  extension  service  of 
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the  Agricultural  College.  It  is  a  clearinghouse  for  all  the  farmers'  or- 
ganizations of  the  state.  It  meets  annually  in  January,  during  the 
Farmers'  Short  Course.  The  officers  for  the  year  1916-17  are  as 
follows: 

President — O.    P.    Gardner,    San  Acacio 
First  Vice-President — C   L.   Hover,  Longmont 
Second  Vice-President — E.   R.   Bliss,   Greeley 
Secretary- Treasurer — M.  N.   Dillon,  Fort  Collins 
Executive  Committeemen: 

Denver  District — Mrs.  Agnes  Riddle,  Denver 
Plains  District — T.  C.  Lippett,  Fleming- 
Northern  District — J.   M.  Collins,  Eaton 
Western  District — D.   R.   McConnell,   Grand  Valley 
Southwestern   Division — David   Halls,   Mancos 
San  Luis  Valley — D.  E.  Newcomb,  La  Jara 
Northwestern  District — Geo.   Bushyager,  Craig 
New    Plains   District — F.    H.    A.    Blasey,    Boyero 
Arkansas  Valley  District — Guy  Gilbert,  Lamar 

Publications. — In  addition  to  the  printed  matter  published  in 
co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  other  publications 
are  issued  from  time  to  time.  Among  these  is  News  Notes  which  is 
published  weekly  and  sent  to  farm  and  small  town  papers  throughout 
the  state  for  their  use.  By  this  means  the  seasonal  information  is 
made  available  to  the  people  of  the  state. 

Rural  School  Improvement. — This  project  is  under  the  direction  of 
a  specialist  in  rural  and  industrial  education.      A  nine-year  survey  has 
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been  made  of  each  third-class  school  district  in  Colorado  and  about 
forty  counties  were  visited  in  connection  with  this  work. 

Help  is  given  in  consolidating  school  districts,  planning  the  build- 
ings and  grounds,  making  courses  of  study,  especially  in  agriculture, 
manual  training  and  cooking  and  sewing,  and  in  recommending  teachers 
for  such  positions. 

Speakers  for  school  topics  are  furnished  for  state,  district  and 
county  teachers'  meetings,  normal  institutes,  grange  and  farmers' 
union  meetings,  country  churches,  women's  clubs,  farmers'  institutes, 
short  courses,  and  other  organizations.  Illustrated  lectures  are  fur- 
nished when  desired. 

Much  help  is  given  by  correspondence  when  suggestions  are  asked 
concerning  text-books,  school  equipment,  plans  for  school  buildings, 
rural  life  reading  courses,  community  surveys,  and  social  center  work. 
As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  help  is  given  in  all  forms  of  rural 
school  improvement  and  community  betterment. 

Special  Services. — In  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  the  college  responds 
to  requests  for  advice  and  help  upon  individual  problems  of  Colorado 
farmers.  The  college  is  constantly  called  upon  to  furnish  speakers  for 
farmers'  unions,  grange  meetings,  agricultural  picnics,  as  well  as 
judges  and  speakers  for  local  and  county  fairs.  In  so  far  as  men 
and  funds  are  available,  the  college  is  glad  to  comply  with  these 
requests.  During  the  year  of  1915  13,000  letters  were  written  in 
answer   to    requests   from    Colorado    people   for    information    on    many 
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subjects,  chiefly  pertaining  to  agriculture.  Inquiries  of  this  kind 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Extension,  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College,  Fort  Collins,   Colorado. 

The   tabulation    of   the   number   reached    by   the   various   lines   of 
service  during  the  year  ending  December  31,   1915,  is  as  follows: 

Attendance 

Farmers'   Institutes    (sessions)    17,825 

Farmers'   and    Housekeepers'    Short   Course 308 

Colorado    Fanners'    Congress    (delegates) 195 

Meetings  held  by  County  Agriculturists    (625) 38,332 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Meetings    (129) 2,091 

Farm   Records   taken    (in   two   months) 365 

Rural  School  Improvement  Service 8,850 


Total    69,966 


THE   EXPERIMENT  STATION 

OFFICERS 

CHARLES  A.  LORY,  M.S..  LL.D.,  D.Sc President 

C.  P.  GILLETTE,  M.S Director 

I,   M.  TAYLOR Secretary 

MABEL  LEWIS Executive  Clerk 

HEADS  OF  SECTIONS 

C.  P.  GILLETTE,  M.S..  Director Entomologist 

WM.   P.   HEADDEN,   A.M.,    Ph.D Chemist 

G.  H.  GLOVER,  M.S..  D.  V.  M Veterinarian 

WALTER   G.    SACKFTT.    B.S Bacteriologist 

ALVIN  KEZER.  A.M Agronomist 

W.   W.    ROBBINS,   M.S Botanist 

GEO.   E.   MORTON,   M.L.,  B.S. A Animal  Husbandman 

E.  B.  HOUSE,  B.S.    (F.E.),  M.S Irrigation  Engineer 

E.  P.  SANDSTEN,  Ph.D Horticulturist 

SPECIALISTS   AND   ASSISTANTS 

J.  W.  ADAMS,  B.S..  Cheyenne  Wells 

Agronomy   Assistant.   Dry  Land  Investigations 

TAMES   D.   BELL,   B.S Assistant  Irrigation  Investigations 

P.  K.  BLTNN,  B.S..  Rocky  Ford Alfalfa  Investigations 

BREEZE  BOYACK,   B.S.,  M.S Assistant  in  Agronomy 

L.  C.  BRAGG Assistant  in  Entomology 

V.    M.    CONE,    B.S In    charge    of    Irrigation    Investigations 

EARL  DOUGLASS,  M.S Assistant  Chemist 

S.  ARTHUR  JOHNSON,  M.S Assistant  Entomology 

CHARLES  R.  JONES,  B.S Assistant  in   Entomology 

GEORGE  M.  LIST,  B.S Assistant  in   Entomology 

WILLIAM  P.  LITTLE TT.  S.   Kxpert-in-Charge  Horse  Breeding 

I.  E.  NEWSOM,  B.S.,  D.V.S Veterinary  Pathologist 

MIRIAM  A.  PALMER Delineator 

RALPH  L,   PARSHALL,    B.S Assistant  Irrigation   Investigations 

CARL  ROHWER,   B.S.,   C.E \sssistant   in    Irrigation   Investigations 

J.  W.  TOBISKiv Assistant  Chemist 

ROBERT  E.  TRIMBLE,  B.S Assistant  Irrigation   Investigations 
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The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  organized  under  the  laws 
Of  Congress,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Agricultural  College.  As  the 
endowment  given  by  the  United  States  is  a  trust  fund  for  the  special 
purpose  of  scientific  investigation  of  agricultural  problems,  no  part 
of  it  can  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  Bulletins  are  issued  as  a 
means  of  disseminating  the  results  of  investigations.  The  govern- 
ment funds  are  appropriated  under  two  acts  of  congress,  known  as 
the  Hatch  Act  and  the  Adams  Act,  each  giving  $15,000  a  year  to  the 
experimental  work. 

In  order  that  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  may  be  util- 
ized, object  lessons,  explanations,  and  practical  applications  are  needed. 
For  example,  the  development  or  discovery  of  a  plant  adapted  to  par- 
ticular conditions  may  be  a  proper  subject  of  investigation  under  gov- 
ernment funds,  but  the  production  and  dissemination  of  improved 
seed  could  not  be  carried  on  with  government  funds.  Such  distribu- 
tion is,  however,  important  and  necessary  to  utilize  the  scientific 
investigations,  and  inquiries  other  than  the  technical  and  scientific, 
may  be  of  very  great  value  in  the  improvement  of  agricultural  prac- 
tice. This  need  is  met  by  state  appropriations.  The  station  now  has 
a  levy  of  .025  of  a  mill  on  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  state,  making 
a  fund  of  about  $2G,000  a  year. 

The  Experiment  Station  also  supplements  the  work  of  the  college 
as  an  instructional  institution  by  giving  it.  an  atmosphere  of  scientific 
investigation.  The  results  of  the  work,  published  in  bulletins  in  edi- 
tions of  from  five  to  twenty-five  thousand,  are  scattered  widely,  not  only 
through  Colorado,  but  through  every  other  state  and  civilized  nation 
of  the  world. 

The  results  of  investigations  and  of  related  information  have  been 
published  in  217  bulletins  and  numerous  pamphlets  and  circulars. 
These  are  sent  free,  without  postage,  through  the  mails  by  authority 
of  congress,  under  the  signature  of  the  director.  These  bulletins 
cover  investigations  with  irrigation,  sugar  beets,  alfalfa,  potatoes, 
grains,  stock  feeding,  dairying,  soils,  weeds,  fruits,  cantaloupes,  plant 
diseases,  injurious  insects,  etc.  The  investigations  of  the  experiment 
station  laid  the  foundation  for  the  development  of  the  sugar  beet  in- 
dustry in  the  state,  so  that,  when  favorable  economic  conditions  were 
reached,  the  results  of  the  scientific  investigations  were  available  and 
development  was  rapid. 

One  of  the  principal  means  of  measuring  water  adopted  through- 
out the  western  United  States  and  adjacent  countries  is  the  result  of 
the  studies  of  our  Experiment  Station.  The  investigations  in  irriga- 
tion were  the  basis  of  the  successful  defense  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado in  the  famous  Kansas  vs.  Colorado  suit  over  the  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  River.  If  Colorado  had  lost  this  suit,  it  would  have  pre- 
vented  almost   entirely  the   further   development   of   irrigation    in   the 
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western  United  States.  The  rapid  development  of  the  past  few  years 
has  come  since  that  case  was  decided  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  studies  of  the  Codling  Moth,  plant  lice,  leaf  roller,  and  other 
pests,  have  resulted  in  intelligent  control  of  these  important  injurious 
insects.  The  station  has  been  instrumental  in  the  development  of 
varieties  of  grain  adapted  to  high  altitudes  like  the  San  Luis  Valley. 
It  has  also  given  considerable  attention  to  the  plains  and  has  been  a 
help  to  settlers  there.  It  has  prevented  the  destruction  of  the  canta- 
loupe, and  has  found  Ihe  cause  of  some  obscure  troubles  in  the  fruit 
industry.  It  has  also  determined  the  causes  of  the  so-called  "brown 
spots,"  or  "black  alkali,"  of  some  of  our  soils.  The  results  of  this 
investigation  will  prove  a  great  benefit  to  the  agriculture  of  the  West. 
The  work  made  possible  by  the  state  appropriations  has  multiplied  the 
potato  industry  of  the  state  many  times  and  helped  to  make  it  more 
profitable.  The  station  employees  answer  thousands  of  letters  of 
inquiry  annually. 

The  various  lines  of  activity  make  the  station  of  great  service  to 
the  state  and  nation  and  a  strong  factor  in  the  instructional  work  of 
the  college. 

A  leaflet  giving  the  names  of  the  bulletins  that  have  been  printed, 
will  be  furnished  upon  application  to  the  director.  Available  bulle- 
tins will  be  sent  on  request.  Future  publications  will  be  sent  regu- 
larly, if  a  request  is  made  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list. 
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In  the  following  list,  An.  H.  stands  for  Animal  Husbandry;  Agro., 
tor  Agronomy;  A.,  for  Agriculture;  C.  E.,  for  Civil  and  Irrigation 
Engineering;  G.  S.,  for  General  Science;  H.  E.,  for  Home  Economics; 
Eng.,  for  Engineering;  E.  E.  for  Electrical  Engineering;  Ent.,  for 
Entomology;  For.,  for  Forestry;  H.,  for  Horticulture;  M.  E.,  for 
Mechanical  Engineering;    Vet.,   for  Veterinary   Medicine. 

GRADUATE    STUDENTS 

Jones.    Charles    R Fort   Collins 

Robinson     Elizabeth    yort  Collins 

NAME  COURSE  ADDRESS 

SENIORS 

Alford,    Clark     \Sro Castle    Rock 

Baker,    Wilfred     C.   E Meeker 

Ball.    Floyd     An.  H Lamar 

Barnard,     Russell     C.   E Denver 

Bebee,     Ruth     HE Cripple    Creek 

Benson,     Joseph     C.   E Arvada 

Bice,     Vernon     An.  H Waldo,     Kansas 

Bluebaugh,    James    V Agro Fort   Collins 

Briggs,    George     C.   E Denver 

Brink,     Marion     H.  E : Greeley 

Buck,    Lela    H.  E Arvada 

Burckhalter,    George     Agro Fort   Collins 

Byron,    Melvina     H.  E Denver 

Calhoun,    Wendell    An.  H Denver 

Cheney,    Orpha    H.  E Fort    Collins 

Coffin,    Ruby     H.  E Longmont 

Conrey,    Stephen     M.  E Fort    Collins 

Cottrell,    Roy    H C.   E Fort  Collins 

Curtis,    Irvin    Vet Fort   Collins 

Darrow,     Earl     B An.  H Fort   Collins 

Doke,    Horace    B C.   E Greeley 

Dupuy,    Albert    E E.   E Montrose 

England,    Herbert    G.   S Victor 

English,    J.    Gordon C.   E Greeley 

Farr,   Gladys    H.  E Greeley 

Fauber,    Herman    Hort Montrose 

Fluke.    Charles     Ent Grand   Junction 

Prisbie,     Otto     An.  H Lamar 

Oalligan,   Gertrude    H.  E Pueblo 

Gates,   G.   Clay    An.  H Monte    Vista 

Giddings,    Ralph    L An.  H Fort  Collins 

Ginter,    Roy   L Agro Rocky  Ford 

Gregory,  Dorothy    HE Fort  Collins 

Haakensen,   Harry    An.  H Edgewater 

Habermann,    Louis    An.  H Rico 

Hale,  Joseph  Carroll An.  H Fort  Collins 

Ham.    Letty     H.  E Hasty 
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NAME  COURSE  ADDRESS 

Hammond,    John   J C.   E Los   Angeles,   Calif. 

Hardie,   Paul  G C.   E Victor 

Harris,   Helen   Marie H.  E Denver 

Hartman,   Donna   V HE Hotchkisa 

Hewitt,    Edna     H.  E Platteville 

Hobaugh.     Gladys     Agio Montrose 

Hoffman,  Lydia  A U.  E Fort   Collins 

Horton,    Harrison    Ent Linden,    Iowa 

Huff,    Esther     H.  E Colorado    City 

Hurst,  Hugh    Vet Blanding,    Utah 

Husted,  Elbert   E An.  H Denver 

Jenness,    Paul   V An.  H Denver 

Johnson,   Lura    H.  E Wray 

Kern,  Ruth    H.  E Fort   Collins 

King,  Ben  H An.  H Fort   Collins 

Kinghorn,    Glenn     M.  E Fort    Collins 

Kinnison,    Florence    Hort Fort  Collins 

Knapp,  Mason  E Hort Fort  Collins 

Knight,   Natalie    E H.  E Boulder 

Kobey,    Harold    An.  H Aspen 

Koppe,    Grace     HE Delta 

Law,    George     M.  E Fort   Collins 

Lawrence,    George     M.  E Fort   Collins 

Leach,    Charlotte     H.  E Denver 

Leiper,    Thomas     An.  H Denver 

Long,    Ray     Vet Fort    Collins 

Magee,    Anna H.  E La    Junta 

Mattoon,    Winifred     H.  E Loveland 

Maxwell,    Frank     Vet Wray 

McCluskey,    Harry     An.  H Denvei 

Mercer,    George    An.  H Greeley 

Morrison,    Wallace    K M.  E Fort   Collins 

Morrison,    James    Ent Fort    Collins 

Murray,    Edward    M.  E Sterling 

Nevitt,    John    Victor An.  H Monte    Vista 

Paulsen,    Henrietta H.  E Denver 

Paxton,    George     E.   E Fort    Collins 

Plumb,    Charles    O Agro Greeley 

Putman,    John    E An.  H Woodford,    Okla. 

Rhone,    Laura     H.  E Grand    Junction 

Richardson,    Helen     H.  E Denver 

Ricketts,    Stanley    An.  H Fort   Collins 

Robinson,    Charles     An.  H Moenville,   S.   D. 

Roth,    Walter    J Agro Denver 

Roy,    Reba    H.  E Edgerton    Junction,    Mo. 

Sackett,    Thorwald'  7.7.7.7 M.  E Telluride 

Schultz,    Pauline     H.  E La   Jara 

Scoggin,    W.    Dean H.  E Fort    Collins 

Shipman,   Charles    E.   E Golden 

Smith,   Charles     E G.   S Fort  Collins 

Smith,   Frank    J An.  H Windsor 

Stephenson,    William    A Vet Holden,    Utah 

Sullivan,  Wallace    An.  H Fort    Collins 

Sweitzer,    J.   Morgan Hort Delta 

Swink,    Ralph An.  H Rocky    Ford 

Tucker,   Victor   R An.  H Craig 
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Vernold,    Hedwig    H.  E Telluride 

Weigand,    Leslie    An.  1 1 Rocky    Ford 

Weller,    Charles    M C.   E Golden 

West,    Raymond    L C.    E Edgewater 

Whiting*,    Helen    II.  E Denver 

Williams.     Xita.    l> H.  E Denver 

Witherbee,   Max   O C.    E Brighton 

Wright,    Harold    S \n.  IT New   York  City 

JUNIORS 

Abbott.    Earl     C.   E Fort   Collins 

Adams.    Nyal     C.  E Monte   Vista 

Adams.    Bessie    G.   S Ouray 

Alkire.     Edward      Vet Fort  Collins 

Antles,    Leo    Ent.-Hort Grand    Junction 

Arnold,    Lutie     HE Denver 

Axten.   Editli    H.  E Fort    Collins 

Axtens.     Arthur     \n.  H Fort    Collins 

Baker.     Edith      H.  E Fort    Collins 

Baker,   Lena    H.  E Fort    Collins 

Becker,    Roscoo    Vet Fort    Collins 

Black.    Tanjor    C.  E Eugene.    Oregon 

Blaney,    Fern    H.  E Greeley 

Boerner,   Edna    H.  E Denver 

Briggs,   Bessie H.  E Fort    Collins 

Brunei',    Glen     C.    E Sterling 

Burton,    Edith     H.  E Florissant 

Burton.    Margaret    .' H.  E Pueblo 

Bush.   J.    Harry    C.   E Colorado  Springs 

Carnahan,   Clarence    Vet Grand  Junction 

Gollopy.    Mary     H.  E Fort  Collins 

Cox,   V7.   Clarence An.  H Collbran 

Crane,    Nellie    M H.  E Fort  Collins 

Danielson,  Myrtle    H.  E Fort  Collins 

Davis,  Gladys    H.  E Sterling 

Davis.  Florence    H.  E Denver 

Day,  Flossie   G.   S Castle  Bock 

Doehling.  Carl    C.   E Denver 

Early,   Florence    H.  E Berthoud 

Elder,  Ada   H.   E Denver 

Essex,  Charles  K Agro Pueblo 

Exter.  Herbert    C.   E Gunnison 

Falk,   Alfred    C.   E Davenport.    Iowa 

Feldman.  William    Vet Paonia 

Finney.     E.    Maude     H.  E Fort    Collins 

Foster,    N.    Lee     Hort Denver 

Freed.    Ralph    C.   E Castle    Rock 

Gates.    Elizabeth     H.  E Denver 

Gorton.     Max     M.  E Kiowa 

Graham,    Homer     C.   E Montrose 

Greenwood,    Ruth    H.  E Hotchkiss 

Griffin,   Myron   H Hort Fort   Collins 

Grigsby.   John  R Vet Wray 

"Hellbeck,    Oscar     C.   E Pueblo 

Hiner.    Edna    H.  E Fort    Collins 
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Hoffman,  Coy    M.  E Fort    Collins 

Humphrey,    Helen    G.   S Fort  Collins 

Humphrey.   Foster    Agro •••     Pueblo 

Hutton,    Alexander     An.  H Fort   Collins 

Ingalls,   Clarissa    H.  E Manzanola 

Ikeda,  Kunihei An.  H Hukushina,   Japan 

Ingram.  Lester Vet Buffalo,    N.   Y. 

Jenkins,  Elsie H.  E Denver 

Johnson,   George    Vet Denver 

Joy.    Harold    B An.  H Denver 

Kelley,    Arthur    For Fort    Collins 

Kettle,    Frances     H.  E Westcliffe 

Kidder,    Waldo     Agro Loveland 

Kneiling,    Walter An.  H Denver 

Koppe,    Minnie     H.  E Delta 

Kreutzer,    Agnes    H.  E Fort    Collins 

Lake,    Marion     H.  E Cheyenne    Wells 

Lamm,    Hazel     H.  E Golden 

Light,   Helen     H.  E Snowmass 

Light,  Nellie     H.  E Fort   Collins 

Loss,    Robert    An.  H Montrose 

Madaresz,    Jesse    An.  H Fort    Collins 

Marlow,    Irene     H.  E Denver 

McCandless,    Leon     Vet Denver 

McCrumm,    Gertrude     H.  E Denver 

McGregor,    James    D An.  H Fort    Collins 

McKeown,    Bruce     Ent.-Hort Fort    Collins 

McKinley,    Howard     E.   E Ault 

McLaughlin,    Richard    An.  H Denver 

Metcalf,    Katherine     H.  E Denver 

Moore,    C.   Creigh         An.  H Montrose 

Meyer,    Eddie    An.  H Fort    Collins 

Myer,    Vere    W Vet Fort    Collins 

Nelson,    Myrtle    H.  E Fort    Collins 

Nutter,     Kathleen     H.  E Delta 

Ogle,    Alfred    L Eng Elyria,    Ohio 

Parker,   Gretchen    H.  E Fort    Collins 

Patterson,    Clarence    O An.  H Denver 

Penley,   Dora     H.  E Sedalia 

Penley,  Gerald     An.  H Sedalia 

Putty,    Gowan     C.   E Denver 

Reeves,   Dorothea    H.  E Denver 

Rich,    Edward     Agro Fort    Collins 

Robinson,    Ralph     Hort Denver 

Rundahl,   Earl    Vet Canon    City 

Sargent,    E.    Lawrence    Hort Fort    Collins 

Schneider,    William    E An.  H Denver 

Scott,    William    J Vet Fort    Collins 

Senter,    Alta    H.  E Denver 

Shepardson,    Charles     An.  H Fort    Collins 

Small,    Marion     H.  E Denver 

Smith,     Bessie     H.  E Fort    Collins 

Spencer,    Harry     M.  E Montrose 

Spurgeon,    Marie     H.  E J-OTlSm°"\ 

Stiers,    Flavious   G E:   E Canon    City 

St.   Clair,   Katherine    H.  E Fort    Collins 
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Sweetman,     Philip     Agro Las    Animas 

Taylor,    Clifford    An.  H Fort   Collins 

Tefft,    Margarel     H,K Rusli 

Thomas,    Herbert    Agro Fort   Collins 

Tucker,    Rodney    An.  H Craig 

Tullv.    Kathleen    H.  E Fort    Collins 

Van    Home,    Leslie     Agro Beatrice.    Neb. 

Warren,    Lydla     H.  E Adair,     Okla. 

Weigand.     Harry     .Vet Rocky    Ford 

Welty,    .lolni     Vet Boulder 

White.     Claude     Ent Loveland 

Widney,     TTarold     H An.  H Denver 

Williams.     J.     Harold C.   E Denver 

Wilmot,    Clement     Vet Denver 

Winslow,    Irene    H.  E Fort    Collins 

Woodard,     S.     Lucille Hj.  E Sterling 

Woolley,     G.     Allan An.  H Denver 

'/ollner.    Elsie     HE Fort    Collins 

SOPHOMORES 

Alexander,     Zanada      HE Fort     Collins 

A 1  stead,    Ralph    Vet Greeley 

Argall,    Gladys    H  E Denver 

Back.    Winifred     H.  E Gothenburg,    Neb. 

Ballard,    Morston    S .A Fort    Collins 

Beck,    Verner .  A Aspen 

Bell,     Samuel     Eng Las    Animas 

Bettcher,    Edward     A Denver 

Blackburn.    H.    C A Long  Beach,   Calif. 

Blair.     Glen      A Montrose 

Bransom,    Thomas    G Vet Loveland 

Briggs,    William    G .A De    Beque 

Brophy,    Joseph     A Edgewater 

Brothers,     H.     Verne .  A Fort    Collins 

Brown,    Floyd     A Fort    Collins 

Brown.   Lawrence .  A Denver 

Brown.   Wilbur     I Vet Fort    Collins 

Burtis,    Earl     A Akron 

Burton.    Bertha    H.  E Longmont 

Carr,    George     Vet La   Jara 

Carroll,    Wilbur    K A Manitou 

Carter,    Vera     HE Fort    Collins 

Chapman.     Ed Vet Pinnacle 

Chase,    Charles     Vet Littleton 

Christensen.     Marion     Vet Manassa 

Colton,    Cyril     Vet Fort   Collins 

Cooper,     George     A Denver 

Coulter,     Guy      A Fort    Morgan 

Crane,    Florence     H.  E Fort    Collins 

Crow,     Hazel     H.  E Fort   Collins 

Dale.     Edward     Eng Fort    Collins 

Poke,    Harold     A Greeley 

Donovan.     Marie     HE Longmont 

Dormer.     Ira     A Fort    Collins 

Dnnn.    Mary    Alice    HE Durango 

Dunning.    Harold     Eng Estes    Park 
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Dunwoody,    Harold     A Denver 

Dusell,     Ernestine     H.  E Denver 

Eldridge,     Harvey     Eng Greeley 

Elof  son,     Harry     A Salida 

Ferguson.     Cecilia     H.  E Fort    Collins 

Flanagan.    Bernard     Eng .  .  .  .  J^toT 

Flower,     Ludlow     

Fountain,     Lillian     


A Denver 

H.  E Alamosa 

Gavmon,    Harold     -A Denver 

Goldhammer.    Henry     Vet Denver 

Gooding,    Harold     • -A Chicago,    111. 

Grandy,    Max    •  -A Pueblo 

Granovsky,    Alexander     -A Volhynia,    Russia 

Grant,    Jane     H.  E .  .  .     Leadville 


Grattan,    Worthin 


A Broom  fie  Id 


Graves,   William   C.    Jr A.  .  .    BeHvue 

Grigs,   Bd| 
Hahn.   Cec 


rigs,   Edgar   W A Sedalia 


H.  E Denver 

.  '.'.'.  7.777.77777  ..H  E Fort    Collins 

Hammond,    Blanche    H.  E  .  .  Mancos 


Hardest y,    Gladys 


HE Colorado  Springs 

a,rvev,   Grace    7  7  7  7 HE Grand   Junction 

Heidee,     Alma     HE Denver 

Hoasvland,    Dale    M A Pueblo 

Horn.    Jennie    HE Lamar 

Hover.    Eugene     Vet Lamar 

Jamieson.    Elsie     HE Trinidad 

Jensen,    Karl     Vet Gypsum 

Johnson,    Edwin    Eng Denver 

rones,   Evelyn    .». HE Denver 

Jones.  Florence      .HE Fort  Collins 

Kimball,   Frank    Eng Fort   Collins 

Kimball,   Ernest     ...A Douglas,    Wyo. 

Kimbrough,    Nelson     A Denver 

KlPmraedson,    Linne       A Colorado    Springs 

Knapp,    Arthur    .Eng Fort  Collins 

Lawver.    Edgar    Eng Denver 

Maier,    Fred     A Longmont 

Mason,    Laura     HE Greeley 

Mathews,    Harry     Eng Paonia 

May,    William     A Fort   Collins 

McAllister,    Jack     A Central  City 

Menke.    Thomas     Eng Antonito 

Miles.    Halbert    A Denver- 
Miller,    Otto     Vet Fort  Collins 

Miner,   Bernard      Eng Fort    Collins 

Miner,   Sterling     A Fort    Collins 

Moomaw,   Mary    H.  E Lyons 

Moore,    Gladys    HE Fort  Collins 

Moran,    Richard    Eng Florence 

Nelson,     Monroe     Vet Fort  Collins 

Nesbitt,    John     Eng...  .   Canon  Cit 

Newell,    Maxwell     Eng. 


Denver 


Newton,    J.    Harry    A Tempe,    Ariz. 

Nicholls.    Henry     Eng Denver 
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Nielsen.     IM  ward     Eng Pueblo 

Northrup,   Hobart    Eng Denver 

Nye,    Bill    C \ Pugby,  Idaho 

Palmer,   Jamea    Eng Eort  Collins 

Park,    Harriette    if.  E Wetmoie 

Parker,    Lydia H.  E Salida 

Pax  ton,  Glenn    A Canon  City 

Phelps,    Winnie    A Eng Fowler 

Pollock,   Willie    Vet Fruita 

Porter,   Fay    IT.  E Pueblo 

Pratt,    Harold    C Eng Denver 

Proctor,    Ruth     H.  E Loveland 

Pugh,    Mortimer    \ Upper  Montclair,  N.  .7. 

Quinlan,    Leon    R A Olathe 

Ramsey,   Harold    Eng Littleton 

Ratekin,    William    E A Austin 

Raymond,    Phillis    II.  E Windsor 

Richards,     Russell     Eng Littleton 

Rieder,    Fritz    A Wichita,    Kansas 

Robenstein,    Clifford     Vet Loveland 

Robinson,     Gale     i  I.  E Denver 

Schall,    Wheeler    Eng Monte    Vista 

Schofield,    Mary    EL  E Fort   Collins 

Simpson,     Ina     EL  E Fort   Collins 

Simpson.     Lloyd     A Fort  Collins 

Smith,   Harvey      Vet Windsor 

Smith,  Leonard    Vet Grand   Junction 

Smutz,    Harold    Eng Fort    Collins 

Spangler,   William    A Denver 

Spratlin,    Maceo    Vet Denver 

Stallings.    William    Eng Fort   Collins 

Stentz,  Angie    EL  E Knoxville,   Iowa 

Stewart,   Thomas    Guy    A Fort    Collins 

Stewart,  Sibyl    EL  E Fort   Collins 

Strachan,  Ida   EL  E Fort   Collins 

St.   Clair,   Beatrice    HE Fort   Collins 

St.   John,    Inez    .HE Colorado   Springs 

Summers,    Edwin    A Fort   Collins 

Sweetman,    William   M Vet Las   Animas 

Thompson,    Herbert    Eng Fort   Morgan 

Thomson,    Virginia HE Platteville 

Thornton,   Bruce    A Loveland 

Trubger,    Fred     Eng Montrose 

Tufford,    Vera    .H.  E Denver 

Vaplon,    Lawrence    ..A Fort  Collins 

Walgren.   Vera    HE Denver 

Watts,    Florence    .HE Timnath 

Wells,  Charles  E Eng Wheatridge 

Whiting.    Frank    .Eng Windsor 

Williams.    Ruth     .H.  E Cripple  Creek 

Wilmers,    Jos Vet Bayfield 

Worley,    Stanley    A Denver 

Yetter,    William    \ Denver 
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FRESHMEN 

Ahl,    James    A Colorado    Springs 

Aldrich,    Elizabeth     H.  E Fort   Collins 

Anderson,    Lionel    A Fort    Collins 

Andrews,    Harley    N A Akron 

Annand,    James    A Hotchkiss 

Aupperle,    Bonnifield     A Grand  Junction 

Bag-ley,  W.  Glen Eng Rockvale 

Baier,    Lizzie    H.  E Buena    Vista 

Bain,    Charles     A Parlin 

Baker,    Bruce    Vet Meeker 

Baldwin,    Mildred    H.  E Sterling 

Barnard,    Ethel    H.  E Lamar 

Barr,    George    A Cutler,    111. 

Barton,    Dorothy         H.  E Pueblo 

Beamer,   Monta    H.  E Windsor 

Beck,    Carl    •  •  A Aspen 

Beeson,    Willis    E -Vet Trinidad 

Beckman,    Frances   W -Vet Goldfield 

Bell,  Kenneth  W -Vet Carriso,    Arizona 

Benell,   Otto    •  •  A Fort  Collins 

Binkley,  Lucy    -H.  E Wheatridge 

Black,    Jesse    Eng Eugene,  Oregon 

Blinn,   Warren    C •  -A Rocky  Ford 

Bliss,    Clarence    • -A Greeley 

Bolinger,  Walter  R •  •  A Brush 

Booton,    Frank    C -Vet Maybeh 

Bowen,   James  C •  -A Colorado  Springs 

H.  E Denver 

.  .  A La  Jara 


A Mintern 


Boyd,    Zeta    

Braiden,  Louis    

Brinley,  Floyd  J 

Briscoe,  Marv H.  E .    Castle   Rock 

Bristol,    Mildred    .H.  E Fort  Collins 

Brown,   Elizabeth .-H.  E Fort    Morgan 

Brown,   James    •  •  A Fort    Collins 

Brown,   Ray  R Vet Fort    Collins 

Brown,   Mathew Eng Milliken 

Burwell,  Dawson  H A Denver 

Butcher,  Lloyd Eng Laporte 

Cameron,  Mabel a Barr    Lake 

Carruth,   Dorothy   H.  E Fort    Morgan 

Carruth,   Theo    ,.H.  E Fort    Morgan 

Chandler,  Lowell  A A Fort    Collins 

Childes,    John     A Denver 

Cochrane,  Samuel  A A Fort     Collins 

Collins,    Lawrence     A Denver 

Coleman,  Walter  P A Denver 

Collopy,  Laura H.  E Fort    Collins 

Colpitts,  Olive  P H.  E Fort     Collins 

Correy,  Anna H.  E Denver 

Coulter,  Feme H.  E Fort    Morgan 

Cox,  Florence  Mable    H.  E Collbran 

Cozzens,    James    P A Greeley 

Craun,    Ergen     A Grand    Junction 

Crosbv,    Andrew    A Denver 

Cross,    Helen     H.  E Loveland 
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Cunningham,   Marie    ■ H.  E Manitou 

Currie,    Ethel     IT.  E Livermore 

Currie,    Mamie    H.  E Livermore 

n'Amour,    Elizabeth    I-T.  E Denver 

D'Amour.    Fred     A Denver 

Deffenbaugh,    Vestal    H.  E Severance 

Dickinson,    Mildred    H.  E Fort    Collins 

Doke,    Sadie    .H.  E Greeley 

Donaldson.    Howard    A Denver 

Dotson,   Horry    A Fort    Collins 

Poyle.    Thomas    I Eng Leadville 

Durkin,   Arthur    Eng 

Eddings.    Zela H.  E Delta 

Ellis,    Douglas    A Denver 

Emmerich,    Reg-inn     H.  E Denver 

England,    Bessie    H.  E Fort    Collins 

Epstein,    Milton     Eng Denver 

Ewing,    Millard    A Fort   Lupton 

Farquharson,    James    Vet Pueblo 

Ferguson.    Saver    Eng Fort   Collins 

Flesher,   Gail    A Smith ville,    W.    Va. 

Foard,    Ina    .H.  E Doniphan,  Mo. 

Foard,    Roy     A Doniphan,   Mo. 

Foltz,    Lucille     H.  E Fort    Collins 

Foster,   Dwight    A Paom'a 

Fuller,    Ruth    H.  E Denver 

Galligan.    Geraldine    H.  TS Pueblo 

Gates,  John  E Vet Fort    Collins 

Gipe,   Gulliford    A Denver 

Grant.  Winifred    H.  E Denver 

Griffin,    Helen     H.  E Carr 

Griswold,   Estelle     H.  E Fort    Collins 

Griswold,   Frank    A Denver 

Hall.   Clarence    A Cedaredge 

Hayes,  Helen    H.  E Victor 

Hay  thorn,    Hattie    H.  E Eaton 

Heirschfield,  Alvin    Eng Denver 

Hilderman,  Marjorie    ..H.  E Sterling 

Hill.  Everette .A Eatori 

Hinkle.  James A Fort    Collins 

Hoch.   Carl   J A Yuma 

Hoerner,   John    A Las   Animas 

Home.  Stillman   Q A Denver 

Horrell,    Lulu     H.  E Leadville 

Howard.    Ella    H.  E Breckenridge 

Huffman,   Lester    A Fort   Collins 

Hughes,   Ethel    H.  E Wood    River,   Neb. 

Hutton,  Henry A DeBeque 

Hyde,   Arthur    A Grover 

Tckes,  Mary   H.  E Fort     Collins 

Tngraham,  Elmer   Eng Fort  Morgan 

James,  Russell   Eng Loveland 

Jones,   Herman    Eng Limon 

Jones.  Elbert  T Eng Victor 

Kemp.    Ward    S ...A Denver 
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Kidd,    Bruce    A Fort   Collins 

Kiddey,   Alice    Ft  B Denver 

Kille,    Joseph     A Denver 

King-horn,    Bernice    H.  E Fort   Collins 

Kinney,    Helen    H.  E Fort   Collins 

Kirk,   Jane    H.  E Culbertson,     Neb. 

Landers,    Sigmund    A." Loveland 

Large.    Wayne     Eng Florence 

Light,    Mildred    H.  E Snowmass 

Littler.    Ruth    H.  E Sterling 

Long,   John,   Jr Vet Lafayette 

Lough.   Alexander  V A Pataskala,    Ohio 

Lynch,    Victor    Eng Colorado   Springs 

Magraw,     Harold     Eng Montrose 

Marr,   Charles    A Denver 

Martin,    Dorothy    H.  E Denver 

Mayhoffer,    David    A Louisville 

McConnell,    Roy   L A Loveland 

Means,    Rhoda   Pearl H.  E Salida 

Medill,    Esther    H.  E Rye 

Miles,    Mona    HE Denver 

Moninger,    Frank    A Monte   Vista 

Moore.   Furman   F A Southport.    Inch 

Mortensen,    Penn     A Sanford 

Nelson.   Maude    H.  E Fort   Collins 

Netherton,    Crystal    H  E Fort   Collins 

Nettleton,  Harry    A Laporte 

Newland,   Pauline    H.  E Bayfield 

Newlander,  Ernest   A Denver 

Oldmeyer,    Clarence    A Brush 

Omara,   Frances    A Denver 

Onrubia,    Apolonio    A San   Roque   Cavite,   P.   I. 

Palmer,  Fay   H.  E Saguache 

Parker,    Harry    S A Denver 

Patten,   Ivan    A Denver 

Peck     Fred    A '. Grand    Junction 

Pilz,   Bernard    Eng Georgetown 

Plumb,   Margaret    H.  E Greeley 

Port,   Romaine    H.  E Denver 

Rankin,    Rex    A Grand    Junction 

Rasmussen,    Chris     A Fort    Collins 

Reed,  Earle   A Fort    Collins 

Reeves,  Alfred   Bng Montrose 

Rosenburg,   Gladys    H.  E Fort    Collins 

Rosenthal,  Arthur    A Denver 

Ross,    W.    Arthur Eng Fort    Collins 

Rothrock,    Naylor    A Denver 

Rowcliffe,    Theo Eng Twin    Falls.    Idaho 

Ryan,  Harold    A Median,   N.   Y. 

Sampson,  Ida  M H.  E Pueblo 

Sanduskey,   Henry     A Salida 

Sanduskev,   Cora  Leah    H.  E Salida 

Schenk,  Max,  Jr A Greeley 

Schiele,    Lewis    A Denver 

Scilley,   Charlotte    HE Loveland 
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Scott,    Harry    \ Port    Morgan 

Secrest,    Fred    \ Arvada 

Sharp,    Gertrude     .IT.  10 Denver 

Shryock,     Lyle     \ Center,    111. 

Slane,    Ruth I L'.  10 Saguache 

Slockett,     Esther    IT.  10 Fort    Collins 

Smith,   Jessie     11.10 Victor 

Smith,    Erie     .Vet Sanford 

Smith.    Floyd     \ Buttes 

Smith,  James    \ Aurora 

Smith,   Hugh     Eng Castle    Rock 

Spangler,    Helen    jr.  10 Denver 

Stark,   Charles    Eng Denver 

Stevens,    Harley    K A Pueblo 

Stewart,    Alexander    \ Ault 

Stitt,    M.    Gladys    H.  E Brush 

Stitt.    John     A Brush 

Stoneback,    Florence    H  10 Fort   Collins 

St.    John.    I,ois    H.  10 Kimball,     Neb. 

Strong,    Veda    H.  10 Lamar 

Sweitzer,    Minnie     H.  E Delta 

Tindall,    Jesse     A Denver 

Trammel,    Nellie     H.  B Denver 

LTlrich,    Aimee    H.  10 Denver 

Van    Brimer.   Bessie    H.  E Pueblo 

Vollmar.   Harold     A Platteville 

Vollmar,   Raymond A Platteville 

Wade,    Harry    Vet Antonito 

Walker,   Grant    Eng Pueblo 

Ward,    Marion     HE Denver 

Weaver,    Alfred    A Pueblo 

Wells.    Deane    Eng Pueblo 

White,    Herbert    A Pueblo 

Wickersham,   Ruth    H.  E Denver 

Williams.   Amy     H.  E Fort    Collins 

Williams.   Beatrice    HE Denver 

Williams.   Edith     HE Walsen 

Williams.   Charlotte     H.  E Fort    Collins 

Williams.   Jay    T Eng Denver 

Willson,    R.    Duff A Denver 

Winslow,  Hugh  W Eng Fort    Collins 

Winter,  Henry   A Fort   Collins 

Woemper,    Edward    Eng Lvons 

Wonders.    William    A Delta 

Woodard.    Ray    A Saguache 

Woodhams.   Ramona    H.  E ...     Denver 

Woody,  Willard A Salida 

Zollner.    Catherine    H.  E Fort    Collins 

UNCLASSIFIED 

Alexander.    Amelia    Flagler 

Apaseche.  Ovidio Buenos  Ayres,  S.  A. 

Pea  11.  Vera    Rocky  Ford 

Bevan.     Wendell     L Fort  Collins 

Briggs,    Walter   G Fort  Collins 
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NAME  COURSE  ADDRESS 

Bull,    Sidney     ■ Grand   Junction 

Campbell,    Harvey    Fort  Collins 

Chisholm,   Francis     Del  Norte 

Chisholm,   J.    Donald     Del  Norte 

Coffin,    Ruth     Fort  Collins 

Dickinson,    Esther     Fort  Collins 

Dillon,    Morris    N Fort  Collins 

Decker,    Wallace    M Paonia 

Douglass,    Erma    Fort  Collins 

Dunn,   Josephine    Fort  Collins 

English,   Ross    Greeley 

Eppstein,    Harvey    Weaverville,    Calif. 

Gates,   Mabel   E Monte   Vista 

Hadley,   Mrs.   Taylor Fort  Collins 

Hall,   Carl   M Anderson,   S.    C. 

Hall,   Mrs.    Ida    •  •  .Longmont 

Hammond,    Dorothy     Denver 

Huston.  Harold    Manzanola 

Ickes,    Luther    K •  -Fort  Collins 

Ingvason,  Pall  Asgin Leysingas,   Iceland 

Janice.    Irene     •  •  •  -Denver 

Keating,   Lawrence    •  •  •  •  •  -Pueblo 

Kimball,   Neil    Fort  Collins 

Knoll,   Dallas    Berthoud 

Kuntz,   Fern    Rockport,    Mo. 

Lee.   Howard   Choo Seoul,   Korea 

Leitch,  Anne    Kansas  City,   Mo. 

McCulloch,   Minette    University   Park 

Meyer,    Bertha     Fort  Collins 

Osborn,   Lester  L Fort  Collins 

Pargin,    Sylvia    Tiffany 

Penteado,    Otto   de    Salle Sao    Paulo,    Brazil 

Post,   John  H Denver 

Randolph,   P.   L Denver 

Robertson,    Scott    Fort  Collins 

Ruttencutter,  F.  W Clarksburg.  W.  Va. 

Ryan,  lone  G Median.  N.  Y 

Schmidt,   G.   J Fort  Collins 

Sackett,    Gertrude     Tellunde 

Seyfried,    Rudolph    Fort  Collins 

Sparks,   Chester    Advance,   Ind. 

Stanton,  Oscar Delta 

Strong    William Lamar 

Sullivan,   Anna  D Fort  Collins 

Tolman,  Wallace    Pueblo 

Towne,  Lena  G Fort  Collins 

Tudor,  Alvin   Liberty 

Turner,  Glenn    Denve^ 

Vance,   Elizabeth    Akron 

Walker,    Richie    Gunnison 

Wallace,  Louise    La  Junta 

Wells,    Charles    B Denver 

Wheeler,  Herbert    Fort  Collins 
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NAME  COURSE  ADDRESS 

Wherren,   Guy    Greeley 

White,   Marie    Denver 

\Y  ilmot.   Marion    Denver 

Wilson.   Maryetta    Whal   Cheer,  Iowa 

CONSERVATORY   OF   MUSIC 

Adams,    Elizabeth     Ouray 

Adams,   Frances  H Fort  Collins 

Akin,    Phebe Timnath 

Aldrich,     Elizabeth     Fort  Collins 

Alpert,  Ethel    Fort  Collins 

Anson,  Irene Fort  Collins 

Arnold,    Nina    E Lamar 

Axtens.    Edith    Fort  Collins 

Baker.    Bruce    Meeker 

Baker,  Charlotte Fort  Collins 

Baker,   Lillie     Fort  Collins 

Baker.   Charles   L Fort  Collins 

Barber.   Ruth    Fort  Collins 

Barber.   Carl    Fort  Collins 

Bauman.   Louise    Fort  Collins 

Bay.   Mabel    Fort  Collins 

Beall.   George  R Denver 

Beall,   Vera    Denver 

Beamer.   Monta    Windsor 

Becker,   Roscoe    Fort  Collins 

Beebe,  Morna   Fort  Collins 

Blaker,  Nilea    Fort  Collins 

Boston,  Celia    Fort  Collins 

Brigham,  Mrs.  Leslie    Rocky  Ford 

Brown,  Jay  F Folsom,  New  Mexico 

Brunstein.   Harry    Fort   Collins 

Brunstein.  Lilly Fort  Collins 

Burton.    Edith    Fort  Collins 

Burt.   Gladys    Manhattan,   Kansas 

Carruth.   Dorothy   E Fort  Morgan 

Campbell,   Gladys    Drake 

Conners,   Helen Fort  Collins 

Cooke,    Elbertine     Fort  Collins 

Crain.    L.    D..    Jr Fort  Collins 

Cox,  Mabel  F Collbran 

Danielson,  Evald Fort  Collins 

Dickinson.  Esther  M Fort  Collins 

Doggett.  M.  P .Fort   Collins 

Drager,  Dorothy Fort  Collins 

Edwards.  Jennie Fort  Collins 

England.    Herbert   A Fort  Collins 

Epley,    Faye    Fort  Collins 

Ferguson,    Cecilia   L Fort  Collins 

Flesher,   Gail    Smithville,   West  Virginia 

Foote,    Edna    D Loveland 

Foulk,  Harlan  B Canon  Cit3r 

Frank,     Ralph     Fort  Collins 

Frison,   Paul    Ten   Sleep,   Wyoming 
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name  address 

Garrett,    Irene    M Laporte 

Gates,  Mrs.  Gladys    Fort  Collins 

Gevrez,    Opal    E Loveland 

Goodrich,     H.    A Fort  Collins 

Graham,   George   P Fort  Collins 

Gross,    Verneda    C Fort  Collins 

Grundy,    E.    L Fort  Collins 

Hall,    Mrs.    Ida    Longmont 

Ham,   Amy    Hasty 

Martman,     Donna    V    Montrose 

Hayes,    Helen   L Victor 

Hertzog,    Ruth    R Waverly,    Iowa 

Hughes,   Ethel    Wood   River,   Nebraska 

Hull,    Ethel    Fort  Collins 

Ickes,   Mary    Fort  Collins 

James,    Clarence    D Lamar 

Keck,    Golda   A Fredericktown,    Ohio 

Keirsey,    Harold Fort  Collins 

Kuntz,    Fern    M Rockport,  Missouri 

Lawrence,   Alma    Sugar   City 

Lawrence,    Gwendolyn     Fort  Collins 

Leonard,   Robert  J Seottsbluff,   Nebraska 

Leonard.   Ella     Livermore 

Mauzey,   Preston    Fort  Collins 

McCandless,    L.    S Denver 

Medic,    Josephine     Laporte 

Metcalf,    Katherine    Denver 

Meyer,  Bertha    Fort  Collins 

Morrison,    Ardella    Fort  Collins 

Moomaw,    Mary    G Lyons 

Moore,  Gladys     Fort  Collins 

Moore,  Ethel     Fort  Collins 

Palmer,    Lula     Saguache 

Parker,   Wm Timnath 

Parker.   Ruth    E • Fort  Collins 

Patton,  Rosamond    Windsor 

Penlev,    Hazel    E Sedalia 

Petty,    Henrietta    Fort  Collins 

Rist.    Anna   J Fort  Collins 

Rohling,   Frances   Lois    Fort  Collins 

Rood,   Gladys    Loveland 

Russell,    Atta  Belle    Loveland 

Russell.    Frampton     Loveland 

Sargent,   Helen    Fort  Collins 

Schofield,  Le    Vera     Bellvue 

Schofield,  Le   Nora    Bellvue 

Setzler,    Olive    I Fort  Collins 

Seward,  Marie    Clli™-   New  Mexico 

Seward,  Fred    W Chwo.  New  Mexico 

Shantz,     Frank     Fort  Collins 

Shaw,  Mary  E Atkinson.  Wisconsin 

Sheppard.    Ruth    F Eaton 

Shepardson,   Marcia Fort  Collins 

Shields,   Harry  C Fort  Collins 
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nxm,  address 

Slane,    Ruth    Saguache 

Sperling,   Anita    Fort  Collins 

Stover,  Mrs.   Mary    P Fort  Collins 

Sullivan.    Anna    Fort  Collins 

Sweitzer,    Minnie    Delta 

Tamblyn,  Miles   Fort  Collins 

Tembey,    Lola    Denver 

Timm.   Esther   E Montrose 

TuHy,    Isabel    Fort  Collins 

Vance,  Elizabeth   A Akron 

Walz,  Claude  W Pueblo 

Westerdoll.   Mrs.   A.    F Timnath 

White,  Marie    Denver 

Wilkin,  Ester   Laporte 

Wilkin.    Anna    Ruth    Laporte 

Williams,   Beatrice   Denver 

Winter,  Theo    F<>rt  Collins 

Yarger,  Mrs.   Blanch Boulder 


SUMMARY 

College  Students — 

Graduate   Students    - 

Seniors     101 

Juniors     119 

Sophomores     141 

Freshmen     213 

Unclassified     62 

Total     <ws 

School    of   Agriculture    and   Domestic   Science  — 

Fourth    Year    15 

Third   Year    69 

Second    Year     116 

First    Year     168 


Total 


Music     l-° 

Farmers'    and    Housekeepers'    Short    Course 308 

Twice     counted     43 

Total    on    Campus 1 .391 

Agricultural    and    Extension    Service 69.966 

Twice    counted     308 

Grand     Total      "1  .<M!> 
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cost  studies  for  school  year  1914-1015 

For  the  past  six  years,  a  system  of  cost  keeping  for  finding  the 
cost  of  instruction  in  each  department  of  the  institution,  has  been 
gradually   developed.      This   has   required: 

a.  The  organization  of  each  department  with  a  clear  outline  of 
its  function. 

1).  The  yearly  budget  providing  for  all  departmental,  administra- 
tive, and  maintenance  costs  together  with  a  system  of  book  Keeping 
which   provides  for  an  account  with  each  budget  heading. 

c.  A  purchasing  agent,  who  either  makes  all  purchases  himself  or 
gives  the  authorization  for  purchases  to  be  made  by  others.  All  pur- 
chases are  made  by  requisition,  signed  by  the  department  head,  and 
approved  by  the  president. 

d.  A  central   office   of  record   of   all   financial   transactions. 

e.  A  comprehensive  outline  of  the  educational  work  that  is 
offered. 

f.  A   central  office  of  record  of  all  educational  activity. 

g.  A   comprehensive  system  of  reports. 

The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture term  is  only  six  months,  or  two-thirds  of  the  college  term.  The 
expense  that  is  confined  entirely  to  the  work  of  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture is  charged  to  that  work.  The  costs  of  administration,  maintenance, 
and  general  up-keep  are  charged  equally  to  all  students.  The  depart- 
mental costs  are  charged  to  the  students  taking  work  in  the  department. 
The  maintenance  cost  and  departmental  cost  are  apportioned  between 
the  collegiate  and  the  school  work  on  the  ratio  of  total  student  recita- 
tion hours  in  each. 

The  costs  are  determined  on  the  semester  credit,  student  semester 
credit,  and  student  recitation  hour  basis.  These  units  are  defined  as 
follows.  A  semester  credit  requires  a  class  to  be  taught  one  hour  a  week 
throughout  the  semester.  A  student  semester  credit  is  the  credit  given 
a  student  for  one  hour  of  lecture  or  two  hours  of  laboratory  or  three 
hours  of  gymnasium  work  or  military  drill  carried  satisfactorily 
throughout  a  semester.  A  student  recitation  hour  refers  to  the  time 
each  student  spends  in  recitation  or  laboratory;  for  example,  a  class  of 
forty  in  a  five  credit  lecture  subject  would  attend  an  aggregate  of  two 
hundred  recitation  hours  a  week,  or  four  hundred  recitation  hours  in  a 
five  credit  laboratory  subject. 

Six  per  cent,  depreciation  is  figured  on  buildings  and  equipment. 
The  figures  given  are  the  total  cost  in  each  case.  In  other  words  the 
departments  are  charged  with  their  total  expenditures  and  are  not 
credited  with  student  fees  nor  with  departmental  sales. 

This  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  considering  cost  of  instruc- 
tion in  such  departments  as  Animal  Husbandry,  where  the  total  expense 
is  materially  cut  down  by  the  sale  of  livestock. 
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ENROLLMENT       SEMESTER-CREDIT-HOURS.       STUDENT       SEMESTER- 
CREDIT-HOURS,     AND     STUDENT-RECITATION-HOURS     1914-15 

College         School 

Total  enrollment,   1914-1915 602  390 

Total   Credit  Hours    946  622 

Total   Semester  Credits  Hours    23,423  17,517 

Total    Student    Recitation    Hours    582,618  295,271 

Grand   Total   Student  Recitation   Hours   College   and   School 877.889- 


College  Classes 


School  Classes 


|    En- 
Department  |  roll- 
|ment 

Agronomy      |  395 

Animal   Husbandry    ..J  574 

Botany    and   Forestry.)  517 

Chemistry     |  821 

Civil    &    T.    E |  581 

English     &     Hist |  1,489 

Entomology     &     Zool .  |  573 

Home    Economics    ....)  825 

Horticulture     |  2  28 

Mathematics     423 

Mech'l    Eng |  504 

Military   D .  |  562 

Mod.  Language    |  147 

Phys.    Train |  263 

Physics   ft    E.    E |  690 

Vet.    Med |  715 

Total    I  9,307 


Sem. 
cr. 
hrs. 


Stu.  | 
I  sem.  I 
cr.  hrs. I 


Stu. 
rec. 
hrs. 


En- 
roll- 
ment 


Sem. 
cr. 
hrs. 


Stu.     | 

sem.    | 

cr.  hrs. I 


Stu. 
rec. 
hrs. 

31,980 

25.48S 
4,680 

22,428 

6,780 

40,920 

2,376 

27,564 

11,000 

27,550 

44,928 

19,680 

1.620 

23,177 

1,548 

2957271 


37 

54 
4  2 
31 
78 
135 


101 

26 

45 

103.5 

2 
50 

2 
97 
99 


1.153  | 

1.246  | 

1,266  j 

2,054  | 
1,501.5 

4,024  | 

1,304  | 

2,488 

410  I 

1,338  j 

1.380.5| 

562  j 

735  | 

263  j 

1.542  | 

2,156 


30,852| 
35.244| 
34,5601 

51,228] 
35,4511 
72,622| 
27,548j 
63,434j 
9,702| 
24,057 
46,334 
30,948] 
13,230 
12,872 
37,7281 
56,808 


530| 
471| 
102 

267| 


59 1 
34 1 
12  j 

201 


212 

12 

974 

135 

66 

6 

355 

85 

732 

24 

459 

95 

429 

78 

555 

2 

27 

10 

148 

3 

528 

44 

43 

3 

2,020| 
1.349 1 

3 12 1 

1,3351 

452| 

3,410] 

198] 

1,254] 

734] 

2,295] 

1,872] 

555] 

135] 

148| 

1,319] 

129! 


|  9,307|940      123,423     |  582,618]  5,898]      622]     17,517] 


SESSION    1914-15 
The    departmental    expenses    apportioned    between    the   College    and    the 
School   in   the   proportion   of  their  total   student  recitation  hour?. 


Total       IT&College]  To  School 


Cost  Av. 
Rec.  Hr. 


Agronomy     |  $   5,222.26 

Animal   Husbandry    j  15,569.38 

Botany  &  Forestry   [  3,128.62 

Civil  and  Irrig.  Eng |  3,749.90 

Chemistry j  4,893.70 

English   &   History    |  8,486.89 

Entomology  &   Zoology    |  2,835.45 

Home    Economics     j  8,131.51 

Horticulture     j  3.029.68 

Mathematics     I  4,145.64 

Mechanical    Engineering    ........]  11,384.50 

Military    Drill    ]  759.15 

Modern    Language    |  1,705.88 

Physical   Education     |  1,259.13 

Physics   &   Elee.   Eng j  5,458.01 

Veterinary    Medicine     |  8,880.23 

Total      ]  $88,639.93 


2,564.26] 
9,035.16| 
2,755.48] 
3,147.90]' 
3,403.60] 
5,428.29] 
2,610.31] 
5,668.41| 
1,419.86 
1,932.52 
5,780.10 

461.33 
1,519.78 

986.00 
3,381.02] 
8,644.63| 


$    2,658.00] 

6,534.22] 

373.14] 

602.00! 

1,490.10 

3,058.60] 

225.14| 

2,463.10] 

1, 609.82| 

2,213.12] 

5,604.40] 

297.84] 

186.10] 

273.13] 

2,076.97] 

235.60 


.08311 

.25636 

.07973 

.088797 

.06644 

.074746 

.09475 

.08936 

.14634 

.08033 

.12474 

.01500 

.11488 

.07667 

.089615 

.15217 


$58,738,651    $29,901.28]         .109' 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COSTS,   1914-1915 


'ollege 

1 

Sc 

hool 

Per     [Per 

S  t  11. 

Per 

stu. 

Per 

Per  stu. 

Per 

stu. 

i  teparl  nit ni 

sem.     | 

sem. 

recit. 

sem. 

sem. 

recit. 

credit   | 

credil 

hour 

credit 

( 

redit 

hour 

$    69.30 

$ 

2.2  2 

$ 

.083 

$     45.05 

$ 

1.32 

* 

.us:: 

Animal    Husbandry    .... 

165.78 

7.25 

.25  6 

192.18 

4.84 

.256 

I  lotany    &    Forestry    . .  . 

65.60 

2.17 

.079 

31.10 

1.20 

.(ISO 

i  Jhemistry    

109.79 

1.65 

.066 

74.50 

1.12 

.066 

Civil   &    Errig\    Eng 

40.10 

2.0  9 

.089 

50.17 

I . ".  3 

.089 

English    &     History.  .  .  . 

40.06| 

1.35 

.075 

22.66 

.90 

.07  5 

Entomology  &   Zoology 

62.15| 

2.00 

.095 

37.52 

1.14 

.095 

Home    Economics    

56.1  2  [ 

2.2  7 

.089 

28.98 

1.96 

.089 

54.61] 

4  2.941 

3.46 
1.44 

.146 

.080 

67.08 
23.30 

2.19 
.96 

.146 

Ala t  lu  matics      

.080 

"Mechanical     Eng'ring..  . 

55.85 1 

4.19 

.125 

71.S5 

2.9  9 

.125 

Military   Drill    

230.661 

.82 

.015 

148.92 

.54 

.022 

Modern    Languages    .  .  . 

30.39| 

2.0  7 

.005 

18.61 

1.38 

.115 

Physical    Education    .  .  . 

493. 00| 

3.7  5 

.077 

91.04 

1.85 

.0  77 

Phys.  &  Elec.  Eng 

34.851 

2.19 

.090 

47.20 

1.57 

.0  90 

Veterinary   Medicine    .  . 

87.32| 

4.01 

.152 

78.53 
— $~~ 48794 

$ 

1.83 
L7  4 

$ 

.152 

Average     

$     62.791 

$ 

2.54 

$ 

.105 

.105 

ITEMS  OF  GENERAL  MAINTENANCE  EXPENSE 
Session   1914-15 

Catalogs    and    Publications $2,830.13 

Athletic   Field 405.94 

Campus    717.35 

Current  Expense    10,42°. S3 

Electrical   Supplies    1.816.76 

Firemen  and   Janitors    6.774.05 

Land   and  Water    3.060.90 

Library    3.461.89 

Music     1.184.05 

President's    Office    and    Half    Salary      (half     President's    salary    to 

Extension)     4.321.89 

Registrar's    Office     2,359.51 

Seventy-five   per  cent.   Secretary's   Office 2,819.90 

Sixty  per  cent.   State  Board   of   Agriculture 962.13 

Student    Life     1,629.54 

Museum      788.04 

P.uilding    Superintendent     3,684.81 

Telephone     Exchange     689.17 

Multigraph    Service    Bureau    960.60 

$48,887.46 

Six    per   cent.    Buildings    and    Equipment 35,079.60 

$83,967.06 

Administration    School    of    Agriculture    3,747.94 
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ITEMS    OF    GENERAL    MAINTENANCE    EXPENSE    (Continued) 

Total   Student   Recitation   Hours: 

In    College     582,618 

In    School     295,271 

Total      877,889 

Dividing  general  expense  between  College  and  School  in  ratio  of 
student  recitation  hours,  charging  College  for  its  registra- 
tion  and   catalogs,   and    the   same    for  the   School. 

Charges,    College     $57,471.90 

Charges,    School     30,244.10 

College: 

Per  semester    credit    $60.75 

Per  student    semester    credit    2.45 

Per  student    recitation    hour    0.099 

School    of    Agriculture: 

Per  semester   credit    48.62 

Per  student   semester  credit    1.73 

Per  student    recitation    hour    .102 

Average    per   student    recitation    hour .110 

The  six  per  cent,  depreciation  adds  .04  per  recitation  hour. 


TOTAL   DEPARTMENTAL   AND   GENERAL   MAINTENANCE   COSTS,    1914- 


College 

1 

School 

1 

Per 

Per    stu.l 

Per   stu. 

Per 

Per   stu. 

Per   stu. 

Department 

sem. 

sem. 

recit. 

sem. 

sem. 

recit. 

credit 

credit 

hour 

credit 

credit 

hour 

$  130.05 

$       4.67| 

$       .182 

$     93.67 

$       3.05 

$       .185 

Animal    Husbandry    .  .  . 

226.53 

9.701 

.355 

240.80 

6.57 

.358 

Botany    &    Forestry.... 

126.35 

4.62 

.178 

79.72 

2.93 

.182 

Chemistry     

170.50 

4.10 

.165 

123.12 

2.85 

.168 

Civil   &   Irrig.    Eng 

100.85 

4.54 

.188 

98.79 

3.06 

.191 

English    &    History 

100.81 

3.80 

.174 

71.28 

2.63 

.177 

Entomology   &   Zoology 

122.90 

4.45 

.194 

86.14 

2.87 

.197 

Home    Economics    

116.87 

4.72 

.188 

77.60 

3.69 

.191 

Horticulture      

115.36 

6.911 

.245 

115.70 

3.92 

.248 

Mathematics     

103.69 

3.891 

.179 

71.92 

2.69 

.182 

Mechanical     Eng.'ring 

116.60 

6.64  1 

.224 

120.47 

4.72 

.227 

Military    Drill    

291.41 

3.271 

.114 

197.54 

2.27 

.124 

Modern    Languages     .  .. 

91.14 

4.52| 

.104 

67.23 

3.11 

.217 

Physical    Education     .  . 

553.75 

6.20 

.176 

139.66 

3.58 

.179 

Physics    <fc    E.    E 

95.60 

4.64 

.189 

95.82 

3.30 

.192 

Veterinary   Medicine    .  . 

148.07 

6.46| 

.251 

127.15 

3.56 

.254 

123.54 

4.991 

.204 

97.56 

3.47 

.207 

"The  youth  are  iu  no  way  adding  more 
lustre  to  their  nation's  Aug  than  by  eaeli 
making:     the     most     oi'     himself." — Proetor. 
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